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A RICH man’s goodly son did go 
Afar to find true happiness. 
He tracked the treasures of the snow, 
And Indus tracked. The stormy stress 
Of hill-set seas, the peace of palm-set plain 
He searched and eager searched; yet searched in vain. 


The hundred battered battle gates 
Of Thebes, the storied temple door 
Of Delphi, oracle of fates 
Or sacred shrine or holy store 
Of healing things he saw; yet day by day 
Grew care upon him like a mantle gray. 


Still had he honors oft, and great, 

For goodly was his heart and keen 
His wit and generous his state, 

And much his eager eyes had seen. 
Yet happiness came not: and over all 
His ways and days there ever lay a pall. 


And he grew fretted; came to feel 
That fate had hounded him; he said: 
“* Ah, cursed of God!’ His heart grew steel 
And stone; and bitter grew his bread. 
At last, outworn, he turned him, with a sigh, 
To seek his childhood’s home and cheerless die. 


And there he sat him, all apart, 
A moody, selfish, sullen thing. 
Yea, God had given him a heart 
Far back. But he had sought to bring 
True happiness unto himself alone; 
So God instead had given him a stone. 


One day a child passed where he sat 

’Mid his ancestral wood and moaned. 
The barefoot thing did start thereat, 

And starting, fell. He grudging groaned e 
Some selfish word, the while he stooped and bore 
The bleeding waif to his own stately door. 


And oh, the rising sun he knew 
That day, and all his after days ! 
His pent soul widened till it grew 
To reach, as reach the dear sun’s rays, 
All things that lay about, before; 
Nor wailed he out for happiness once more. 
THE HEIGHTS, OAKLAND, CAL. 
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ms BONNIE DUNDEE’S” EPITAPH. 


(FROM THE LATIN OF DR, PITCAIRN.) 








BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


ONE heart’s sunshining kept awhile 
Old Scotland’s honor from the blight; 
Not any longer must she face 

The strange gods and the fallen race; 
Not longer now outlast her light. 


Good-by to Scotland’s hollow name, 

All glory once; here let it lie. 

Ah, hope of her impassioned hour, 

Her foremost and her bygone flower, 

Ah, Graham, last of Scots, good-by ! 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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THE VOTE OF THE PRESBYTERIES AND 
WHAT SHOULD FOLLOW. 


BY CHARLES L. THOMPSON, D.D, 
MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1888. 











THE INDEPENDENT deserves a Presbyterian vote of 
thanks for the interest it has taken in revision and the 
pains it has taken to gather in the returns. That which 
has been genérally foreseen for months is now an arith- 
metical fact. We areto have some sort of Confessional 
change. You ask how the result strikes me and what 
in my judgment should be done next. The result strikes 
me with some surprise and with a great deal of gratifica- 
tion. When as Chairman of the Committee of Bills and 
Overtures of the last Assembly I presented the over- 
ture which has been under consideration during the 
year, I expected it would: receive a large affirmative 
response; but I did not look for such a tidal wave of re- 
Vision sentiment, I hoped the attention thug called to 


the subject would in the course of a few years create a 
sentiment favorable to some restatement of doctrine. 
But it has come with an unexpected rush. Such general 
consent implies that it has long been the burden of 
thought and only needed an opportunity to bring it 
into expression. 

Iam gratified with the result, for two reasons. In 
the first place, it is beyond all question that cur Confes- 
sion needs some revising. Stanch anti-revisionists 
admit that its phraseology is often doubtful and could 
readily be improved. (See Dr. Patton’s address before 
the Presbyterian Union of New York.) Revisionists 
have abundantly shown that the Confession does not 
adequately express either the truths of our system or the 
present faith of our Church. Tohold toan unrevised sym- 
bol in the face of these facts were unworthy of our Pres- 
byterianism, The right to examine every human declara- 
tion and bring it to the bar of ‘‘the law and the testimony” 
is one Presbyterians have always been swift to maintain. 

We do not believe that the Westminster divines have 
said the last words in theology. Above all, we do not 
believe that they were as capable of expressing our be- 
lief as are we ourselves. The idea that we must not 
touch their work, even by so much as clarifying doubt- 
ful statements, because they have done it better than it 
can be done again is absurd. In the second place, the 
action of the presbyteries is gratifying because it has 
been so generally conservative that revision, instead of 
jeopardizing our system, promises to confirm it in its 
integrity. Almost every presbytery that has voted fa- 
vorably to revision has declared its unwillingness to im- 
pair in the least the historic character of our symbols. 
We are not going to lose our Calvinism. We are going 
neither to Arminianism nor to Universalism. I venture 
to say that our system, after this fearless examination 
and criticism, will stand stronger than ever. People 
now may say we are living on an inherited system, 
which has been put into no recent crucible of examina- 
tion. They will not be able to say it if, after the keenest 
fire of the theological criticism of to-day, we again affirm 
our Standards as to all essential characteristics. Stand- 
ards to keep their vitality must often be put to the test. 
Dr. Warfield declares revision meansa doctrinal revolu- 
tion. Ido not think so poorly of our system as to be- 
lieve that a restatement of it means its destruction. In 
view of the guarded action of the presbyteries the talk 
about doctrinal revolution becomes idle and absurd. To 
my mind the choice now is between such revision as will 
give our Standards new vitality or the relegation of them 
to the shelves of the historic library. 

This brings me to your second question, What shall be 
done next? The next step belongs to the General As- 
sembly. It is still a question whether the overture will 
be answered affirmatively by two-thirds of the presby- 
teries—with the probability very strong that it will be. 
But for further action by the General Assembly—this is 
wholly unimportant. This, of course, will be one of the 
points made against further action. It will be claimed 
that, by the action of the adopting synods, a two-thirds 
vote of the presbyteries is necessary to any constitutional 
change, and that revision is such a change; and when 
we come to adopt a formulated revision, it may be con- 
ceded such a majority will be required. But we are at 
present doing nothing of the kind. We are not adopt 
ing anything. No formula of revision has been sub- 
mitted. The General Assembly, by its right of general 
supervision, has asked the presbyteries under its care 
for information on the general subject of revision. - If 
the presbyteries had said: ‘“‘ We are satisfied with our 
Standards,” that would have been the end of it. But 
they reply: ‘‘We would like some changes.” The 
second question—viz., as to the nature of changes de- 
sired, was simply to guide the Assembly in proposing 
furtter action, and could not, even in sober imagina- 
tion, be construed as constituting a change of the Con- 
stitution. It simply prepares the way for formal action. 
So far everything has been as informal as would be a 
question from the Assembly asking for reports on the 

spiritual condition of the churches under its care. 

When a formulated overture, containing specified 
changes in the Confession of Faith, goes down to the 
presbyteries—then, and not till then, will it be relevant 
to raise the question of the two-thirds rule. 

Action by the Assembly will further be resisted on 
the ground that the Assembly exceeded its power in 





submitting the overture, The Presbytery of Phitadel- 


phia, at a recent meeting, protested against the action 
of the Assembly on the ground that such matter could 
come before the Assembly only on request of two-thirds 
of the presbyteries; because the Synod of New York and 
Philadelphia, in 1788, in adopting the Standards, de- 
clared they should be unalterable ‘‘ unless two-thirds of 
the presbyteries should propose amendments.” But 
there have been amendments to the Standards, and 
never were they brought about in the way now de- 
manded. Furthermore, it would be a sort of ecclesias- 
tical miracle if they should be so brought about without 
any conference in the supreme body in which alone the 
presbyteries meet for consultation. How could two- 
thirds of the presbyteries simultaneously agree on 
formulas of revision, unless such formulas had been 
agreed upon by conference? And what place is there 
for such conference except the General Assembly? Our 
fathers were not as wise as we have supposed if, by the 
rule referred to, they meant that no consideration of 
reyision should be in order unless it had, as to fact and 
form, simultaneously occurred to a two-thirds majority 
of presbyteries scattered from ocean to ocean. The 
statement of the case carries its absurdity on the face. 
There is absolutely no sense in the rule if it did not 
mean that formulas of revision, however presented to 
the presbyteries, should have no force until adopted by 
two-thirds of them. The Assembly, [ think, will make 
short work with the special pleading of such a protest 
as was adopted by the Philadelphia Presbytery. 

If the Assembly decides that by the action of the pres- 
byteries the subject of revision is properly before the 
Assembly, it is probab'e that a strong and representa- 
tive committee will be appointed to whom the work of 
formulation will be given. Whether such committee 
shall be named by the Assembly or nominated by the 
synods, is one of the questions to be considered, As to 
the form which its work may take, if they are guided 
by the expressed wishes of the presbyteiies that have 
voted affirmatively, it may be suid ina general way: Ist. 
The Revision will be conservative in character, con- 
fined to a few chapters of the Confession, eliminating or 
changing a few doubtful sections and a few whose doc- 
trinal statements or implications are no longer accepted. 
2d. Such revision will, perhaps, be followed by 4 brief 
creed made for more popular use, emphasizing in con- 
cise terms the essential articles of our faith and bring- 
ing us into closer relations with the Reformed Churches 
of the world. For such a creed there has been the ex- 
pression of a very general desire. Some who are opposed 
to changing the Confession would agree to a new creed 
which should not supplant the Confession, but should 
explainand tersely embody it. Such a creed would be 
in line with theological tendencies of the day, and 
would put us en rapport with Evangelical Christianity 
everywhere for a combined assault on the forces of un- 
belief and sin. 

Something is going tobe done. For thesafe and right 
doing of it we may surely trust the wisdom of the 
Church and the guidance of the Spirit. 

NEw York CITY. 


THE ASSEMBLY AND REVISION. 





BY S, J. NICCOLLS, D.D., 


MODERATOR OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 1872. 


WHETHER it was wise or not for the last General As- 
sembly to overture the subject of revision to the presby- 
teries is no longer a question of practical value. The 
presbyteries have voted, and the living question now is, 
‘‘ How shall the revision be made?” The result of the 
vote is to some a surprise, and perhaps to a small minor- 
ity a grief. And yet what has happened is not to be 
taken as an evidence that the Presbyterian Church is 
disposed to abandon its ancient doctrines and give itself 
over to the guidance of the spirit of theage. The replies 
from all the presbyteries show an unalterable and cor- 
dial attachment to the system of doctrine, as set forth in 
the Confession of Faith. So long as that Confession and 
its special statements were assailed from without as un- 
true and unscriptural; no change would or could have 
been made by the Church. Whether uncompromising 
attachment to the truth as stated in the Calvinistic form- 
ulas, or the natural obstinacy of men when engaged in a 
controversy, or both, would have prevented the change, 





it {s difficult to say-with accuracy; but when the fierce; 
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ness of the controversy was over, and the Church was 
askel to consider {or itself if some changes could not be 
made in its Confession of Faith, by which misapprehen- 
sions concerning its doctrines could be removed, the 
case was different. Undoubtedly, there were misappre- 
hensions, and these chiefly on account of certain Confes- 
sional statements. The all-controlling motive of the 
presbyteries which have voted for revision was vot dis- 
satisfaction with the teachings of the Confession as un- 
true or unscriptural, but simply a desire to make a clear 
statement of the truth, and to eliminate misleading 
statements. That a Church should wish to revise a fal- 
lible Confession, and make it conform more clear y and 
Zu ly to the teachings of the Word of God is surely no 
evidence that it is about to abandon its ancient faith. 

The question of revision is now one of methods and 
limitations, and for this reason the steps taken by the 
coming Assembly will be watched with special interest. 
A wrong course may jeopardize t'e whole movement, 
and tend to produce division. Two things are to be 
dreaded: one is undue haste on the part of the major- 
ity, or an attempt to acc »mplish revision by proceedings 
which are of doubtful legality; the other is unreasona- 
ble or factious opposition on the part of the minority. 
It is foolish to suppose that one-third of the presbyteries 
can successfully resist the will of the vast majority in 
this matter; for if such opposi ion is made, what cannot 
be done regularly, by constitutional amendments, will 
be done eventually by a Declaratory Statement. 

If two-thirds of the presbyteries have voted for re- 
vision and suggested amendments, the course before the 
Assembly is plain. It can appoint a committee to con- 
sider the whole matter, and formulate amendments and 
new statements within the limits of the suggestions 
made by the presbyteries. It is true that some claim 
that Sec. VI,Chap. XII, ‘Form of Government,” gives 
sufficient authority for proceeding directly to amend the 
Confession, on a vote of a majority of the presbyteries. 
In the writer’s judgment such was not the intent of that 
Section. It is simply regulative of the powers of the 
Assembly. But be this as it may, the whole matter is so 
doubtful, that the only safe course is to follow the state- 
ment of the Adopting Act, which demands a majority 
vote of two-thirds as necessary to change the Constitu- 
tion. 

If only a majority of the presbyteries has asked that 
the Confession be revised, then it is perfectly competent 
for the Assembly to direct the presbyteries to appoint, 
through their respective Synods, a committee to suggest 
to the Assembly such amendments as they desire; and 
to refer to that committee the amendments already sug- 
gested by the presbyteries. A committee of two from 
each Synod would fairly represent the presbyteries. 
Such a course as this would meet both the letter and the 
spirit of the requirements of the Adopting Act. This 
seems also the course most likely to secure the end in 
view. For it must be remembered that the presbyteries 
voting in the minority have not said that they would 
not consent to reasonable changes, if proposed by the 
majority, but only that they do not desire a revision. 
Arother fact also must be taken into consideration; it 
is that a considerable number who voted against revis- 
ion did so because they preferred a new creed. 

A third course is also open to the Assembly. If it 
should seem probable to it, that the proposed amend- 
ments would not, under any circumstances, be ratified 
by the requisite two-third vote, on account of an irrec- 
oncilable minority, the Assembly might for the relief 
of the majority, and in view of the facts before it, pro- 
ceed to make an explanatory statement. This state- 
ment, overtured to the presbyteries and.adopted by the 
majority, would not be an amendment tu the Confession: 
but it would be its authoritative interpretation, and it 
would necessarilv, in due time, become the actual work- 
ing creed of the Church. It would be the sum and sub- 
stance of the Confession. and all accepting it would 
stand within the limits of orthodoxy. The latter course 
is the one most to be dreaded by those who wish to pre- 
serve unimpaired, the ancient standards of the Church. 
To produce this result, two parties, unconsciously and 
without design, are working together. One is composed 
of radicals who openly avow their desire for a new 
creed; and the other, of ultra-conservatives who strenu- 
ously resist all changes. The extremes meet. The su- 
preme question which will confront the Assembly, is 
simply the wise control of a movement already begun 
and which cannot now be arrested. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


THE OUTLOOK IN THE REVISION DISCUSSION. 





BY WM. J. HARSHA, D.D. 





Now that it seems tolerably certain that a majority of 
the presbyteries will favor a conservative revision, the 
question natural'y suggests itself, What will be the atti- 
tude of anti-revisionists in the new work before the 
Church? As one of that class myself, I have been asked 
by the editors of Taz INDEPENDENT to give my opinion 
as to what is now to be attempted, and what is likely to 
be done. And in answering these questions, it will not 
be out of place to notice certain significant signs that 
have been developed in the troublous times through 
which we have just passed. 








One thing that must have struck every observer is, 
the strong conservatism of the Western presbyteries and 
of the yeunger men of the Church. The loudest voices 
in favor of revision have come from the New York Pres- 
bytery and certuin other Eastern presbyteries, and from 
the comparatively older ministers in those sections. As 
the back counties in a Presidential campaign are usually 
slow in their response and eminen‘ly conservative in 
their returns, so in this discussion the Western presby- 
teries have been rather slow to take action, and the 
country presbyteries have been plying the brakes. I 
may be permitted to say that, to my mind, this is a very 
hopeful sign; for I am anxious that the rising generation 
of religious leaders shall hold to the Pauline, Augustin- 
ian faith, once for ali delivered to the saints. 

Another thing that has been developed in this contro- 
versy is, that men have come to acknowledge that the 
doctrine of preterition is only the necessary shadow of 
which the doctrine of predestination is the sunlight. 
We cannot have.the one without the other. Ina Cal- 
vinistic statement of doctrine both are implied and nec- 
essary. If God has chosen some to everlasting life, he 
has undoubtedly passed by others and left them to ever- 
lasting death. A fair statement of Bible truth, as well 
as the facts in the case, leads us to this conclusion. Here 
are ten men, let us say, five of them are, as a matter of 
fact, saved and five of them are not. By virtue of what 
are the first five saved? You may answer: They have 
been regenerated and saved through Christ the Lord. 
They have been operated upon by both common grace 
and effectual grace; they have been so wrought upon by 
the Holy Spirit’s influence that they believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ and have everlasting life. The other five 
had common grace as all men enjoy it, but have never 
been prevailed upon by the divine electing power to ac- 
cept of Christ, and they are not saved. So far we all 
agree; but when we go one step beyond this, and ask 
why has God given the power and the willingness to be- 
lieve to the one five and not to the other, then we come 
plump against the divine choice. You call it predesti- 
nation with one five, you call it preterition with the 
other five. There you have tostop. These are facts of 
every-day experience, and they are all carried out and 
fu ly enforced by the teaching of God’s Word. In the 
course of the present controversy men have come to 
realize this as they never did before. And I think that 
in spite of the action of the majority of the presbyter- 
ies, the general mind of the Church has been made up 
to this, that you cannot materia ly alter the Confession 
of Faith without destroying its Calvinistic purity and 
unity. 

Another conclusion that has been precipitated at the 
bottom of this boiling caldron is, that there is very lit- 
tle after all in the Bible about the salvation of infants 
dyingin infancy. We all believe that they are saved; 
but when we try to put our finger upon a passage of 
Scripture which distinctly teaches as much we find our- 
selves at aloss. Revisionists say: ‘‘Tho we cannot find 
a passage for it we all believe it; and tho we all admit 
that the Confession of Faith goes as far as the Bible au- 
thorizes any one to go, yet as our beliefs have enlarged 
somewhat in this direction since the Confession was 
framed, why not modify the elect infant clause so as to 
correspond with our present broadened position?” To 
which style of argument there can be no objection if 
we admit that the Confession of Faith is a mere mirror 
of the Church's belief in its several stages of progress. 
But if the Confession is an attempt to formulate biblical 
truth, and to go only as far the Bible goes, then the 
word ‘elect ” can never be safely taken away from the 
word “‘ infant” in the objectionable clause, The unfor- 
tunate thing on this point is this, that revisionists 
seem tosay: ‘“‘ Tio this or that thing is in the Bible we 
don’t want it in our Confession.” Their syllogism is 
practically» this: ‘‘ The Bible teaches Calvinism; but we 
have advanced from the Calvinistic system strictly 
stated, and therefore we want our symbol of doctrine 
modified.” Such an argument seems to me to bring 
great discredit upon God’s Word. It seems to me to be 
distinctly parallel with the position of the sentimental 
atheist and the esthetic Unitarian, whose main argument 
is: ‘‘Oh, that may be in the Bible, you know, but we 
don’t believe it, and therefore we hope you will not 
trouble our ears by talking of it.” 

And so, in my judgment, the position of the anti-re- 
visionists will in the future be this: Saving the excep- 
tions which have been taken, notably by the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, to the constatutionality of the present 
movement, we will do our utmost to see that the integ- 
rity of our grand historic Calvinism is nct infringed 
upon. We will not go into any movement which looks 
toward the disruption of the Church, nor will we allow 
the few who have frankly confessed in this discussion 
that they have not attentively read the Confession of 
Faith and care little for its statement of doctrine, to 
hurry us into any precipitate action. And we will de- 
voutly pray that out of all the turmoil and confusion of 
the present discussion there will result the glory of God, 
whose we are and whom we serve, and the good of men 
to whom a Calvinistic doctrine holds out just that sweet 
and glorious hope which the angels expressed in their 
cry, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
good will to men.” 

OmaHa, Nu. 








RESULTS OF THE REVISION DISCUSSION. 


BY JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D.D., 
PasSTOR OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, CHICAGO. 


THE vote of the presbyteries has been to me a grate. 
tul surprise. For years there seems to have been a tacit 
conspiracy of si'ence regarding doctrinal questions jn 
the Presbyterian Church. That conspiracy has been 
finally broken, and broken forever. The Westminster 
Confession is as properly a subject of investigation ang 
criticism as any other creed of Christendom. The re. 
cent theological discussion has been carried on with un- 
precedented courtesy, and the results of it indicate that 
the Presbyterian Church is not outside the theological 
currents of this age. The revisionists have shown them. 
selves the true conservatives by their willingness to 
yield and modify in order that, if possible, they migh 
retain. They do not want new dcctrine, but more ade. 
quate and biblical statements of old truth. They want 
Calvinism ‘Christologized.” There has been a change 
in perspective. It is not enough to say that if the West- 
minster Confession was true to the Bible when it was 
written it is true to-day. A photographer who climbs a 
thousand feet up the side of Mt. Rigi will get an accu- 
rate picture of what is visible from that altitude; but a 
photographer who has gone a thousand feet higher will 
not be satistied with a picture taken from a lower view- 
point. The first picture will leave out portions of the 
landscape that are visible to him who is above, and will 
make unduly prominent peaks and headlands which are 
very close and very large to the eyes of him who is be- 
Jow, but which appear in other relations and of other 
dimensions to the man who bas gone higher. 

Now that revision has been voted by a majority of the 
presbyteries, the General Assembly will doubtless ap- 
point a large and representative Committee who, after 
taking ample time, will report to some future Assembly 
what changes in the Confession they have agreed upon. 
My own impression is that their work will be a most 
difficult one, and that the changes which they may sug- 
gest and recommend will be strenuously opposed by 
many who have favored revision. The task of putting 
a piece of new c'oth into this venerable theological gar- 
ment will not be an easy one; and then it will become ap- 
parent to many that the better mode of relief will be 
that adopted by the English Presbyterian Church, name- 
ly, the framing of a briefer creed which shall express 
what we deem to be the essential and necessary Articles 
of the Westminster System. Dr. Schaff pronounces the 
Supplemental English Creed ‘‘an able and judicious pop- 
ular abridgment of the Westminster Confession, with- 
out its hard and objectionable features.” 

The Presbyterian Church has already obtained revision. 
After the criticisms which have been so freely expressed 
with regard to our Seventeenth-century Standard, all 
must acknowledge that subscription to it, in the historic 
sense, is impossible. So many emendations have been 
suggested, andso many qualitications of faith in it have 
beer! expressed, that one of the duties of the Church will 
be to frame a new Confession which shall contain ‘ the 
essential and necessary Articles” of Presbyterian theol- 
ogy. What isthe system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures? A modern answer to that question is 
among the things greatly to be desired. That system 
we believe, is contained in the Westminster Confession: 
but some of us would like to see it brought out of the 

Westminster formulas and put into a briefer, simp'er 
and less polemicalcreed. We find in the Westminster 
Confession the great facts and truths of the biblical 
system. We find, also, some things that appear to be 
exaggerations and many things that belong to theologi- 
cal metaphysics rather than to essential Christian truth. 
We discover, also. some things which appear to us to be 
erroneous. Asthe Tower of London contains, or used 
to contain, the crown jewels, beautifully set in coronets 
and scepters, so the Confession contains the jewels of 
heaven'y grace and truth, set in forms of human work- 
manship. But the Tower of London contains not only 
the crown jewels, but many an old head-piece and rusty 
suit of armor and worn-out weapon; and so, I believe, 
the Confession contains, besides the precious substance 
of the Gospel, pieces of theological armor which may 
well be laid aside. 

The Westminster divines did not claim perfection or 








finality for their work. They were not satisfied with the - 


doctrinal statements of the reformed Churches and tried 
to improve on them. They would have been amazed to 
learn that for so long a time their descendants were to 
cling to the work of their minds and attempt nothing 
better. They would be particularly amazed to learn 
that their descendants cling to the Westminster Confes- 
sion after so much that is most peculiar and distinctive 
in it has dropped out of Presbyterian preaching. Chris- 
tianity has educated the feel‘ngs. There is infinitely 
more humanity in the- world to-day than on the first 
day of July, 1643. Certain interpretations of Scripture, 
as Professor Phelps has written, havé been quietly 
sloughed off or cast aside as inharmonious with Chris- 
tian feeling. The Christian consciousness may be spoken 
of disrespectfully as ‘‘a modern compound of Hegel 
and Schleiermacher ”; but the fact remains that it is the 
Christian consciousness which has made impossible to- 
day such declarations of God's vindictive hatred of the 
non-elect as we find in the writings of Jonathan Ed- 
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wards. There is a new atmosphere pervading the 
Church. The Gospel has so developed the moral sense 
that the Church has simply brushed away the dootrine 
of infant damnation, which was areceived opinion among 
the Westminster divines. | The Church would not toler- 
ate to-day Jeremy Taylor's or Jonathan Edwards's lfirid 
and horrid pictures of the damnation of the lost. 

The great trouble with the offensive parts of the West- 
minster Confession is not that texts of Scripture cannot 
be found that apparently sustain them, but that they 
cannot be preached; ‘‘they cannot be rationally used,” 
as one has said, ‘‘for the practical purposes of the pul- 
pit.” ‘There are dogmas,” as Professor Phelps has re- 
marked, ‘‘ which have a place in historic creeds which 
earnest men are constrained to abandon or to suspend 
when they enter the pulpit. We find such dogmas in 
the creeds, ancient and modern. In systems of divinity 
they can be made plausible, but in contact with real 
life they fade out of a man’s faith. For practical uses 
they are forgotten, they do not constitute a working 
theology and they never did.” There are some things 
to-day—and they are the chief things—which Presby- 
terians do believe so intensely and absolutely that these. 
beliefs ought to constitute the substance of the new 
doctrinal Confession. The new creed, which some of 
us hope will yet be evolved, wilt draw us into closer 
connection with the other evangelical denominations. 
It appears to me unfortunate to identify orthodoxy 
with any creed statement of the past, however excel- 
lent. This makes orthodoxy a dead thing; it ought to 
be living and progressive. Orthodoxy has been defined 
as ‘‘ right thinking about Christian truth,” and I believe 
there should be no line of orthodoxy drawn, as one has 
said, ‘‘ inside of the line of truth.” Men pray for the 
unity of the Church of Christ, and yet they oppose that 
which they confess will hasten his coming. We have 
a “separating theology,” and we are told that we ought 
not to limit our teaching to the things in which we 
agree with others. Certainly not. The most elaborate 
Calvinism will doubtless be taught in our schools, and 
every form of speculation about the metaphysics cf 
t eology will be continued. But why should all this be 
imposed upon the elders of our churches who have no 
theological training? Were the Church possessed to- 
day of a simpler creed, it would welcome into its pulpit 
and its membership a larger variety of minds. Our 
Christian life would have greater freedom, greater ex- 
pansiveness and less uniformity. When men say, *‘ We 
need a settled belief,” I reply ‘‘ Yes, settled, but not like 
a rock which cannot move, but like an oak, which, 
rooted deep in the soil, has the principle of life in it 
and rises and expands and throws its giant arms on 
every side.” God has not condemned us to walk the 
same round of thinking which our fathers trod. We 
hold in our hand the Bible, which, like Nature, is a field 
forendless investigation, and which never grows old. 
Men who turn away from aseventeenth-century creed, so 
polemical and so repellent in some of its features as the 
Westminster Confession, can be made to believe that the 
Bible is a revelation from Heaven. The outlook appears 
auspicious for the simplification of evangelical theology, 


leaving all of its marrow and sweetness and power un- . 


touched, and also and equally bright for the unification 
of the Church. 


THE VOTES OF THE PRESBYTERIES. 


BY PROF. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D., 
OF UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK Ciry. 








Tue Presbyterian Church has decided, by the votes of 
the presbyteries, in favor of a revision of the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. Two-thirds of the Church is 
evidently in favor of revision. It is not only a two- 
thirds majority of the presbyteries; it is much more. 
There isa still greater majority, as we rise from presby- 
teries through ministers and communicants to the great 
centers of wealth and power. The Church has de- 
cided, once for all, to have a revision. Any further op- 
position to this on the part of the minority will be re- 
garded as a policy of obstruction that will be brushed 
aside as bushes in the path of the wayfarer. 

There seems to be an opinion in some quarters that the 
General Assembly transcended its powers when it sent 
down tothe presbyteries the inquiries that have been in 
debate during the past year. A single presbytery has 
had the assurance to call the Assembly to account. This 
is gross impertinence, if not contempt of court. That 
presbytery deserves the rebuke of the Assembly. It is 
the same spirit of States Rights that brought on the War 
of the Rebellion, transferred into the Church in a corre- 
sponding theory of the sovereign rights of presbyteries. 
Any attempt to raise such a question in the Assembly 
will doubtless be treated with unmitigated contempt, 
and will speedily be tabled. 

The only question now open to discussion is the meth- 
od of the revision. At this point there is room for con- 
siderable difference of opinion. There are two modes of 
revision now before the Church. Many ‘of the presby- 
teries have cast their votes for both methods. Some 
have voted for the new creed, and others for the method 
of revision by amendment only. It is evident that the 
battle has been over sevision by amendment, and that the 
Church has decided for that method. There has been 
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little opposition to a new creed; for the advocates of a 
new creed have made it plain to most people that they 
wished a simple consensus creed to be formulated by the 
co-operation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches 
now represented in the Alliance of Reformed Churches 
throughout the world holding the Presbyterian system, 
a creed that is confessedly needed on other considera- 
tions Such a creed is needed as a doctrinal basis of the 
Alliance itself. It is needed in our congregations to 
satisfy the demand for congregational creeds, which has 
been partly met by the formulation of hundreds of such 
creeds, These are without the authority of the Assem- 
bly and present a chaos of doctrinal statement. They 
should be displaced by a brief and simple creed having 
the authority of the Assembly and expressing the com- 
mon faith of Reformed Christendom. 

The Assembly, therefore, will have two things to do. 
After the Committee on Bills and Overtures have di- 
gested all the replies from the presbyteries, they will 
probably see their way to propose two things: 1, The 
appointment of a committee to consider the wishes of 
the presbytries as to revision, and to propose such a re- 
vision as will seem to them most likely to give general 
satisfaction to the Church; 2, the appointment of a 
committee to formulate a new and simple creed. This 
committee should be instructed to co-operate with cor- 
responding committees of other Reformed and Presby- 
terian Churches. The Stated Clerk should be instructed 
to transmit to the supreme courts of the sister churches 
the request that they may appoint committees to co-op- 
erate with our committee in their work. I do not see 
how it is practicable for the General Assembly at Sara- 
toga to do more than this. The revisionists are not at 
all agreed in their views as to the amendments they 
would make to our Confession of Faith. 

The Church has reached a consensus on five doctrines, 
that must in some way be removed from the Confes- 
sion. These are: 1, Reprobation; 2, the damnation of 
infants; 3, the universal damnation of the heathen; 4, 
the statement that Roman Catholics are idolaters; 5, the 
statement that the Pope is Antichrist. The anti-revis- 
ionists, in their defense of the Confession at these points, 
and their insistence that these are necessary to the sys- 
tem, have incautiously put themselves in the position of 
making these the five points of an anti-revision Calvin- 
ism. These five points have been so pressed upon the 
Christian public in the course of the debates, that the 
Church must either father them as essential doctrines, 
or they must be definitely repudiated. The dilemma can- 
not any longer be avoided. There are many other things 
that will have to be removed from the Confession so 
soon as they are forced upon the attention of the Church, 
and we may as well make up our minds that this is sure 
tocome. Back of the present first line of the revision 
army another line is advancing that will demand a still 
greater revision, and they will get it, so sure as the work 
of revision by amendment begins. It is impossible to 
remove the objections to the third chapter by simply re- 
vising the third chapter: changes in other chapters will 
be necessary in order that the Confession may be con- 
sistent with itself. Moreover, revisionists are demand- 
ing that new doctrines shall be inserted into the Confes- 
sion. The Presbytery of New York propose to insert the 
Love of God to all mankind in the third chapter. This, 
in my opinion, is achimerical proposition. It was part 
of a very long paper, and I was either obliged to vote 
for it, together with other things that I did not approve, 
or else consume valuable time in debate over these 
things, when the main questions in debate demanded all 
our time. It was very difficult for me to refiain from 
opposing what seemed such an _ absurd proposi- 
tion. If it had been before the Presbytery 
for final action, I should have vupposed it 
with all my might. The Love of God to all mankind 
ought to be in the Confession; but there is no proper 
place for it in the third chapter. There are many other 
doctrines that should have better expression in the Con- 
fc ssion, such as the Trinity, the person and work of 
Christ, the work of the Holy Spirit, the duty of the 
Church to the world, the Middle State, and the Second 
Advent of our Lord. But these grand doctrines of our 
religion are worthy of better treatment than to be ap- 
pended as clauses or sections to doctrines of less impor- 
tancethan they. Unless we can give them adequate ex- 
pression in the Confession we had better let the Christian 
find them in his Bible, and openly confess that our Con- 
fession only gives a portion of the doctrines of the Word 
of God. It will be a great gain to confess this truth 
before the Christian world. 

I have never wavered in the opinion that it is simply 
impossible to revise the Confession by amendment so as 
to accomplish the wishes of the revisionists. It is pos- 
sible.—it would be quite easy to run a pen through all 
the clauses of the Confession that set forth the five doc- 
trines objected to by the Church. In my judgment, 
thatis all the revision by amendment that our Church 
will ever consent to. But will the revisionists be satis- 


fied with this? It is evident that this would not give 
satisfaction. It would leave the Church non-committal 
on reprobation and the damnation of the heathen and 
their babes. The revisionists wish definite statements 
on these matters. Moreover the grandest doctrines of 
our religion would still remain without expression in 
our Confession. This is perfectly plain to me. 


But the 


majority think that they can accomplish their wishes by 
amendment of the Confession. Let them have a com- 
mittee of their own selection and let them try. They 
will learn something in the effort. They are doomed to 
fail from the necessities of the situation. But it will be 
a great educational process for them and for the Church. 
If I were an anti-revisionist, I think that I would say, 
Brethren,you crave revision and‘you propose to amend the 
Confession without destroying the system; well go ahead 
and let ussee what you can do; only we take no respon- 
sibility for your effort, and reserve the right of inde- 
pendent action when you are ready with your report. 

Revision by excision is easy; but'so soon as any at- 
tempt at reconstruction is made or any new doctrinal 
statements are composed for new sections or new chap- 
ters, it seems to me simply impossible that any such 
Cun be constructed upon which the revisionists will 
agree, without regard to those who will oppose every- 
thing that may be proposed. Any new statements that 
may be necessary will have to appear in the form of a 
new creed. It is my opinion that two entirely distinct 
committees should he appointed to work independently. 
Let those who think that they can succeed in revising 
the Confession try it, without being hampered by those 
who have no faith init. Let those who think that a 
new creed is the solution try their hand without inter- 
ference from others. Then when their reports are 
ready, another General Assembly will sit in judgment 
upon their reports, and if either one or both be accepted, 
they will have to besubmitted to the presbyteries. Then, 
in my opinion, the vote of two-thirds of the presby- 
teries will be required for the final adoption of any of the 
proposed changes. It is plain that weare along distance 
from any solution of the revision question. There is 
not the slightest reason why a conservative man should 
be alarmed. The century will close before the conclu- 
sion of the present movement can be reached. 


WHY REVISION IS NEEDED. 


BY ROBERT C. OGDEN. 





THERE exists in the Presbyterian Church a large class 
composed of elders and laity that does not have full rep- 
resentation in the deliberations of the presbyteries—a 
class unequal to historic and scientific discussion of the 
Confession of Faith, but which has opinions tpon the 
subject somewhat intelligent, and perbaps valuable, the 
outcome of practical experience with the working forces 
of the Church, For this class I may assume to speak; 
not that any new light upon the question of revision will 
ensue, but that the case may be stated as an average 
elder, representing an average class in the Church, sees 
it. 

We rejoice over the agitation as the dawn of a better 
day, the beginning of a movement that shall reconcile 
practice and doctrine; shall relieve us, as Presbyterians, 
from the dishonest position in which we believe the Con- 
fession of Faith now places us; shall conform the state- 
ments to the Christianity of the age; shall remove seri- 
ous clogs from the wheels of progress; shall change the 
Presbyterian position doctrinally from defensive to ag- 
gressive, and relieve us from the ever-present application 
of the words of the Master: ‘‘ They bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s 
shoulders.” 

Practically, the Presbyterian Church is broadly catho- 
lic. A very distinguished anti-revisionist said recently 
‘that Presbyterians do not so much ask what people be- 
lieve, as what they are.” It is frequently asserted that 
the Presbyterian Church is hindered by failure to assert 
its catholicity. A prominent and conservative ecclesias- 
tical authority stated, in reply to the question, ‘‘ How 
little doctrine can one believe and be a consistent Pres- 
byterian?” “‘If one accepts the Holy Scriptures as the 
Word of God and Jesus Christ as the Saviour of sinners, 
the Church can demand no more.” 

Simple Christianity is the spirit of Presbyterian policy. 
Every pulpit preaches a free Gospel; all the practical 
teaching is based upon the invitation, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will let him take the water of life freely.” Communi- 
cants are received upon faith in Jesus Christ, belief in 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, without the limitation 
of interpretation, good fellowship in the Church and 
faithful testimony before the world. Able Presbyterian 
divines hold that the limitation of Evangelical church- 
membership as a prerequisite to communion is un- 
warranted. 

The plain man says all that is contradictory. The 
Confession states, ‘‘Some men and angels are predes- 
tined unto everlasting life and others fore-ordained to 
everlasting death,” and again, ‘‘ Their number is so cer- 
tain and definite that it cannot be either increased or di- 
minished” and he wants to know which is right. 

The authorized Hymnal is enriched with the Latin 
hymns of the fathers of the Church of Rome, and also 
freely uses the poetic compositions of many modern 
members of that communion, and by highest authority 
the Church recognizes Roman Catholic baptism. But 
against all this is the Confession which includes in one 
‘common condemnation “infidels, Papists and other 
idolators.” Again, which is right? 

Our clergymen officiating at funerals of infants and 
comforting parents hereaved by the death of infants, 





invariably console with the thought that the little ones 
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are ‘‘safe in the arms of Jesus.” The whole Church, 
lay and clerical, revisionist and anti-revisionist, unites 
in one common chorus of repudiation of the doctrine of 
infant damnation. But the Confession refers to ‘‘ elect 
infants dying in infancy,” and the logical sequence of 
some catechism answers is that there are non-elect in- 
fants, and, therefore, infant damnation. Again, infant 
salvation or damnation—which ? 

Square-dealing men ask: Is all this (and it is by no 
means all) honest ? 

We are told that fore-ordination is not to be preached 
to impenitent sinners; that of course there are Chris- 
tians among the Papists; that all infants dying in in- 
fancy are saved; that the lay member is not bound by 
the Confession; that only trained theologians are com- 
petent to judge of such matters, and that the elder is al- 
lowed to escape by his own interpretation of the word 
‘* system” as used in his ordination vows. ‘‘ System” is 
a word to conjure with, and in this connection has been 
made to serve sad uses. But the answers don’t answer 
and the ghost will not down at bidding. Many con- 
sciences are in rebellion. 

We Presbyterians are proud of our Church and its 
past; but many earnest souls find little cause for elation 
in the recent histury of the Church in this country, The 
last few years are less discouraging; but progress has 
not kept pace with population, and the per cent. of 
growth has been distanced by other Churches. Potent 
among the causes for this is the incongruity between the 
practical work and the Confession. The deeper the ex- 
amination the larger this factor appears. The world 
and the Church at large smile at the attempt to fit a 
square post to a round hole, at internal differences, and 
at the special pleading and apologies with which we 
have been trying to dodge the irrepressible conflict. 

Clearly the policy and Confession are at odds which 
must be reconciled and the Presbyterian Church brought 
to the point where it will cease to bear false witness. 

If it appears that the Confession does not represent 
the mind and conscience of our Church as a statement 
of doctrine, which at present seems to be overwhelm- 
ingly the case, let it be honorably retired as a document 
with a completed history. Then let it be replaced with 
a new statement catholic enough to give standing-room 
to all sincere Christians of the Presbyterian order, 
broad as the love of God, and narrow as the truths of 
salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Such a doctrinal basis and our admirable system of 
administration would certainly unify the Church, and a 
restored self-respect would inspire the entire organiza- 
tion to nobler work for God and humanity in the efforts 
of the Church Universal to win the world for Christ. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


THE CONFESSION NOT AN IDOL, 





BY WILLIAM ALVIN BARTLETT, D.D. 





THE unanimity is even greater for revision than the 
large majority vote indicates. In Washington City Pres- 
bytery most of those voting in the negative declared in 
favor of some revision yet dared not risk it. I learn 
that this sort of voting has prevailed in many other 
presbyteries. 

An important result is already achieved. Agitation 
on religious questions is as valuable as on economic or 
political. The Presbyterian Church has been stirred to 
its depths. Incalculably valuable to truth is the radical 
discussion of theological symbols under emergency. 
The real benefit is already assured. The fruit at Ap- 
pomattox was in the bud of abolition discussion. 

Another value is the clear revelation of the distinc- 
tion between the human and the divine. There is always 
danger that some person may so stand before Christ as to 
obscure him, or that some book may so vestibule the 
Bible as to barricade it, make it secondary. ‘“ In my 
father’s house (not outside of it) are many mansions.” 
A vestibule must conduct to the edifice. An interpreta- 
tion of Scripture must introduce to the text. A creed 
is the advertisement on the outside of the store, cata- 
loguing some of the contents. Reading the sign is not 
eating the food. It may be starving. The Roman 
Church is liable to the charge of Mariolatry. 

We must have care lest our Confession become our 
Virgin Mary. Whocan say but that this is the provi 
dential hour when we are called to proclaim our doc- 
trine of immaculate conception; or else hold a cordial 
dis-coronation service and close by singing: 


“The dearest idol I have known, 
Whate’er that idol be, 
Help me to tear it from thy throne 
And worship only Thee.” 


No one in sober language would say the Confession is 
inspired, nor the catechisms; but often the latter have 
taken Bible rank and sometimes displaced it. It is edu- 
cational for a devotee to pull the nose of his idol and 
note the fact that he is not struck dead. It will help 
the excellent Westminster Standard to disarrange its 
nimbus, and on the exact scales of modern thought as- 
certain its moral weight and re-discuss its relations to the 
Bible. It can hardly be gainsaid that our Confession 
was constructed polemically out of abundant pre-existing 
material, All thereis valuable in it was freely taken from 


' makers to-day have consented to invade logic with love, 








Calvin and Augustine. All the pang of the long session 
was in harmonizing, conflicting consciences. The 
article on elect infants was, doubtless, intended to be a 
swivel gun pointing toward the zenith or the nadir, 
according to the belief of the adherent: The logical 
theology of all ages has handled the infant harshly, 
John Calvin no more than John Wesley. All creed 


to insert a link of roses occasionally in the steel chain. 
The Presbyterian Church simply proposes to fasten the 
swivel gun, having agreed upon the direction in which 
to point it. 

The Presbyterians have a just pride in their part 
borne in establishing civil liberty as testified to by 
Bancroft and other historians and by many orators. 
They have aright to point to the Mecklenburg declara- 
tion and to their republican form of government. It is 
fair to assume that such results of liberty are not pro- 
duced by cruel and tyrannous doctrine, nor by bigoted 
and narrow interpretation, nor by angular and irrita- 
ting assault, neither by burning babies nor nicknaming 
the Pope. 

I have full faith in the careful and professional con- 
servatism of the General Assembly, whose duty it is to 
study the returns, formulate their average expression 
and spirit and recommit to the presbyteries. Liber- 
ty is essentially conservative. It consists vastly more 
to-day in keeping than in conyuering—there are more 
chickens to feed than beasts to slay, more fields to culti- 
vate than cyclones to parry. In the whole range of the 
discussion there have developed no dangerous doctrimes 
or men. We have none of those who desire to build a 
bay-window into eternity in which to hold an adjourned 
meeting to finish up the odds and ends of time, norany 
who propose to repair the Word of God, nor those who 
seek to hammer a malleable hint into large tho tenuous 
proportions. Ido not believe a leader toward a status 
quo will be able to induce any numbers to jump off a 
sound ship making reasonable headway on to an island 
in mid-ocean. The Robinson Crusoe romantic lapse to 
theological savagery is impossible to-day. There are no 
unexplored islands. There area few esthetes, to be sure, 
who do not regard the plain Presbyterian worship deco- 
rative enough. There is a clique tendency to broader 
theology in the department of exegesis, giving us a 
broad theology and lofty esthetics. The Sahara Desert, 
ornamented with a pyramid, entombed prayers of an- 
cestors over an arid curfaceof unnourishing dogma. It 
is a very imposing spectacle when the mummies make 
their weekly parade over the sand! I never could see 
but one excuse for a liturgy, and that is ignorance all 
around, in pulpit and pew. Certainly a man who can 
make a prayer doesn’t want to borrow one. The litur- 
gical lamb, with mouth wide open, has publicly pro- 
claimed his willingness to swallow the unliturgical lion. 
He succeeds in only gnawing his tail. The disciples of 
the late Mr. Bergh have a duty to discharge to this ex- 
posed lamb. 

The Middle Ages cannot swallow the nineteenth cen- 
tury. They are not large enough. Neither a prayer nor 
a cartridge can be fired twice. A prayer is neither rhet- 
oric nor elocution. The plagiarism of a speech or a 
prayer is only to be excused because the plagiarist is un- 
able to make one of hisown. The reciting of a liturgy 
is asolemn proclamation that prayer is a lost art; that 
in old times people knew how to pray. Uninspired 
prayer of the ancients is just as valuable as their science 
and geography and history. Praying is the one prepa- 
ration to understand others’ prayers. I trust the water 
will boil until the Presbyterian Church will have a con- 
census on its theology and worship. 

Tt would be a gain to take polemics out of the Creed. 
The Pope has ceased to fight his cohorts in Europe, and 
he may soon cease to vote themin America. A compar- 
ison of Protestant nations with Roman Catholic con- 
trolled countries is a broad but easily grasped and de- 
cisive argument. That the Roman Church may suc- 
ceed in arresting popular education, followed by ignor- 
ance and superstition and cruelty and tyranny—repeat- 
ing their oft-tried curriculum and thus destroy the 

American ideal and then commit suicide, may be feared 
but cannot be realized. 

Supposing that instead of abrading the conscience 
and intellect of the next age with bitter internecine 
strife as to uniform and method, tactics and artillery, 
we should all—all who name the name of Christ—agree 
to fight for the existence of God and the Saviourship of 
Jesus, for the validity of the Bible, for Heaven and Hell 
and a Church, with such moralities 8s Sabbath keeping 
and temperance under a common Captain of Salvation. 
Even such a union might secure all the rest, and check 
and defeat the gathering hosts inimical to supernatural 
religion. It would be more useful to humanity than to 
capture the Pope under any definition of Anti-christ, or 
than to poison the hierarchy with its unsavory history, 
or than to manacle it with its registered results. 

The valuable outcome of all this tribulation is a bold 
push toward the Bible and through it to the Christ 
which it reveals. It will expose imperfections. It will 
call to primitive methods. It will exhibit the sublime 
good sense and good form of simplicity. It will teach 
men to bring their brains to church. The power of the 
Church will stand before its mechanism and grapple the 


We shall have union if not unity. ‘‘ What should be 
done next”? Why, having entered the right way, 
walk in it. 

New York AVENUE CHURCH, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


(For additional articles on Revision, see Page 14.) 
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THE GULF-COAST COUNTRY. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





BEGINNING in the region of Tallahassee, Fla., and 
stretching westward to the last fringes of wood that be- 
deck the marshes of the Rigolets, lies a country quite 
different from any other in the United States. Itisa 
low country, as compared with the hilly and semi-moun- 
tainous expanse farther north; but it is not a marshy or 
swampy region, like that west and south of New Orleans, 
From the low, knobby land-waves near Tallahassee to 
Mobile, by way of Pensacola, one sees mostly a gently 
rolling surface, where once the cotton, corn and tobacco 
plantations were incomparably productive under a sys- 
tem of tillage the most wasteful and unscientific ever 
followed on so large a scale. These famous plantations 
are scarcely half occupied now, many of them having 
been wholly abandoned, and are already covered with a 
thick growth of considerable pine trees. 

West of Mobile lies the typical coast country, with a 
hight, dry, sandy soil, elevated from ten to fifty feet 
above the sea level in the better portions, and possessing 
a climate the most healthful and enjoyable (all the year 
round) that I have yet discovered. 

Mobile is a city whose situation and natural advan- 
tages, the chief of which is a fine harbor for deep- 
draught vessels, are attracting the attention of capital- 
ists. Her railroad facilities are already commanding, 
and new lines are well under way. For a winter resort 
no city offers more genuine attractions, while the steady 
advance in the value of real estate is the register of a 
healthy and prosperous growth. 

It is not, however, especially for the benefit of rich 
persons who are looking out for paying investments that 
{ write this paper, for they usually know well in ad- 
vance where to place their money; but I would call the 
attention of working people, those who have frugal 
habits and are willing to go and build up a country for 
themselves, to this gulf-coast region lying between 
Tallahassee and New Orleans, and particularly to that 
part of it from Mobile westward. 

First as to the price of land. Very good farming, 
fruit and truck lands are offered everywhere at from 
one to fifteen dollars the acre. To be sure this is not 
rich soil like that of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, but it 
is very productive under skillful tilling and is more than 
twice as easy to work as is the land of the West or that 
of New England. Moreover, two and often three crops 
of vegetables are raised from the same area in one year. 
so evenand mild is the climate. For instance, I ate 
strawberries in January and again in April, from the 
same garden. Two crops of potatoes are common, and 
the ordinary garden vegetables grow the year round. 

Grape culture (which, altho it has been successful for 
a hundred years, is yet in its infancy) will prove as re- 
munerative here as in California. The vines grow 
naturally and bear wonderful quantities of perfect fruit. 
The far-famed Scuppernong seenis to have found its ideal 
habitat here, and the wine made from these grapes, a 
light white product of the flavor of the best claret, finds 
a ready market. 

Pears thrive to perfection. Some of the older orchards 
are really superb beyond comparison, both in the size of 
the trees and in the quantity and quality of the fruit. 
Peaches do not do so well, tho with care they are grown 
successfully and yield a handsome profit. Figs flourish, 
the trees requiring scarcely any at:ention, and the crop 
is something almost incredible, tho as yet the fruit has 
has not been marketed in any large way. Oranges were 
profitable before the severe frost some years ago de- 
stroyed most of the old orchards. The young groves 
were again considerably injured this spring, but are not 
killed; they bid fairto survive and will be bearing two 
years hence. Pecans of the very best variety are grown, 
the trees bearing from the eighth or tenth year; and those 
groves that are fifteen or twenty years old often bear to 
each tree from two to four barrels of nuts worth from 
ten to thirty dollars the barrel. 

Of small fruits the yield is very great (with the miri- 
mum of labor in cultivation) especially of blackberries, 
dewberries and strawberries. ‘lhe currant does not suc- 
ceed well, nor does the raspberry; but many tropical and 
semi-tropical species of small fruit yield abundantly. 

Cabbage, turnips, cauliflower, lettuce, beets, radishes, 
onions, and almost all kinds of garden plants are easily 
grown, with but little use of fertilizers. 

I have given the above details from actual knowledge. 
with a view to attracting the attention of men of small 
means toa region of country where well-directed Jabor 
and economy will give most satisfactory returns in 4 
climate which in summer, owing to the prevailing Gu'f 
breezes, is not as warm as that of the Middle States, and 
which in winter is like perpetual spring.” And while! 
do not advise men who are in robust health and have 
good farms in the North to go to this Gulf-coast country, 
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they may have excellent farms of their own. Espe- 
cially is it well for those of weak constitutions who are 
yet compelled to work hard for subsistence, to bear in 
mind that there is a country where scant clothing and 
jack of fuel never brink any actual suffering. Many 
families live contented and happy in houses that have 
not cost them fifty dollars each, and these, tho usually 
ignorant people in a way, are kind, honest and worthy. 
Schools are increasing, churches are springing up, and 
it needs but a good sprinkling of thrifty Northern iami- 
lies to add just that movement to things that will insure 
a rapid development of the whole region. 

So far I have spoken of the country outside of the im- 
mediate vicinity of the towns. The little cities of the 
Gulf Coast region are built on the water’s edge over- 
looking the beautiful Gulf itself, or some still ‘more 
beautiful bay or bight extending into the land. There 
are Pacagoula, Ocean Springs, Biloxi, Mississippi City, 
Pass Christian and Bay Saint Louis, each of them most 
beautifully situated on a bold, high bluff facing the wa- | 
ter. The inhabitants of these little cities are mostly 
people of wealth, culture and refinement, who have 
their winter homes in New Orleans and _pass the sum- 
mer here in beautiful spacious cottages embowered in 
live oaks, orange trees, oleander and crepe myrtle 
hedges and at all seasons surrounded with flowers. In} 
the rear of the cottages you everywhere see orchards of 
pears, oranges, figs, plums and peaches and flourishing 
vineyards. The railway from Mobile to New Orleans 
runs through all these Gulf Coast towns, three trains 
the day each way, so that you can go to the great Cres- 
cent City and spend the day returning early in ths even-. 
ing. 

Last winter an English artist spent some days with 
me along the coast sketching, and it was a matter of 
great wonder to him that such a country, with such a 
sky, a sea like emerald and aclimate not equaled by 
that of Italy or that of the South of France should have 
remained so long almost unknown to those who are 
forever looking for an ideal winter home. I recall ane 
fine day in middle January that, as we drove along the 
fine shell road on the breezy bluffs of Bay Saint Louis, 
he took off his hat and, waving it in the direction of 
Cat Island, exclaimed, in a burst of enthusiasm: 

‘‘ There never was another ten miles drive to equal 
this in the exhilaration that comes of pure air and a 
combination of rare elements of beauty.” 

On one hand were the cosy and attractive houses, on 
the other the rolling Gulf, and overhead hung a sky 
like that of the most faultless June day. The roses 
were in full bloom, likewise the japonicas; there was 
perfume in the air, and the mocking-birds were singing 
a month too soon. The artist turned his gaze from sea 
to land and said: 

‘* What a very paradise this would soon be were it as 
near to London as it is to New York.” 

People are swarming every winter into Florida, where 
they pass the season in little inland towns that are 
beautiful enough and warm enough; but here on the 
Gulf Coast they can have all that Florida can offer with 
the addition of a fine sea view and easy communication 
with the metropolis of the low country. The lectures, 
the opera, the plays, the libraries and the churches of 
New Orleans may be reached any day, returning the 
same evening. Those. who like out-door sports and 
recreation can have fine fishing and shooting. Water 
fowl] are abundant on the island marshes and estuaries; 
red-snappers, sheep’shead and bass. are plentiful, and 
there is no end of the best of oysters in all the waters. 
Yachting, boating and sea-bathing are kept up by some 
persons the year round. 

Upon the whole this sixty or eighty miles of Gulf 
coast can be justly called the most attractive region now 
open to Northern emigrants who desire to find a de- 
lightfully healthful climate, superb weather all the year 
and land at once very cheap and fairly productive. As 
awinter resort for invalids, not consumptives, and for 
those seeking exhilarating rest, it is an ideal country. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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ASCENSION DAY. 


BY EDWARD W. GILMAN, D.D., 
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THE traditional reluctance of many Churches to ob- 
serve the festivals and fasts of the Christian year has so 
far yielded to the influences of the present day that 
Christmas and Easter are sure of well-nigh universal 
recognition. The event of our Lord’s death on the cross 
is no less worthy of commemoration; but, partly because 
it is not festive and partly because it falls upon a week- 
day, it occupies far less of Christian thought, altho a 
Good Friday observance is growing in favor, and may 
easily be turned to edification by the devout. But there 
are two other days which are entitled to be regarded as 
cardinal points in the Christian year, against the observ- 
ance of which no good argument can be urged. These 
are Ascension Day and Whitsunday; the one recalling 
to mind our Lord’s departure from his disciples, and the 
other the fulfillment of his promise in the advent of the 
Comforter. It is of the former of these that I write to- 
day. 
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themes, with question and answer and promise and 
blessing; and then he was taken up and a cloud re- 
ceived him out of their sight. ‘ He led them out as far 
as to Bethany, and he lifted up his hands and blessed 
them. And it came to pass, while he blessed them, he 
was parted from them, and carried up into Heaven.” 
So terminated the earthly interviews between our 
Lord and his chosen Apostles; and thus ceased that 
manifestation of divine glory in the person of Christ 
upon which men had for years been permitted to gaze. 
He who was the desire of all nations and the theme of 
all the prophets, had come and gone. Prodigies and 
signs had marked his incarnation and nativity; wonders 
had attended him in his pathway; the powers of Nature 
had ever responded to his will; even the grave had 
heard his voice and given up its prey; when human 
hearts were closed against him, the heavens paid him 
allegiance and acknowledged his dominion; and so it 
was fit that when his work on earth was done, his de- 
parture from this world should be as miraculous as any- 
thing which had occurred in the whole period of his life. 
It is noteworthy, but not strange, that the exact local- 
ity from which our Lord ascended cannot be identified. 
The ancient tradition which fixes the spot upon the sum- 
mit of the Mount of Olives in full view of the city, is 
obviously in contradiction of the Scripture, which says 
he led them as far as to Bethany, a village on the east- 
ern slope of Olivet, the summit of which they would 
naturally cross on their return to Jerusalem. This omis- 
sion to give us any means of identifying the locality is 
in perfect accord with the usages of the New Testament 
writers, whose habit is to speak of events rather than of 
places and dates. They wrote a gospel for all nations, 
and would have their readers remember the occurrence, 
the transaction, the fact, without attaching undue im- 
portance to localities and times. Inthe period covered 
by the Old Testament history there was frequent dispo- 
sition to mark places by monuments, as we see in the 
pillar set up by Jacob at Bethel, and in the twelve stones 
brought from Jordon and piled up at Gilgal, with the 
expressed design that children should be led to ask: 
‘*What mean ye by these stones?” and should thus keep in 
mind the entrance into Canaan. But we find no such 
memorials of events in the life of our Saviour. We have 
notrace of the spot where the angel appeared by night 
to the shepherds, or of the place where they found the 
new-born king. No memorial was set up to mark the 
abode of Christ in his early years, no pillar im the gar- 
den that witnessed his awful agony, no inscription 
marked the tomb where for two nights his body was 
guarded by Roman soldiers, We know not the moun- 
tain where he was transfigured, nor the place where he 
was manifested to five hundred of his followers in Gali- 
lee, nor the room where he supped with his disciples, 
| nor the mound which his feet last pressed before he rose 
to Heaven. Nodoubt the disciples treasured up precious 
associations with all these places, and often spoke of 
them to one another and to new believers; but it was the 
invention of a later age to show the impress of our Sa- 
viour’s feet in the rock; and in the Scriptures which were 
to endure forever and be circulated throughout all lands 
no attempt was made by any writer to keep alive a re- 
membrance of the localities which witnessed events of 
world-wide importance. 
The ascension of our Lord was in strict accord with 
the words by which he had been preparing his disciples 
to expect it. He had begun to speak of it as far back as 
the conversation recorded in the sixth chapter of John, 
when he said, ‘‘I am the living bread which came down 
out of heaven.” This gave offense, and they thought it 
a hard saying. ‘rotheir murmuring he replied, ‘‘ What 
and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where he 
was before?” 
As the time drew near, he spoke with greater dis- 
tinctness : ‘‘I go to prepare a place foryou. WhitherI 
go ye know. Greater works than these shall ye do, 
because go to the Father. Ye have heard how I said, I 
goaway andcome again unto you. If ye love me, ye 
would rejoice because I said, I go unto my Father.” 
And when their minds were bewildered, questioning 
what he could mean by the phrases, ‘‘a little while,” 
and ‘“‘I goto the Father,” he said yet more plainly, ‘‘I 
came forth from the Father and am come into the 
world; again I leave the world and go to the Father.” 
Then onthe eventful morning of the resurrection, 
when Jesus showed himself to Mary in the garden and 
she was about to worship him, hesaid unto her, ‘“‘ I am 
not yet ascended to my Father; but go to my brethren, 
and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and your 
Father; and to my God and your God.” So clear are 
these statements, that if the history of his life had closed 
with that interview, our conclusion would be that he had 
ascended to Heaven with the body which was raised 
from the tomb. 
But the ascension is not a matter of inference, for a 
chosen few were permitted to behold it. The eleven 
were with Jesus. He had given them reason to expect 
his withdrawal. Before his crucifixion he had ‘been 
with them” by day and by night, in the crowded streets 
and on the seashore, and in the desert place. After his 
passion ‘‘ he showed himself alive” for forty days, and 
as that period drew near to a close, he gave them com- 
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for the promise of the Father, which they had heard 
from his lips, and which would be accomplished before 
many days; and then, as if they realized that he would 
not long tarry with them, they seized the opportunity 
to ask: ‘‘ Lord, wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel?” So he was preparing them for his 
departure; and when the event occurred they were com- 
petent witnesses of the fact. It is in the daytime; the 
eleven are together; Jesus leads them along by a familiar 
path which they have often trod with him till they 
come even to the borders of Bethany. There the din of 
the city is hushed and they are concealed from view. 
There he talks with them, still in familiar speech, and 
gives them his benediction; and while he speaks, while 
his hands are lifted to bless them, he is parted from 
them; he rises into the air; their eyes follow; they look 
intently until a cloud receives him out of their sight. 
And while they still are gazing with wonder, two men 
stand by in white apparal to testify that Jesus has in- 
deed gone up into Heaven and shall come again in like 
manner at a future day. 
“ Thy rising form on Olivet 
A summer shadow cast; 
The hoary trees, with May-dews wet, 
Drooped as the shadow past; 
And as thy lessening form departs, 
While stand the eleven round, 
Thy blessing falls into their hearts 
Like dew upon the ground. 


* And still the silver cloud from Heaven, 

That stooped to be thy car, 

Mounts upward from the lone eleven, 
Like some receding star; 

And hymns come down, like whispers heard 
By those who love them well, 

Tones of the old prophetic word, 
The voice of Israel: 


“ Lift up your heads, ye gates on high, 
Doors of the eternal dome 
Be lift, that in triumphantly 

The King of glory come.” 
Thus did they behold the crowning glory of the in- 
carnation. Thus were they permitted to see the fulfill- 
ment of the Saviour’s words as he left them and went 
to the Father. Thus did they see that his resurrection 
from the grave was one step in his transition toa higher 
form of existence; a re-union of soul and body for “‘ an 
unbroken eternity of life.” Then they went back to 
Jerusalem with great joy, and made the temple arches 
bear witness to the ardor of their praise. And there 
shortly they found occasion to tell the people how God 
had exalted Jesus by his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, and how the heavens must receive him until 
the time of the restitution of all things. Great, indeed, 
the mystery of godliness, which ‘‘ was manifest in the 
flesh, and received up into glory!” 
This fact of the ascension, while definitely recorded by 
Mark and Luke, is also interlinked with the whole sys- 
tem of Christian doctrine. The resurrection, as a fun- 
damental truth of the Christian system, implies an as- 
cension to glory. Itssignificance and value depend on his 
return to Heaven. When death came, it caused a sepa- 
ration of soul and body. The Saviour’s body was in- 
sensible, lifeless, dead; but on the third day it was re- 
vived, it lived, it left the grave. Then it was seen by men, 
and touched by human hands; not a phantom, eluding 
the grasp, but a true body with flesh and bones, that talk- 
ed and ate like men even as before it slept in the tomb; but 
what was to be its final destiny? It must either remain 
on the earth a living body, or it must be again divorced 
from the soul by a process of death and be subject to 
decay, or it must be taken to a world of glory, with or 
without some change in its nature. But there was no 
occasion for its remaining here a living body; the work 
of Christ was finished; the object of the incarnation 
was accomplished; there had been suffering enough and 
humiliation enough. 

Nor could the body die again. Here was the victory 
over death, that the Saviour’s body did not see corrup- 
tion. To suppose the soul to leave it again after the re- 
union takes away the glory of the resurrection. On 
that supposition how was Christ’s resurrection superior 
to that of Lazarus? What value or significance had it 
if it was not a final resurrection, a re-union for eterni- 
ty? Thatcould not be; and so we find Paul’s confident 
statement : ‘‘Knowing that Christ, being raised from 
the dead, dieth no more; death hath no more dominion 
over him.” Our Lord’s death was a needful prelude to 
his resurrection ; ‘Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” But what could follow his 
resurrection save his ascension to glory? This seems to 
be implied as a necessary result of taking up that life 
which was voluntarily laid down. Wegather it as con- 
fidently from its connection with the Christian system 
as from the testimony of those who witnessed it. 

So the ascension was the crowning testimonial to his 
truth and power, confirming to the letter what he had 
said and strengthening the faith of his disciples at the 
time when they were to go forth to testify of his majesty 
ard love. The heavens had been opened and God’s voice 
had been heard; the powers of Nature had been subject 
to him; evil epirits had recognized and obeyed him; the 
prince of this world had trembled before him; every- 
thing but the wicked heart of man had recognized his 
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and the rulers had taken counsel against the anointed of | a book, containing the records of a not very eventful | elections shall have come to pass the South re. 


the Lord; they ,had scourged and mocked and con- 
demned and crucified him. That was a dark hour for 
his disciples. ‘‘ We trusted (they said) that it had been 
he which should have redeemed Israel.” The resurrec- 
tion had dispelled that gloom. They were begotten 
again toa living hope. But it was right that by this 
obvious and infallible token the witnesses for Christ 
should be fully assured that there had been no failure in 
the divine plan; that all had been accomplished accord- 
ing to God’s eternal purpose, and that he whom they had 
known on earth in his humiliation had been taken up to 
the throne of God. 

This, also, was the accomplishment of his own desire 
—the joy that was set before him. His prayer had been, 
** Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the 
glory which I had with thee before the world was.” 
That human body, born of woman, and dignified by 
union with the divine, had never been in Heaven. It 
was to be exalted, glorified, established on the throne, 
and made to share in the dignity of the soul which had 
dwelt in it. 

If then we ever catch a glimpse of Heaven, is it not in 
this scene, when we see Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels for the suffering of death, crowned 
with glory and honor? Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors. What joy, when 
Abel and Enoch and Noah and Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob, when David and Solomon and Isaiah, when John 
the Baptist and the forgiven malefactor and the multi- 
tude of saints hail their ascended Redeemer and Lord, 
and the angelic host do honor to the exalted Man. Now 
may those twelve legions worship him whom they were 
not permitted to rescue from earthly foes. Now may 
they behold, and beholding, adore the mystery of redeem- 
ing love, when he who has trodden the wine-press alone, 
comes into those heavenly courts, a great High Priest, 
by one offering perfecting them that are sanctified, 
henceforth expecting until his enemies are made his 
footstool. There all power is given to him as mediator- 
ial King, and he sits upon the throne. His the power 
displayed in the planting and training of the Church, 
and in all its conquests until now. His the truth pro- 
claimed, his the life imparted, his the glory and the vic- 
tory. And where Christ is, his disciplés must be. He 
cannot leave them long in this world of sorrow and of 
sin. Heawaitsthemthere. He their advocate; he their 
mediator; he their intercessor; he the light and joy of 
Heaven. Those that love him must rejoice, as the Apos- 
tles did, returning from Olivet, that he is gone before. 
When they die, they will find him there. Their bodies 
may be committed to the earth, or sleep beneath the 
ocean wave, but still they will wait in hope, beholding 
his glorified body and seeing there the pattern and first- 
fruits of the great harvest-time. ‘‘I shall behold thy 
face in righteousness; I shall be satisfied when I awake 
with they likeness.” 

And even while we remain on earth, the ascension of 
Christ brings eternal things very near to us. It does 
away the vacancy in which our minds would grope if 
left to their unaided meditation on the future state. 
Christ brought life and immortality to ligkt, not alone 
by walking forth at early morning from the tomb where 
he was laid to sleep, and showing how easy for him to 
do away the power of death, but also by rising upward 
on a chariot of clouds and taking his human nature to a 
heavenly throne. Because of this we can see beyond 
the river of death. We may look back, we often look 
back to Calvary; but our Saviour is not there; we find 
not the living among the dead. The nails could not 
hold him to thecross; the massive rocky door could not 
keep him within the tomb. He lives, he reigns, glori- 
fied, exalted, adored, God over all, blessed forever. 

The Word which was made flesh and dwelt among 
us, was taken up to the heavens and seated ‘at the 
right hand of the Father, and the grand sequence of 
Christian truth does not allow us to limit our thought 
to the incarnation and the life of Christ, or to his suffer- 
ings and death, but ev2r holds up to view the risen 
Saviour, the ascended Lord, the eternal King, present 
every day with his disciples, who also shall come again 
in glory, to judge the world. He liveth, and was dead, 
and is alive for evermore, 
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AN English friend is much amused with the American 
wit that he finds scattered about our newspapers. ‘The 
frisky head lines,” said he, ‘‘so captivating that they 
tickle that side of our nature that always calls for 
amusement more than for serious things; sometimes it 
is serious and does not of itself amuse. They may be 
talking of something as vital as the question of heir- 
ship in an estate, but they head the column with ‘ Who 
Breathed Last? the matter turning on whether one or 
the other of two parties lived five seconds longer, and 
involving in its decision a question of several millions 
of dollars. The heading of a Senator’s speech last week 
was ‘ Hades’ Earthly Kival’; and the fact that the Pan- 
American trip South broke up was lined ‘ They did not 
want to go,’ andso on. Then the short paragraphs, the 
bright comments, are enough to make Sidney Smith 
turn over in his grave. We thought he was worthy of 





life, simply because of the bright things he said about 
it; but just listen to these, all said off-hand, put in the 
daily paper, read and forgotten, and looking for some 
more to-morrow. I cut some of them out. This is 
political fun. The heading is, ‘We Will Have Pie,’ and 
itsays:‘The Wicked Ways and Means Committee has not, 
probably, reflected upon the fact that an increase of duty 
on tin plate might increase the price of grocery pies. 
The party that deliberately adds to the price of pie will 
be hurled from power the moment the American people 
can getatit.’” And my English friend chuckled, and took 
upanother. ‘‘ This interests me because I am a free trad- 
er. ‘The proposed tariff on eggs has not interfered mate- 
rially with the crop of chickens in the Democratic news- 
papers this spring. They are out for a crow, even tho 
the provocation be local.’ Then they want to make 
fun of New York, your great city—sitting at the head 
of her noble bay and ruled by Irish immigrants and 
scallawags, I think you call it, until her politicsreeks 
to Heaven. Here it is. ‘New York city cries for a 
fire-proof place in which to keep its records. Nothing 
short of infinite mercy can insure that city’s record 
against fire.’ Oh, that is delicious! Then there is other 
fun not political, and as exquisite as Sidney himself. 
Just listen to this: ‘Don’t you think that Mr. 
Downylip is a very self-conscious young person,’ 
said one Washington girl to another. ‘ Yes; but 
you can’t blame him. It’s the only thing that 
saves him from total oblivion.’ Oh, you are a 
great people! You frolic and carry on like a young 
giant—you are so confident in your future, and so jolly 
from your prosperous past; even your great Civil War 
did not steady or sadden you permanently, and here you 
are making fun even with your great questions—not of 
them; oh, no; not of them. You are dreadfully in 
earnest about your tariff, but you will have your joke 
with it, We? Well, Punch makes our political jokes 
for us. We never set them afloat in the pages of any 
newspapers or in all of them. Our political fun is all 
Punch. You have a duty on pictures and statues, but 
you let the statue of your rebel General Lee come in 
free; and you let also those deluded Virginians put up 
his name in the old church at Alexandria on one side 
of the chancel wall, with that of General Washington 
on the other. Washington would have taken arms 
against Lee and denounced him as a traitor if he had 
been alive in the days of your rebellion. Lee was doing 
what he could to break up the unity which your Wash- 
ington struggled and almost died for, and the necessity 
of preserving your bond of union is the one thing he 
bears upon most strongly in his last letter to the country 
he loved. You area great people. Iam going down to 
Mount Vernon to see the house and the tomb of that 
admirable General Washington.” 

The House and Senate are getting to have such a 
weary look that one almost feels sorry for them, as the 
session goes on. Somebody keeps talking all the time; 
that is inevitable. If there should be silence on the 
floor for the space of five minutes it would be more as- 
tonishing, more unparalleled than any other proceeding 
in the legislation of Congress. One felt almost, in look- 
ing down at them from the gallery, as if the time had 
come when there were no really great questions before 
the country. The people sitting in the gallery could not 
hear the speaking that was going on, and began chatting 
among themselves in low tones. Great was the amaze- 
ment when somebody who had been debating sat down 
and there was a burst of applause from his own side. 
Evidently something had been going on, only nobody 
outside knew what. I overheard one gentleman say to 
his neighbor: ‘‘ We shall have to find out what they 
have been talking about in the newspaper to-morrow 
morning. What a pity they will make so much noise.” 

And soitisa pity. But what can youdo? Three hundred 
members cannot keep their seats and hold their tongues. 
They cannot even go into the cloak rooms to talk, 
They want to talk to each other in a low tone there, on the 
floor, and unless it 1s their own bill that is up they will 
do it. When Mr. Reed took the chair for the first time 
after his return from the Pittsburg banquet, in mem- 
ory of General Grant, there was more of a buzz than 
ever. Everybody looked at him with a renewed interest, 
He had been along with the men who had ventured to 
speak against Civil Service Reform, who had come out 
openly and said that there was no sympathy in the 
country in the attempt to create a professional class of 
office-holders. He himself had not touched upon that 
vexed question, but had spoken upon the wisdom of 
putting the charge of Federal elections into Federal 
hands. At first sight the proposition startles everybody 
and creates a disposition to stand up for States Rights 
that recalls the days of Calhoun and the Democratic 
Party. Mr. Reed says: ‘‘ When a Federal election is 
held, it has nothing to do with State Government, but 
becomes part and parcel of the Government of the United 
States at large where there is no possibility of Negro 
domination, ignorant or otherwise.” 

That is quoted from the report of his speech, and the 
allusion to the Negro domination so much feared by the 
South isin another part and is mingled with a cutting 
ccmment upon the way the South denies the frauds in 
elections and the ballot-box stuffings. At the close 
of his speech he says: “If the condition of Federal 





lieved from outside pressure will break down the race 
issue, and the Southern people will divide not on the 
color issue but on the questions which make up sound 
politics and good government and the principles which 
our American system always intended; that the voter 
whether white or black shall contribute his share to the 
government of all,and the hopes which were at the 
foundation of all our great sacrifices will be finally and 
completely fulfilled.” Mr. Reed is careful to say, “] 
speak only for myself. WhatI say binds nobody but 
me, and not even me if the Republican Party prefers 
another policy.” 

Meantime there are two Federal Election bills before 
Congress, one in the House, drawn by Mr. Lodge, the 
other in the Senate, prepared by Mr. Hoar, and Mr. Reed’s 
speech is in line with them in the general features they 
both offer, that the Government should control its elec- 
tions. The two bills. differ from each other on various 
points, and both have been received with great bitterness 
and severity by the Democratic Party. They likea solid 
South—a constituency which is not able to read is much 
more easily handled than one that reads because the man 
who possesses this accomplishment is likely to think. 
The hostility of the Southern Democrats is genuine, and 
produced not simply by a disposition to harass and 
thwart the other side in every possible way, but they fear 
a law which will take the election of Federal officers out 
of their hands and put it into the courts and into the 
charge of Federal officers; these are likely to be men 
who do not hold a loaded Winchester in one hand while 
they are at the polls, and who will be willing to let the 
voter vote as he sees fit, not as the Democrats see fit. 
Accordingly, the Lodge bill in the House and Mr. Hoar’s 
bill in the Senate have brought the Democrats into line. 
In the Senate as soon as the name of the bill was read 
Mr. Pugh, of Alabama, was on his feet saying that the 
favorable report of this bill was opposed by every Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee, who regarded it as 
revolutionary in its character, and that it would com- 
mit the judiciary powers of the United States to partisan 
and political uses; and he was careful to bring in, at an 
early part of his remonstrance, the threat of the blood- 
shed which would ensue if the bill ever became a law. 
He knows how ready the South is to use gunpowder 
and ball in its remonstrances, and now isa good time to 
bring that forward. He said, however, that in the 
chamber, its passage would be resisted by every parlia- 
mentary method and every method allowed by the Con- 
stitution. He is willing that the pistol and bludgeon 
argument should not be brought back within the walls 
of Congress and re-instated there, but will leave it to his 
constituency, feeling certain of them. 

Let no one think that there are not great questions be- 
fore the National Legislature. Besides the increase of 
our Navy and this question of Federal elections, there is 
the relief of the people from unnecessary taxation, in- 
volving a tariff question that touches us all in our most 
sensitive point—our pockets; the increase of our com- 
merce, and, perhaps greatest of all, the struggle between 
the silver men and the gold men in the question of our 
currency. Mr. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, has 
a bill before the public to meet the agitation on the sub- 
ject of free coinage, which is provoking wrath and ap- 
probation in different quarters. I met him the other 
night, and looked at his thoughtful, steady face. Even 
in society, as he then was, when one puts on a pleasant 
aspect, there was the stedfast look of one who daily 
meets grave questions and has to decide upon them. I 
thought of his bill, and said: “I wish I knew enough 
about your bill to talk about it with you.” 

He smiled, and answered with a quick little sparkle of 
his eyes, ‘‘ I wish other people did too.” It was a quick 
answer given in passing him, but had meat in it. If 
people would look Mr. Windom’s bill over in a thought- 
ful manner, and see the good points and not be carried 
away by the craze of those men who own silver mines 
in Nevada and in other States, it would settle their 
views on a sound basis. The desire of two or three 
Senators and ex-Senators and of several members of the 
House is to add value to the product of their silver 
mines, having it coined into United States money. Their 
Silver Bill will do that, then every security bound up 
with property will lessen in value, and it will be easier 
to speculate than to earn money. The wiser heads in 
Congress know all this, and year after year have post- 
poned the struggle, compromising a little sometimes. 
The Bland bill of 1878 was wrung from the more sensi- 
ble men, as a surrender; they were obliged to make, 
against their reason and common sense, and now the 
struggle is on again with renewed force. ‘The West,” 
somebody has said, “is mortgaged to the East.” It 
would be money in the pockets of the constituency of 
many members to be able to pay their mortgages in 
silver money, whose standard of value has been reduced. 
Congress ought to meditate long before it meddles with 
the standard of value. Nevertheless the miembers of the 
House and the members of the Senate look very tired, 
viewed from the gallery, with the eyes of visitors who 
have not been to a caucus the evening before and toa 
committee meeting in the hours before the session opens 
at twelve o’clock. 

The morning papers had a paragraph saying that Mrs. 
General Garfield went to call on the President and Mrs. 
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Harrison one day last week. As one reads her name 
the old interest and feeling revive. She has at last come 
back to Washington. When she went away nearly ten 
years ago, following the body of her murdered husband 
to his grave in Clevelang, the terrible memories that 
clustered around the White House forbade the idea of 
ever returning to it. But time passed on; her children 
have grown up; her daughter has married, and cone 
bere to live. Lust week Mrs. Senator Sherman, Mrs. 
Powell and other ladies, called on Mrs. Garfield at the 
house of her daughter, Mrs, Stanley Brown, and found 
her, still in mourning, but with the same sweet, strong 
face, and the same pleasant manners as of old. Her 
hair is a little grayer, but she has gained flesh—just 
enough to smooth the lines of her face without lessening 
its expression of sympathy or its sensitiveness. The 
ladies who called sat and talked to her about everything 
but the memories that stirred in the hearts of all. The 
only allusion made was, when one of them rose to go, 
she ventured to say: ‘‘I feared you never would feel 
that you could come back here.” 

“It is having her daughter here that draws her,” 
said Mrs. Stauley Brown, with a smile and putting her 
arm around her mother as she spoke, as if even so much 
suggestion as that simple remark was all that it was 
safe to make. The visitor was quick to see it, and after 
that the talk flowed on easily as in an ordinary call. 
Mrs. Garfield made no calls, but on her departure, a few 
days later, she sent cards to those friends who had 
called, the envelop bearing the frank which was 
granted by special act of Congress a few years ago. 


Sine t Arts. 


OLD MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


BY WILLIAM C. WARD, 














THE exhibition of works by the old masters at the Royal 
Academy this year is in some respects exceptionally inter- 
esting, altho less comprehensive than usual. The Italian 
schools of painting are altogether unrepresented; the 
Frencn school is represented only by one moderately inter- 
esting landscape by Nicholas Poussin. On the other hand, 
the exhibition is particularly strong in examples of the 
English, Vutch and Spanish schools; and it possesses a spe 
cial feature, of some importance, in the collection of studies 
and decorative designs by the late Alfred Stevens, which 
fills the room usually assigned to water color drawings. 

In accordance with long established custom, the first 
room is devoted exclusively to paintings by masters of the 
English school. ‘The first picture is a portrait, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, of an American beauty, Mrs. Payne 
Gallwey. It is a mere sketch of the lady's head, in profile, 
the canvas being left, in places, untouched with the brush; 
but the exceeding loveliness and sweet expression of the 
face, together with the delicacy and purity of the flesh 
tints, render it, in its unfinished condition, remarkably at- 
tractive. The same beautiful lady figured, with her little 
son, in one of Sir Joshua’s celebrated pieces, the picture 
well known under the title of ‘“‘ Pick-a back.’’ Next to 
“ Mrs. Payne-Gallwey”’ hangs another sketch, equally un- 
finished and equally delightful. This is by Gainsborough, 
and represents a famous beauty of her day, the Hon. Mrs 
Graham, whose finished portrait, by the same master, 

forms the principal attraction of tte Scottish National Gal- 
lery at Edinburgh. In some respects I prefer the sketch at 
Burlington House to the Edinburgh por'rait, fine as that 
undoubtedly is. The attitude of the figure in the sketch 
shows more grace and less self-consciousness. The lady is 
standing in the doorway of a cottage. and holding a broom 
(hence the title of ‘“‘The Housemaid’’); her figure almost 
fronts the spectator, but her head is turned a little to the 
right, as if something had just caught her attention. Her 
dress and cap are of the simplest description; no silks and 
laces as at Edinburgh; but this very simplicity has a charm 
of its own, and admirably sets off the slim, graceful form 
and pretty face of the lady. 

Passing by, among other things, three interesting little 
early landscapes by Gainsborough, we come to a master- 
piece of George Morland’s—one of his usual subjects; a 
farmyard, with a brown horse, two or three pigs, and two 
men, whose appearance induces us to rank them, morally 
and intellectually, somewhere between the horse and the 
pigs. But the technique and the coloring are beyond all 
praise. The subject, perhaps, is not of a very elevated class; 
but in such subjects Morland is absolutely without a rival. 
No one ever painted pigs to such perfection. There is an- 
other excellent pig picture by Morland in the same room. 

George Romney is one of the painters who are conspicu- 
ously well represented in this year’sexhibition. In the first 
room are hung several portraits by him, among which I like 
best a charming half-length of the Marchioness of Hertford. 

But a more important example of this master is the beauti- 

ful picture of “ Serena in the Boat of Apathy,” the subject 

of which is taken from his friend Hayley’s poem, “The 

Triumphs of Temper.” Serena is gracefully reclining in an 

inconveniently small boat, which is being urged across the 

river by a strange figure, shoulder-deep in the water. On 
the farther shore stands her guardian spirit, waiting to con- 
duct the amiable heroine of Mr. Hayley’s poem through the 
dismal regions inhabited by the victims of spleen. In the 
third room may be seen a still more beautiful picture by 

Romney, illustrating another passage of the same poem. 

In this picture the lovely Serena, dressed in a simple white 

night-gown, is sitting in her bedroom, absorbed in the 

perusal of a small volume, of which the spell has rendered 
her utterly oblivious of the passage of time. Through the 
window by her table is seen the sky, already bright with 


composition is also the loveliest of the three. It is evening, 
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book to which Mr. Hayley, not without justice, ascribes an 
influence so powerfully anti-narcotic. The book that Ed- 
mund Burke sat up all night to read, might well keep 
Serena from her pillow. These beautiful subjects were 
both engraved for a duodecimo edition of the ‘‘ Triumphs 
ot Temper,” in which, however, they are ascribed to Stoth- 
ard, who surely had ideas enough of his own without steal- 
ing from Romney. 

There are some good landscapes in this room by Con- 
stable, Linnell and Crome; and, finer than all these, three 
“Ttalian Landscapes,’”’ by Richard Wilson, painted in his 
sunniest and most poetic mood. Perhaps the simplest in 


and the blue sky is flushed, toward the horizon, with faint 
rose-color and gold. In the middle distance rise richly 
wooded hills, of which the loftiest is crowned with a castle 
whose gray towers overtop the soft, golden green foliage. 
In the foreground a pleasant knoll, on which are seen the 
figures of some children and a dog, overlooks a little lake, 
whose still waters reflect the landscape and the quiet sky. 
Lhe scene, with its peaceful sentiment, suggests that happy 
valley wherein the poet Thomson has placed, with such fe- 
licity of description, his Castle of Indolence: 


“ A pleasing land of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye: 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
forever flushing round a summer sky.” 


There is not in the exhibition a single landscape by 
Turner, who is, however, represented by a portrait and a 
sea piece; the latter a small, early picture—good, but of no 
great importance. The portrait is interesting from its own 
merits, as well as from the extreme rarity of T'urner’s at- 
tempts in this branch of art. It is a three-quarter length 
of a naval gentleman with his legs in a fog. His ruddy, 
good humored face is capitally painted, and the back- 
ground of sea and sky is full of true “Turnerian mys- 
tery.” 
We must not quit the first room without noticing Sir 
Joshua’s exquisite portrait of the beautiful Fanny Kem- 
ble, sister of Mrs. Siddons. It was painted in 1783, when 
the lady was in her twenty-fifth year. The face is very 
charming, slightly resembling that of her famous sister, 
tho Fanny was by no means so majestic in expression as the 
Tragic Muse. 
The second room is hung with paintings of the Dutch 
school, comprising excelleat examples of Rembrandt, Cuyp, 
Van Huysum, Maes, Jan Steen, and other well-known mas- 
ters. I cannot share Heine’s admiration for Jan Steen, as 
the apostle of mirth. His pictures, itis true, are filled with 
laughing figures, jest and jollity are rampant in them; but 
they appear to me to express rather a laborious and violent 
caricature of merriment than heart-felt and ‘‘ heart-easing 
mirth.’’ Like many other painters of his country, more 
over, Jan Steen seems to have tagen a special delight in 
ugliness and even in deformity. We feel, at times, a sense 
of something almost ghastly in the make-believe jollity of 
his wrinkled hags and bloated beer- barrels of men. 
By Rembrandt there are several fine portraits; by Nicho- 
las Maes, two admirable and richly colored “ Interiors”; by 
Van Huysum, two flower and fruit pieces, in one of which 
a bunch of purple grapes is painted with such marvelous 
truth and finish, as to be all but deceptive. Of the Cuyps, 
the finest is a ‘‘Scene on the Ice,’’ steeped in that glowing 
afternoon sunlight, which the painter rendered so success- 
fully and sooften. Tne distant figures and buildings are 
treated with singular delicacy and beauty of tone. 
In the third room the English school is again copiously 
represented, altho part of the wall-space is devoted to 
works by Spanish masters, especially Valesquez. ‘Two of 
the Gainsboroughs in this room rank among the artist's 
finest and most celebrated works. One of these is the fa 
mous “Girl and Pigs,’’ which Sir Joshua Reynolds bought 
of the painter, declaring that it was by far the best pic- 
ture that Gainsborough had ever painted. -An old farmer, 
who saw the picture when it was first exhibited, was less 
easily satisfied than the President of the Royal Academy. 
“They be deadly like pigs,’’ he observed; *‘ but no one ever 
saw pigs feeding together without one of them having his 
foot in the trough.” Moreland would never have made 
such a mistake; but he was more conversant with the hab 
its of pigs than Gainsborough, who was probably thinking 
more of the girl—a charming little maiden of about six 
years old, sitting in a contemplative attitude, with her 
little fat cheek resting on her little fat hand, and watching 
the young pigs feeding from an earthenware dish. The 
landscape background is in Gainsborough’s most delight- 
ful manner; and altogether the picture, if it be not abso- 
lutely his best work, is an exceptionally beautiful. example 
of his latest and best style, with its free, flowing execution, 
and warm, rich coloring. The other picture by Gains- 
borough, to which I alluded, belongs also to his late period. 
It is the fine landscape known as ‘‘The Market Cart.”’ In 
the foreground a wagon, drawn by two horses, has stopped 
in the road to take up a girl, whois climbing into it over 
the side. The road is bordered with thick foliage, which 
casts its shadow over the foreground, while the distant 
landscape is bright with sunshine. 
Next to ‘‘ The Market Cart’’ hangs Sir Joshua’s picture 
of ‘“‘ Puck,” painted for Alderman Boydell’s famous 
Shakespeare Gallery. The whole of this remarkable collec- 
tion, comprising about one hundred and seventy paintings, 
was sold by auction in May, 1805. I have before me the 
priced catalog, in which this picture of Sir Joshua’s is de- 
scribed as “ an astonishing effort of that extraordinary ge- 
nius, combining the truth and richness of coloring of Titian 
and the magic effect of Rembrandt.” It is rather quaint 
than beautiful so far as concerns the figure of Puck, an elf- 
ish-looking little urchin with fawn’s ears, seated on a gi- 
gantic mushroom. The wood which forms the background 
is finely and poetically treated, and beneath the trees, at 
some distance, are introduced the figures of the sleeping 
lovers. This picture was bought by Samuel Rogers, the 
poet, for two hundred and five guineas. 





the broadening dawn. Miss Burney’s “Evelina” is the 
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the fascinating ‘‘ Hope Nursing Love,’ one of three pic- 


tures which he painted, with slight variations, of the same 
favorite subject. The present picture was probably at one 
time the finest of the three, but it appears to have suffered 
considerably from cleaning and restoration. A pathetic 
story is told of the beautiful young lady who sat for the 
figure of Hope. She was leftin distressed circumstances 
by the death of her father, Valentine Morris, Governor of 
one of the West india islands, and went on the stage for a 
livelihood. But she fainted away, from timidity and 
weakness combined, during her first performance, and 
never appeared again, dying of consumption a few months 
later. 

Among the portraits by English masters in the third 
room are two charming groups of children by George Rom- 
ney. ‘The best landscapes in the room, after ‘“‘ The Market 
Cart,’ are Constable’s “Dedham Lock,” and Richard 
Wilson’s “Sion Louse.” ‘ Dedham Lock” is a good ex- 
ample of Constable's late style, painted mainly with the 
palette-knife. It represents the artist’s favorite effect of 
breezy, showery weather, and is full of vigor, but utterly 
wanting in breadth by reason of the teasing, minute lights 
which are scattered all over the canvas. ‘‘Sion House” is 
treated in a manner exactly the reverse of Constable’s. 
Breadth and repose are here the predominant qualities, and 
with them are combined the most poetic sentiment and 
wonderful realization of atmosphere and quiet afternoon 
sunshine. 

‘The spanish pictures include a series of gloomy saints 
by Zurbaran, two sentimental, quasi-religious pieces by 
Murillo, and several fine portraits by the greatest master 
of the Spanish school, Diego Valasquez. In these portraits 
the painting is as powerful as the subjects are uninviting; 
higher praise could scarcely be bestowed. Examine, for 
instance, the splendid technique of the portrait of Princess 
Mariana, of Austria, and then consider the subject which 
called it forth—an exceptionally plain young woman, dis- 
guised, till the very appearance of humanity is almost 
lost in a costume which appears to have been invented for 
the express purpose of showing how far it was possible to 
go in the exclusion of everything graceful or becoming. 
Her enormous hoops, her stiff, straight bodice, her hair 
arranged in the fashion of a bolster pressed down on the 
top of the head and bulging at either side, make up an 
ensemble which caps the climax of absurdity in dress. 

The fourth room may be described as an annex tw the 
Tudor exhibition. It is hung round with whole length, 
life-size portraits of ladies and gentlemen of the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean periods, painted by Daniel Mytens 
and other Dutch artists of the time. The chief character- 
istics of these paintings, as of others of the same epoch, are 
the clear, definite outline, the rigid, upright attitudes of 
the figures, the elaborate portrayal of dress and ornament, 
and the general delicacy and high finish otf the execution. 
Studies and designs by Alfred Stevens, who died fifteen 
years ago, fill the fifth and last room. He wasa student of 
the Renaissance, and many of his works display consider- 
able fancy and refined taste. Among the more important 
may be mentioned his model for the Wellington monu- 
ment, and an admirable design, which one would like to 
see carried out, for the interior decoration of the reading- 
room at the British Museum. 

RICHMOND, SURREY, ENGLAND. 








Sanitary. 


THE PHYSICIAN AND THE PLUMBER. 


IT seems to be the general impression of the public that it 
is to the physician we are to look for all that relates to the 
public health. It is true that there is no person whose 
knowledge and influence are so important, if he has been a 
student of hygiene as well as of medicine; but, unfortu- 
nately, the knowledge of hygiene possessed by many physi- 
cians is very superficial. Three or four of our medical col- 
leges append it to sume other professurship, and work in 
some remarks upon it. Four have recently established bio- 
logical laboratories, and yet cannot be said to embrace the 
whole subject. Only two Prussian universities are without 
a professor of hygiene. Several of the medical schools of 
Great Britain give special courses and diplomas in sanitary 
science and art The younger members of the profession 
here are awaking to the importance of this as a study and a 
training, and no doubt we shall find a great increase in this 
practical and saving knowledge. 

But, after all, the physician cannot be expected to encom- 
passall. The engineer, the architect, and those of many 
other representative callings, have direct relation to the art 
of preserving health. It is especial:y to house-builders and 
house-owners that this comes up as a very important con- 
sideration. 

Generally the architect considers the adornment and art 
effect of the building as his chief concern, while now more 
attention is given to matters of air, space, ventilation, 
heating, lighting, etc. A recent writer has noted the sig- 
nificant fact that plumbing specifications, for instance, are 
not written out in detail as are those relating to the car- 
penter and mason. It should be regarded just as much 
the duty of the architect to plan a house in perfect accord 
with sanitary needs as it is to have it presented in its pro- 
portions and adornment. The architeet not only draws 
plans, but supervises construction, and so should either 
himself know or should emplcy as overseer some one who 
is a judge of work and of material in all the lines in which 
there is labor and planning. If no architect is employed to 
see to the execution of the contract some one else of skill 
should be in charge. The system of house-to-house inspec- 
tion reveals so many structural defects that we can no 
longer trust to outside appearances. 

In the introduction of water there is need that more care 
be exercised. It is not very infrequent that there is such 
leakage or wastag¢as to cause damp ground and so pro- 








In the same room hangs one of Reynolds’s masterpieces, 





mote decomposition and dampness. Too often the relation 
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of water-pipes to each other is such that while one spigot is 
open the supply is in part cut off from other parts and the 
traps suffer. Then there are the too frequent breakages of 
pipes by freezing (generally credited to be by thawing), 
which besides the inconvenience adds to the perils of damp- 
ness. This, of course, depends on the character and con- 
stancy of supply. The effect of lead in water from the 
pipes is well known. It is most of all to the plumber that 
we trust the sanitary condition of our houses. First of 
all it needs to be understood that plumbing is very 
intricate work. The laws of pipes are among the most va- 
ried and recondite with which we have to deal. What is the 
effect of varying caliber of pipes? What allowance must 
be made for friction or for the angles at which pipes join? 
What is the effect of air circulating through pipes and how 
is this best to be secured? How shall that inevitable coat- 
ing which takes place on the inside of pipes-be reached or 
removed, or if left in situ, how is it to be prevented from 
emitting deleterious gases? What causes the water ham- 
mer and how is it to be avoided? How is the evaporation 
of water in traps modified? In what cases is there emptying 
of traps by suction, and in what cases by the water being 
blown out? How are the various fixtures to be attached to 
pipes so as to be most secure? Of what metal should all 
pipes consist? We believe that some of these are difficult 
questions in which the plumber must have large aid from 
the physicist and the manufacturer. Then we all know 
how difficult it is to secure good workmen and good work- 
manship, Often the contractor, who knows what is right 
and intends to do it, suffers from the errors of workmen 
when his eyes cannot superintend all. We plead for trade 
schools and for some form of examination and registry of 
plumbers, as thus good workmen are better paid, while 
those who are incompetent either leave the trade or perfect 
themselves in workmanship. Plumbers’ work should 
never be covered up except by necessity, so that any imper 
fection may be readily discovered. 

It is no longer doubted that multitudes of sicknesses and 
deaths result from the imperfect work of the plumber, and 
so we must guard against errors in this occupation as we 
guard other interests where life and health are at stake. 
There are also other evils to these pipes and fixtures to be 
guarded against, such as breakage of pipes by the settling 
of buildings or holes by the gnawing of rats. The gas- 
fitter is sometimes responsible for no small degree of in- 
jury to bealth by reason of imperfect fittings. Leakage of 
gas from the fixtures or increase of carbonic acid gas by 
reason of wrong forms of burners and imperfect combus- 
tion, are far more common than is generally supposed. 
Now that water gas is so much used and that house gas 
too often represents a combination of gases, one of which 
burns and the other escapes, we should remember that 
this deteriorates the qualities of good breathing air. 

After all, it is to the housekeeper that we are to look to 
watch the condition of the house, to secure the most 
thorough cleanliness and to notify as to any need of atten- 
tion. The care of.a house in its sanitary needs amounts to 
far more than is generally supposed. Housekeeping should 
be studied from its sanitary bearings, and such books as 
that of Mrs. Plunkett should be in the hands of those who 
desire to secure a healthy as well as an ornamental house. 








Science. 


THE recent opening of the Sioux Reservation necessi- 
tates a Government survey of this important tract of land. 
The first requisite in such an undertaking is the determi- 
nation of some initial point to which to refer the entire sur- 
vey. In the case of this reservation, the initial point chosen 
is the intersection of the 103d meridian and the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. The latitude and longitude of this point 
will be determined with as great accuracy as possible by 
the use of field astronomical instruments. The respon- 
sibility of this important work has been committed to 
Carleton College Observatory, and Dr. H. C. Wilson, assist- 
ant professor in astronomy in Carleton College, has 
started for South Heart, N. D., which is the nearest point 
to the 103d meridian at which telegraph facilities can be se- 
cured to aid in the work. The longitude of that meridian 
will be determined by simultaneous observations of a list 
of clock-stars at South Heart and at the Observatory. Dr. 
Wilson at the former, observing with a two-inch zenith 
telescope, and Professor Payne and Miss C. R. Willard at 
Northfield, with the meridian circle of the Observatory. 
When the local time of the two places is accurately known, 
an exchange of telegraphic signals will be made in order to 
compare the local time thus obtained, which by proper re 
ductions will give the longitude desired, as based on that 
of Carleton College. The latter has recently been carefully 
determined by direct exchange of telegraphic signals with 
Washington, D. C. It will require about two weeks to com- 
plete this interesting piece of work. 


....The “Star of Bethlehem” has again turned up in the 
newspapers; some of which are now publishing more or less 
sensatioral articles about it, and predicting that it will re- 
appear next August. There is no reasonable ground for 
the belief. It is true that in 1572 Tycho observed a famous 
“‘temporary star’ in the constellation of Cassiopeia, and 
that there are notices, more or less vague, in ancient annals 
concerning stars which appeared in the same region of the 
heavens in 1264 and 945. Certain enthusiasts have drawn 
the very hasty and more than questionable conclusion that 
these latter were identical with Tycho’s star, which they 
suppose to be periodically variable with a period of some- 
thing more than 300 years. Moreover, reckoning back three 
periods of 315 years from 945, would bring us to the Chris- 
tian era, and so they jump to the second conclusion that 
this was the very star that heralded the birth of Christ—a 
conclusion even less justifiable than the other, since Tycho’s 
star, if it was really visible then, would be, not a star in the 
East, but a star in the North. In the latitude of Palestine 
it would have been “ circumpolar,”’ and, as seen from Jeru- 





we can hardly make an absolute denial of its possibility, it 
is certainly not probable in view of what we know about 
other variable stars. Not one of them has a period so long 
as two years, nor exhibits any such sudden and even flash- 
ing change of brightness as that characteristic of the tem- 
porary stars. 


....An extraordinary article in the American Natural- 
ist, by Prof. E. H. Barbour, of lowa College, makes a severe 
attack upon the scientific houesty of Prof. O. C. Marsh, of 
Yale College. Professor Barbour was one of his assistants, 
and writes from inside knowledge. He charges him with | 
falsifying the fossils restored by him, and with general un- 
professional conduct. It will be impossible for Professor 
Marsh not to make some response to this attack, which is 
in some respects more weighty than that made by Professor 
Cope, who was supposed to be acting under the impulse of 
jealousy. 








School and College. 


THE trustees of Robert College, Constantinople, have is- 
sued a circular, appealing to the friends of Christian educa- 
tion in America to contribute $150,000 for the use of the col- 
lege. It was expected that President Washburn would 
follow up this appeal with personal solicitation, but long- 
continued illness has prevented his doing this, until now he 
is forced to return to Constantinople after having secured 
only $25,000. It is recognized by all who know the circum- 
stances that the demand for the balance is immediate and 
imperative. The college has accomplished great things 
with small means, and has the sympathy and confidence of 
the various nationalities of the East. It is as efficient as it 
ever was, but it is not keeping pace with the growing intel 
ligence and advancing civilization of the people who, a few 
years ago, looked upon the course of study as too extended, 
but who now demand more than can be given, especially in 
science and mathematics. Their demands are perfectly 
legitimate, and include nothing but what is now recognized 
as absolutely essential in our American colleges. To meet 
this necessity the trustees propose to take immediate steps 
to establish two new professorships in science and mathe- 
matics, and to erect a new college building, for which per- 
mission has just been graciously and cordially given by the 
Sultan. The sum mentioned above is the least which will 
suffice for this purpose. Much more could be used to the 
greatest advantage. Dr Washburn appeals to all those who 
know anything of the magnificent work which this college 
has done during the twenty-seven years of its existence to 
save it in this emergency, and give it the means to do a still 
greater work in the future. Those who are willing to re- 
spond to this appeal are invited to send their checks to J. 
D. Vermilye, Treasurer of Robert College, Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Bequests should be made to *‘ The 
Trustees of Robert College, of Constantinople, incorporated 
in the State of New York.” 





....Formerly the schools of Medicine, Law, Arts and 
Mines in Columbia College, have had separate exercises; 
but the trustees of the college, two years ago, decided to 
consolidate all these commencements into one. This plan 
met with considerable opposition among the students, and 
was not carried into effect. But the trustees have now de- 
termined that this year shall mark the beginning of the 
new system, and the announcement has been made that the 
Schools of Medicine, Arts, Mines and Political Science will 
have their commencement exercises together. Next year 
the Law School will be included. 


....The Rev. Dr. C. Van Norden, of New Haven, has been 
installed as president of the E!mira Female College, the 
oldest institution of learning for women in the United 
States. Addresses were delivered by the Rev. A. F. De- 
camp, the Rev. Dr. Thomas K. Beecher and the Rev. Dr. 
Cowles, the retiring president. Dr. Var Norden’s address 
was upon the subject of ‘“‘ Higher Education for Women in 
a General Way.” 


.... The sum of $36,000 has been secured by Bishop Hurst 
in Washington out of the $100,000 which it is expected to 
obtain in that city for the purchase of the site for the 
Methodist University. Then Bishop Hurst will appeal to 
the country for the buildings and endowment. 


....Ground has been broken at Bluffton,Ala.,by Governor 
Sears, Bishops Mallalieu and Walden, and Dr. Rust, Hart- 
zell, Cranston and Carter, for the University of the South- 
land. The new university will require about $2,000,000. 








Personalities. 


THE fact that the will of the late Sir William Gull has 
been proved, showing property to the amount of nearly 
£350,000, has created much talk during the last week. It is 
beyond a doubt that for the past few years, since physicians 
have doubled their fees, and since both branches of the 
profession are constantly in receipt of very large sums for 
expeditions by rail, the earnings of members of the healing 
art have very largely increased. There are possibly a dozen 
medical men in London who at their death will be found 
to have amassed £100,000; but there is probably not one 
who has put by anything like the fortune left by Sir Wil- 
liam Gull. ‘‘Put by’ is scarcely the term. Sir William 
was a very careful, not to say parsimonious, man, his ex- 
penses were comparatively small, he entertained very little, 
his practice was extensive, and from time to time he re- 
ceived from grateful-patients special presents of large 
amounts. But it wasin the dealing with and the invest- 
ing of those large amounts that the fortune was made, and 
in this it is understood that Sir William had the advantage 
of excellent advice. 





....General von Caprivi is described as a just man, 





salem, could never have appeared to stand over the village 








thoughtful and almost tender toward subaltern officers in 


of Bethlehem. As to the periodicity of Tycho’s star, while | their straits. Simple and unassuming, as men of merit 


mostly are, he soon found himself beloved by the navy, a)- 
tho never concealing his preference for the army in general, 
and the Guards in particular; and popular in Parliament, 
altho disdaining the use of even the slightest ornament in 
his speech. 


....Edison, when in Paris, laid great stress upon the faft 
that it was dangerous to be sending side by side with gas 
conduits through subterranean Paris electrical currents by 
wires charged with high-tension currents, and predicted 
that explosions would be the result. Many explosions from 
this cause are now occurring in Paris, and the newspapers 
of that city are reverting to Edison’s warning. 


....“‘I get up at five o’clock in the morning,” says Gen. 
eral Sickles, the new Sheriff of New York County, New 
York, “ and study law where I left off in 1860, in order to 
know whatI am doing. I study three hours each day.” 


....-Rider Haggard’s Iceland romance, which is to be 
published next year, has for a hero a yeoman whose early 
life is spent among the Icelandic mountains, and who 
finally sails the seas as a Viking. 

....W. G. Sumner, J. B. Sargent, S. E. Baldwin, of New 
Haven, Conn., and James L. Cowles, of Farmington, have 
been elected vice-presidents of the Massachusetts Tariff Re- 
form League. 


..--Emile Zola has had an offer of $250 a night for forty 
lectures on ‘“‘ Realism” in this country. He wrote a curt 
answer in which he asked: ‘‘ Where and what is the United 
States?” 

...-Arthur Rothschild has sold his famous collection of 
postage stamps for the sum of 360,000. 


Pebbles. 


THE recording angel—A pretty typewriter.—New York 
Herald. 











....The bootblack improves the shining hours by shining 
ours.—Dansville Breeze. 


“ened Shad roes by any other name would doubtless taste 
about the same.—Berkshire News. 


....lf you have any remarks to make about a mule, it is 
safer to say them to his face.—Terre Haute Express. 


....When a barrel is full it generally gets bunged up. 
And this is the case with a man.— Boston Courier. 


--..-The mosquito will soon show the American people 
whether hides are free or not.— Philadelphia Times. 


....-Flies want to make spectacles of themselves when 
they light on a man’s nose.—New Orleans Picayune. 


.... There is a difference between the Czar of Russia and 
a bare-footed beggar. The Czar issues manifestoes, but 
the beggar can manifest toes without his shoes. 


....‘‘Let me never hear of your disobeying me again,” 
said his father, as he laid the hair-brush aside. ‘‘ I w-won’t,” 
sobbed Tommy, “if I can help it. I-I-didn’t t-tell you 
t-this time.”’-—Harper’s Bazar. 


.... The curfew tolls the knell of parting day: 
A jaded crowd sneaks gently o’er the lea— 
The fishers homeward plod their weary way, 
Concocting lies to tell to you and me. 
—Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph. 


..“* Beware! there may be rocks ahead,” 
{ said; but he, with merry laughter, 
Replied: * I hope so, for when I wed, 
The ‘ rocks’ are what I’m after!” 
—Pittsburg Bulletin. 


...“*Come sit beneath this old oak tree, 
And I of love will speak to thee.” 
“Thou’lt speak of love? We'll sit,” she said, 
** Beneath this chestnut-tree, instead.” 
—Washington Post. 


....-Mr. Olds: “‘ Wiil you be my wife?” Miss Youngs 
‘No; but I’— Mr. Olds: “ Don’t say you will be a sister 
tome.’”’ Miss Youngs: ‘‘I wasn’t going to. I was just 
going to say that 1 wouldn’t mind being a widow to you.” 
— Puck. 


.... Secretary Rusk: ‘‘ You want a position in my depart 
ment, eh?’ Applicant: ‘Yes, sir.” Secretary Rusk 
‘* What’s the difference between a beet and the President’s 
Message ?” Applicant: “One is red and the other isn’t.’ 
Secretary Rusk: ‘‘ You’ll do.’”-—Epoch. 


....Essence of being, NTT; prior to, B4; kindly, B9 
Queen Elizabeth’s favorite, SX; four score, AT; shabbily 
dressed, CD; a foe, NME; process of rot, DK; void of con- 
tents, MT: funereal poetry, LEG; an Oriental official, KD; 
a girl’s name, LN; vigor in action, NRG; a student’s com- 
position, SA; valuable quality, XLNC; extreme happiness, 
XTC. 


.... The sharper shears the farmer, 
And the farmer shears his sheep; 
The rich man shears the coupons 
That have ripened in his sleep; 
The editor shears the exchanges, 
Getting various kinds of stuff; 
The barber shears the reporter 
And the reporter shears his cuff. 
—Oil City Blizzard. 


.. They had a quarrel and she sent 
His letters back next day; 
His rings and all his presents went 
To him without delay. 


** Pray send my kisses back to me!” 
He wrote: “‘ could you forget them?” 
She answered speedily that he 
Must come and get them. 
—Puck 
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Sins 


Dr. HANS VoN BULOW returned to New York last week 
after a brief tour among the Western cities. His third and 
final pianoforte recital d?ew a large and cordially-disposed 
audience into the Broadway Theater. In view of the disap- 
pointment we have expressed as to the previous public 
performances this season of Dr. von Biilow, when compared 
with even his last year’s work, it is agreeable to record 
this recital as one much more in the pianist’s former way 
of doing things. There was less of the clumsy or impaired 
technique, less of the careless misuse of the pedal (that 
appears to be a special vice of Dr. von Biilow in bis old age) 
and more reinforcement and warmth of expression. The 
program was miscellaneous and Jong—tho not too long for 
the amiability of the veteran player to add two encore num- 
bers to it. Beginning with the always interesting and 
beautiful Sonata in A Minor of Schubert, Opus 42, it pro- 
ceeded through Kiel’s Variations and Fugue in F Minor, 
Opus 17—an uninteresting work even as musical mechan- 
ics—Rubinstein’s Prelude and Fugue, Opus 53, No. 3; the 
Russian Fantasia, by Tschaikowski, Opus 18, No. 6; the 
two severe Rhapsodies by Brahms, in B Minorand G Minor 
respectively; a liberal excerpt from Raff’s * Friihlings- 
boten”’ series; three other numbers by Ruff; and Liszt’s 
“‘ Ricordavza,’”’ Valse Impromptu in A Major, and Polo- 
naise in E Major. lt will be correctly inferred that the 
best playing of Dr. von Biilow was most remarked in the 
Schubert Sonata, to which he did felicitous justice. In 
the Raff music he was acceptable; and the interpretation 
of Liszt’s ‘* Ricordanza” was as happy as that of the 
Polonaise was commonplace and muddy.  Brilliancy 
and elegance were wanting in the case of the Hun- 
garian Rhapsody, given as an _ encore. Liszt’s 
Rhapsodies are 1n fact entirely beyond Dr. von Biilow’s de- 
clined powers, and he should be plainly urged by somebody 
who has influence with him to let them alone. When we 
heard Dr. von Biilow in April we thought that the time 
had come in which the same sort of a judicious adviser 
might properly urge on him to retire expeditiously alto- 
gether from public pianism. The falling off was painful. 
[a view of the better form to which he seems returned at 
present, a careful modification of his repertory, will appar- 
ently be a sufficient compromise. In any case he ought not 
to undertake at his recitals florid music, that calls pre-em- 
inently for the romantic feeling of a youthful artist, for 
power united to precision and for elegance and superlative 
accuracy. To-morrow and on Saturday Dr. von Biilow and 
Eugene d’Albert will be joint performers in a rehearsal 
and concert at the Metropolitan Opera House. The Theo- 
dore Thomas orchestra will assist. We presume that this 
will be Dr. von Biilow’s last American appearance, not 
only for this year, but for a quite unlimited future period 
of time. 

On the evening of the same day with Dr. von Biilow’s 
recital an audience, in which many well-known musical 
faces were discernible, were gathered in Steinway Hall to 
listen to the lecture on ‘‘ The Precursors of the Pianoforte”’ 
by Mr. Henry E. Krehbiel, of The Tribune, to the delivery 
of which in that spacious place, at such a date, a special sig- 
nificance attached. The lecturer had the instrumental as- 
sistance of Mr. Conrad Ansorge. A remarkably interesting 
co. lection of the antique and curious forerunners of thepiano, 
forte inits wonderful modern development,such as the clavi- 
chord, the harpsichord and the like, were exhibited on the 
stage. These being chiefly in what theatrical language 
terms practicable condition, Mr. Avsorge was able to let 
the audience hear various appropriate examples of the 
music composed for them by writers more or less remote 
from this age of dignity and elaborateness in pianoforte 
music, as in everything else in the arts. These musical 
illustrations were unique and, likethe lecture they quaintly 
embeliished, edifying. As has been above intimated, 
this lecture was somewhat of a ceremonial. For with it, as 
the fina! public entertainment within its walls, Steinway 
Hall ceased to exist as an auditorium. The rows of piano- 
fortes henceforth to tenant it will be all mute ones, Its 
public utility has lasted for some twenty-five years. Its 
concert programs run back to the appearances in New 
York of such artists in the past of music in Europe and 
America as Wehli, Gottschalk, Arabella Goddard, Anna 
Meblig, Ole Bull, Anna de la Grange, Mme. Gazzaniga, 
Parepa Rosa, Teresa Tietjens, Iima di Murska, Adelaide 
Phillips, Mme. Patey, Paolo Brignoli, Susini, Carl Formes, 
and a host of others who delighted the preceding genera- 
tion of music-lovers in New York and who are now only 
names and memories. 

And of the imposing list of singers and composers and 
instrumentalists still before the world, as in the instances 
of Anton Rubinstein, Mrs. Sterling-McKinless, Mme. Patti, 
Anton Wilhelmj, Franz Rummel, the gifted Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel and Mr. Santley, all these and dozens of others 
have been listened to by Steinway Hall audiences, It has 
seen the active and fashionable locale for New York’s high- 
class concerts and opera shift from once quiet Fourteenth 
Street and the now shabby and degraded Academy of Mu- 
sic and itself to stately up-town regions that did not boast 
even shanties when its foundations were laid. The early 
Theodore Thomas Symphony Concerts, the hard work of 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch and of the Symphony Society of New 
York, an endless list of orchestral concerts, recitals, of even- 
ings and afternoons of chamber music, and besides all 
these of lectures, of public readings, of political, educa- 
tional, social and religious gatherings are associated with 
the honored Hall. As opera-houses and theaters go in the 
rest of the world it is not an old one—indeed not long 
past merely its majority. But aquarter of a century isa 
cycle in New York; and how has the musical diorama 
shifted since 1866! For one thing, too, it will always be 
kindly remembered, its perfect acoustics, to which mu- 
sicians have so often testified. In regard to the converting 
of the hall to the private uses of the great house of piano 
manufacturers whose name it bears and to whose gener- 
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Steinway states that its storage space is unavoidably de- 
manded by the business; that it is no longer a public ne- 
cessity as it was a few years ago, and that it has been, first 
and last, a very large annual expense to the firm. This 
last fact has long been an open secret; and the continual 
and generous disposition of it for charitable entertainments 
has certainly been no smallitem. Its musical influence 
has been noble; and in the terse language of the English 
epitaph-maker, it has lived respected and certainly it dies 
lamented. 

The coming of Edward Strauss and his remarkable or- 
chestra to the Madison Square Garden in course of a few 
weeks is directing timely attention to the beauty and 
musicianly merits of those inimitable compositions by the 
brilliant trio, Johann and Josef and Edward Strauss the 
generation below the elder Johann Strauss, of which 
Vienna has been a sort of utelier.. In an excellent article 
in a weekly paper, Mrs. Henry T. Finck writes about, 
the Strausses and their work in music as follows: 


“. . . The greatest charm of the Strauss music lies not in 
the fact that it is the best dance music ever written. It has a 
higher value, an artistic side, which is largely missed in the 
ballroom, and can be fully appreciated only in the concert hall. 
Why is it that Richard Wagner, tho he was so chary in his 
praise of contemporary musicians, frequently expressed his 
great admiration for the Strauss waltzes? Why does Brahms 
admire them equally? Why does Mr. Theodore Thomas always 
put a Strauss waltz on the programs of his popular concerts? 
Let two of the most distinguished of German critics answer 
these questions.” 


{Here Mr. Frick quotes aptly Dr. Hanslick and C. F. 
Ponl whose admiration and respect for the Strausses is 
enthusiastic; and then he goes on to say:] 


“The tendency already shown by the elder Strauss to make the 
waltz something more than a mere rhythmic accompaniment to 
the dance has been carried still further by his sons,so that the 
best Strauss waltzes may be said to be as far above ordinary 
dance music as are Chopin's valses or Weber’s ‘ Invitation to the 
Dance.’ This last-named piece was originally written for the 
piano, and orchestrated afterward by Berlioz, who ranks with 
Wagner as one of the two greatest masters of instrumentation 
the world has ever seen. Yet it is no exaggeration to say that 
the instrumentation of the best Strauss waltzes is quite on a par 
with that of Beriioz. Harmonically, too, Strauss is equal to any 
classical ..aster, and his melodies and rhythms are so orgininal 
and inspired that their popular character does not in the least 
detract from their artistic value. Strauss is by turns as tender’ 
as Schubert in his lyric songs and as passionate almost as Wag- 
ner in his dramas.” 








Urws of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 

IN the House of Representatives, on niotion of Mr. Sher- 
man, of New York, Saturday May 10th, at four o'clock, was 
fixed as the time for paying tribute tothe memory of the late 
David Wilber, of New York....The Speaker laid before the 
House the message of the President returning without his 
approval the bill to allow Ogden, Utah, to increase its in- 
debtedness. Referred to the Committee on Territories. 
..-.-On motion of Mr. Lanham, of Texas, the Senate reso- 
lution was concurred in concerning the irrigation of the 
arid lands in the valley of the Rio Grande, and the con- 
struction of a dam across that river at or near El Paso for 
the storage of its waste waters. The resolution asks the 
President to enter into negotiations with the Government 
of Mexico with a view to the irrigation of the valley. An 
amendment was agreed to, requesting the President to in- 
clude in the negotiations all other subjects of interest 
which may deemed to affect the present or prospective re- 
lations of the two Governments. This amendment 
was also agreed to by the Senate..... A bill removing 
the charge of desertion from the record of William 
Dawson was passed by a vote of 127 to &88..... 
The following bill was passed bya vote of 138 to 0, the 
speaker counting a quorum. That the Secretary of the 
Treasury be and he hereby is authorized and directed to 
classify as woolen cloths allimports of worsted cloth, 
whether known under the name of worsted cloths or 
under the name of worsteds, or diagonals, or other- 
wise....The Morrill Service Pension Bill was passed 
by a vote of 183 to 71. The Senate bill, as amended by 
this substitute, was then passed. by a vote of 179 to 70. The 
bill authorizes the Secretary of the Interiog to place on the 
pension roll the name of any officer or enlisted map of 60 
years of age, or over, or who shall hereafter reach that age, 
who served ninety days or more in the army, navy or ma- 
rine corps of the United States during the War of the Re- 
bellion, and shall have received an honorable discharge 
therefrom, said pension to commence from the date of the 
application therefor, and to continue during the term of the 
life of said officer or enlisted man, at the rate of $8 a month. 
All persons who served ninety days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the late War of 
the Rebellion, and who have been honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who are now,or may hereaiter be, suffering 
from mental or physical disability, equivalent to the grade 
now established in the Pension Office for the rating of $8 
per month, upon due proof of the fact, according to such 
rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, shall be placed upon the list of invalid pensioners 
of the United Stetes at the rate of $8 per month. It also 
provides for a pension to the widow of any soldier when 
she shall arrive at the age of 60 years, or when she shall 
be without other means of support than her daily labor. 
.... The Copyright bill was defeated by a vote of 98 to 126. 


. ..In the Senate, ‘on presentation of a memorial, in rela- 
tion to the Mississippi River, a long discussion was held on 
the relative merits of the jetty and outlet systems. Every 
engineer, it was said, who had looked into the matter had 
reported that the levee system was the only true one, 
All the steamboat captains, too, were reported to be 
of a like opinion, Altho the events of the last two 





tem, it was thought that should the other be adopted 
it would eventually destroy the usefulness of tlie river 
for navigation.... The Land Forfeiture Bill was 
passed without division..... Mr. McPherson introduced a 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
granting a pension of $2,500 4 year to the widow of Gen. 
George B. McClellan....Mr. Vest, from the Select Com- 
mittee on Meat Products, made a report and accompanied 
it with an explanation. The committee reported four 
measures for the consideration of theSenate: 1. A concur- 
rent resolution, asking the President to inaugurate diplo- 
matic correspondence with Great Britain to bring about a 
repeal of existing quarantine regulations ; 2, to porvide a 
national inspection law, requiring that all cattle shall be 
inspected when exported ; 3, to probibit the present mo- 
nopoly of ocean liners in selling all their carrying capacity 
to one person many months in advance; 4, to prevent the 
present discrimination on railroads belonging to the Trunk 
Lines Association under which no mileage is given to any 
of the improved cars carrying live cattle trom the West to 
the East.....The concurrent resolution requesting the 
President to enter into negotiations with the Governments 
of Great Britain and Mexico, with a view to securing 
treaty stipulations for the prevention of entry of Chinese 
laborers into the United States was taken up and agreed to. 
apewa The Customs Administrative Bill was passed by a 
vote of 35 to 18, The bill is practically unchanged from 
that reported by the Finance Committee on March 19th, 
the only change of any importance being the insertion of a 
provision in the fourth section that the Secretary of the 
Treasury may make regulations by which books, magazines 
and other periodicals published and imported in parts, 
Dumbers aud volumes, and entered to be imported free 
of duty, shall require but one declaration for the entire 
series. 


FOREIGN. 


...London’s later demonstration, held on Sunday, the 
4th instant, in Hyde Park, was a magnificent success, and 
surpassed in numbers and orderly enthusiasm all work- 
ing-class gatherings since the great Reform assemblage of 
1866. The splendid organization of the different sections 
taking part in the processions brought together in the 
Park half a million of people, who met, went through their 
business, and dispersed without a single incident of a dis- 
orderly character. The leading sections were the trade 
councils, which included eight groups, representing the 
leather trades, metal and cabinet workers, and the ship- 
ping, clothing, printing, paper and building trades. These 
bodies, in which were numerous related trades, mustered 
in specified districts of the metropolis early in the 
forenoon, and marched, headed by their leaders, 
and with bands and banners, toward the Thames 
Embankment, the central point, whence the mar- 
shaled array was ordered to start for the Park. The 
total number taking part in the various processions is 
estimated at 170,000, and these were almost lost in the 
vastness of the assemblage gathered around the thirteen 
platforms upon which the Labor Day advocates held forth. 
Half a millicn is a moderate computation of the gather- 
ing, the character of which bore everywhere the unmis- 
takable stamp of the solid, respectable artisan classes, the 
tagrag and bobtail being conspicuously absent. A notable 
feature was that the bands of the trades councils eschewed 
revolutionary music, playing only popular and national 
airs. The speakers included Mr. Davitt, Cunninghame 
Graham, John Burns, Thomas Mann, Benjamin Tillett, 
Mrs. Aveling and Annie Besant. By six o’clock the park 
was deserted and the thoroughfares were full of orderly 
crowds streaming homeward. 


....May Day in Europe proved a harmless bugbear. In 
Vienna, where trouble was most anxiously apprehended, 
150,009 laboring men paraded the street in peace, song and 
beer being the worst indulgences of the crowd. In Buda- 
Pesth there was one breach of order. In Paris General 
Saussier had 70,000 troops under arms, mostly out of sight. 
and M. Constans had taken every precaution that the re- 
sources of his office permitted to maintain the peace, from 
the arrest of Louise Michel and the Marquis de Mores to the 
capture of 300 rioters on the boulevards. Germany was 
mute. No note of complaint of disorder came from any 
part of the country. In Spain the strike movement has 
become widespread, and in the north of France the strikers 
are out in force. 


....-The German Mission to Morocco met with a splendid 
reception at Fez, on April 27th. The new Minister pre- 
sented to the Sultan a number of gifts from Emperor 
William. Emperor William recived at Altenburg to-day 
a number of peasant deputations, who assured the Em- 
peror of their loyalty. He attended a banquet given in his 
honor and returned to Potsdam in the evening. 


.... The St.Petersburg correspondent of The Daily News 
says that cordial correspondence has passed between 
Emperor William and the Czar respecting the betrothal 
of the Czarewitch to Princess Margaret, the sister of 
Emperor William. The German Emperor declines to 
allow his sister to join the Greek Church before marriage. 


..-.-Fifteen hundred bakers at Pesth have struck work 
and camped on an island in the Danube, with tents, cattle, 
storés of lard and bread and cther provisions. They have 
been joined by 700 girls employed in jute works. Five 
hundred military bakers have been sent to Pesth from all 
parts of the kingdom. 


....The British steamer ‘“‘Saltwick’”’ collided with the 
British steamer ‘Mount Olivet” at Gibraltar, and the 


latter was so badly damaged that she sank. The ‘* Mount 
Olivet’ was an iron screw steamer of 1,639 tons, and was 
bound from Llolio for Montreal. 


-...A dispatch to the Temps from Kotonou says that the 
King of Dahomey is going to Abomey, and has ordered that 
all available forces be mobilized. His object, itis presumed, 
is either to defend the capital or make a.other attack on 
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THE REVISION QUESTION. 





THE presbyteries having expressed their desire by a 
vote of nearly two to one that the Westminster Confes- 
sion should be revised, the question arises, What shall 


be the next step? In order that we might furnish the~ 


best counsel obtainable on this point we asked lead- 
ing ministers and elders, representing, as far as possible, 
all phases of the discussion, to write on the subject. We 
present their articles in this issue, and we need not urge 
those who are interested in revision to give them careful 
attention. 

As is fitting, ex-Moderator Thompson, who, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Bills and Overtures, reported 
the overture upon which the presbyteries have been ex- 
pressing their opinion, heads the list of contributors. He 
is both surprised and delighted at the result. The vote 
is larger than he expected, and he regards the expression 
as so strong and emphatic that the Church must be gov- 
erned by it. Professor Briggs writes also from the same 
general point of view. He believes, however, that a 
two-thirds vote of the presbyteries will be necessary for 
the adoption of such amendments as may be submitted 
to the presbyteries. A leading anti-revisionist writes 
at length in support of this view. His article will be 
found on the 15th page. 

Dr. William J. Harsha, of Omaha, writes from the 
point of view opposed to revision; he reminds those who 
are asking for revision that if they believe that the Con- 
fession represents the Word of God, then it is disrespect- 
ful to the Word of God to insist upon revising it. Is 
Calvinism true, or is it not true ? If it is true, can there 
be a better expression of it than that given by the West- 
minster Confession? As we understand it, those who 
have asked for revision have not generally asked for it 
because they donot believe in Calvinism, or that the 
Confession is really contrary to the Word of God; they 
ask for it chiefly because it is especially liable to misin- 
terpretation, and because it omits to state in due propor- 
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tion some of those grand truths which are most empha- 
s‘zed in this age—such as the love of God and the uni- 
versality of the Atonement, One of our contributors 
calls attention to the fact that nearly all of the presby- 
teries which have declared in favor of revision have in- 
sisted that revision shall be so made as that the integrity 
of the Calvinistic system shall not be impaired. Dr. 
Harsha calis attention to the phrase ‘elect infants dy- 
ing in infancy ” and admits that all Presbyterians believe 
that infants dying in infancy are saved; but he says that 
when you come to look for definite Scripture texts upon 
this point, it is not easy to findthem,. Thisis true; and yet 
if nobody now believes that there are any non-elect in- 
fants, why not change the Confession so that it shall not 
misrepresent the thought of the Church? Mr. Robert 
C. Ogden of Philadelphia presents this point very clearly 
and forcibly. He shows that there isa wide difference 
between the practical theology of the Church—that 
which is manifested in its every-day life and work—and 
the theology which the Westminster Confession presents 
on certain points; and he thinks that common honesty 
requires that the two should be brought into harmony. 

The task of bringing these two into harmony is the 
great task which is now before the Presbyterian Church. 
It is suggested by more than one of our contributors 
that the General Assembly should request the synods to 
name a committee, who shall take in hand the work of 
formulating the amendments suggested by the presby- 
teries. Such as committee would be fairly representative 
of the presbyteries and of all sections of the Presbyterian 
Church. There would be other advantages in having 
the synods make the committee, rather than the General 
Assembly; but, on the other hand, would not such a 
committee be somewhat unwieldy, and would there not 
be great difficulty in getting so many members, widely 
separated, together for consultation when needed? It 
would be necessary to relegate the work of drafting the 
amendments to a sub-committee. And the question 
arises whether a well-selected and compact committee, 
named by the General Assembly, would not, on the 
whole, do the work better. 

Something has been said with regard to the rights of 
the minority, of those who believe in the Westminster 
Confession as it is, and who believe that it would only 
be marred by any attempt at revision. Would they be 
justified in pursuing an obstructive policy? They have 
voted their sentiment and have found that they are ina 
decided minority. Of course they must yield tothe will 
of the majority when it shall have been finally expressed; 
but we see no rea3on for insisting that they should cease 
further opposition to revision. They will have repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. It will be entirely, 








-we should say, within their right tobe heard to the full- 


est extent in the General Assembly on any question relat- 
ing to revision. If it shall be decided, upon the report 
of the Committee appointed by the General Assembly 
two year agoto look into the matter, that a two-thirds 
vote is necessary to amend the Confession of Faitb, they 
may have it in their power when the proposed amend- 
ments are submitted to the presbyteries, to defeat them. 
We do not think that they ought to be blamed for using 
their rights to prevent what, in their judgment, would 
be a mistake, While we are decidediy in favor either of 
a revision or a short new creed, we are not in favor of 
putting a muzzle on the minority or of showing impa- 
tience at their opposition. In the main, the discussion 
has proceeded so far upon peaceful and friendly lines, 
and we trust that it will so proceed to the end. 


tin 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND STATE PROHIBI- 
TION, 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, last week, 
by the vote of six Justices against three, decided what 
has been widely known in Iowa as the ‘‘Original Package 
Case.” A firm of brewers in Lilinois sent beer in sealed 
kegs gnd cases to their agent, a non-resident in Iowa; 
and, under the Prohibition law of Iowa, the beer was 
seized for forfeiture. The firm brought a suit against 
the State officer making the seizure, alleging the act to 
be contrary to the Constitution of the United States; 
and the local court decided the suit in its favor. The 
case was then carried to the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
and this decision was reversed, and the seizure held to 
be lawful. The Supreme Court of the United States, to 
which the case was then carried, has just reversed this 
last decision, and declared the seizure unlawful, be- 
cause in conflict with the Federal Constitution. 

This settles the question, so far as this particular case 
is concerned, as between the parties to the suit, and 
also settles a principle in all parallel cases, unless the 
court shall at some future time revise and modify the 
opinion now expressed. It is the principle involved, 
and applicable in like circumstances, that forms the 
serious matter of this important decision. 

Chief-Justice Fuller stated the epinion of the court 
in this case; and taking the published report of his de- 
liverance as substantially correct, we have then the 
following propositions, affirmatively declared to bea 
part of “‘the supreme law of the land”: 1. That the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States is 
exclusively confided to Congress by the Constitution of 
the United States, and hence necessarily denied to these 














States. 2. That this power is complete initself, and has 
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no limitations other than those prescribed in the Con- 
stitution, 3. That this power is ‘‘ co-extensive with the 
subject on which it acts. and cannot be stopped at the 
external boundary of a State, but must enter its interi- 
or, and must be capable of authorizing the disposition 
of those articles which it introduces, so that they may 
become mingled with the common mass of property 
within the territory entered.” 4. That as to the ques- 
tion when does an article brought into a State from an- 
other State become so ‘‘a part of the common mass of 
the property of” the former State ‘‘ as to be subject to 
its unimpeded control,” the rule laid down by Chief- 
Justice Marsiall in Brown v. Maryland, is the correct 
rule, and hence that ‘“‘ the point of time when” the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction in Congress ‘‘ ceases and the power 
of the State begins, is not the instant when the article 
enters the country, but when the importer has so acted 
upon it that it has become incorporated and mixed up 
with the mass of property in the country, which hap- 
pens when the original package is no longer such in his 
hands.” 5, That the deliverance of Chief-Justice Taney 
in Pierce v. New Hampshire must ‘‘ be regarded as hav- 
ing been distinctly overthrown” by subsequent decis- 
ions of the court. 

These legal propositions, contained in the published re- 
port of the deliverance by Chief-Justice Fuller, in re- 
spect of the matter involved, state ‘‘ the supreme law of 
the land,” as the Supreme Court of the United States 








construes it at the present time. The dissenting opinion ° 


given by Messrs. Gray, Harlan and Brewer, is no part of 
this law, and has no practical character on which any 
action can be based. We, hence, do not care to raise the 
useless question whether, upon its legal merits, it is or is 
not a better opinion than the one held by a two-thirds 
majority of the court: What the court has decided, and 
what in virtue of that decision is law, and must be re- 
spected as such, is the matter of importance to the 
country. 

We say frankly that, as we understand this decision, 
all State ldws and State constitutions, whether probibi- 
tory or regulative, that undertake to act upon inter- 
state commerce in any form, or upon any article of such 
commerce while and so long as it is such, whether it be 
a barrel of beer or a tub of oleomargarine or a bag of 
beans or anything else, are in conflict with the exclusive 
power of Congress to regulate such commerce. The 
fundamental principle of the decision is that Congress, 
and Congress only, is authorized to make laws for the 
regulation of inter-state commerce; and hence that all 
commerce, coming under this particular category, is 
excluded from State regulation unless placed under such 
regulation by Congressional action. No State can, by 
its own inherent legislative power, act upon any ques- 
tion that comes properly within the domain of inter- 
state commerce; and as to what is really such a question 
every court must, upon the showing of facts, decide in 
each case when and as it shall arise. The general rule 
laid down by Chief-Justice Marshall in Brown v. Mary- 
land is the one that has been adopted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and is now re-affirmed. This 
rule has sometimes been éalled the ‘‘ Package test.” Some 
rule must be applied to determine when and where an 
article ceases to be one of inter-state commerce and 
becomes simply one of State commerce, and hence sub- 
ject to State regulation. 

It is due to the Supreme Court of the United States to 
say that it has, in the history of the past, and with very 
great wisdom, jealously guarded the commercial power 
of Congress against encroachments and invasions by 
State authority, and that the harmonious working of 
our complex political system is in no small degree due 
to this one fact. Tbe Supreme Court is the judicial 
bond of our unity as a people; and this great purpose it 
has in no way more effectually served than in dealing 
with the numerous questions that are constantly arising 
in relation to commercial intercourse between the sev- 
eral States. Often has this court declared State laws in- 
valid as invasions of the commercial power of Congress, 
and thereby taught State legislatures many useful and 
not infrequently much-needed lessons. It is not long 
since this court reversed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Minnesota in respect to what are known as the 
‘‘ Granger Cases,” and held that the law of that State, 
giving to a State Railroad Commission absolute power 
to fix railway rates, and excluding all judicial inquiry 
as to the reasonableness of the rates, is inconsistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, and virtually a 
power to confiscate the property of railway corpora- 
tions. In this case, as in numerous others extending 
through the whole history of this Government, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has subjected the va- 
lidity of local law to the supreme test of national law, 
and peacefully set aside the former at thedemand of the 
latter. It is one of the glories of our political system 
that this can be done without violence and without a 
collision of arms. ' 

The recent decision of this court makes null and void, 
and in fact no law at all, the Prohibitory law of Iowa 
so far forth as that law undertakes to regulate inter- 
state commerce; and considered as a precedent and 
rule to guide lower courts in parallel cases, it in effect 
sets aside every similar law in every other State. The 
plain fact is that, under the Constitution as it now is, 
no State can, by its own inherent power, regulate inter- 
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state commerce, no matter what may be the article, or 
the form of such commerce, or how important the reg- 
ulation may be for local purposes, There is no license 
system and no probibitory system, established by merely 
State authority ‘and»depending wholly upon such au- 
thority, that can extend its agency of restriction, limi- 
tation, or exclusion into the field exclusively assigned 
by the Constitution to the Congress of the United 
States. So says the Supreme Court in the decision just 
rendered; and so say the people of the United States, 
speaking through that court. State constitutions and 
State laws must adjust themselves to this fact, and move 
within the limitations thereby imposed. These hmita- 
tions are established by ‘* the supreme law of the land,” 
and can be changed only by changing that law, 
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THE BEARING OF THE DECISION ON STATE 
LIQUOR LEGISLATION. 


THE decision of the Court gives no occasion for a panic 
on the part of the friends of Prohibition. It does not 
touch the principle of Prohibition itself. As the Court 
said in the Mugler case, the question as to the ‘‘ constitu- 
tional right of a State to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of intoxicating liquors is no longer an open one in 
this Court.” It has repeatedly decided that States have 
the right to ‘‘ control their purely internal affairs and in 
doing so to protect the health, the moralsand the safety 
of their people,”and that their Legislatures have full dis- 
cretion to determine what is necessary to thisend. It 
has not only decided that aState may prohibit the man- 
ufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors, in the exercise 
of its police powers, but that no citizen has any consti- 
tutional claim for competisation for loss of value, occa- 
sioned by the enactment of prohibitory laws, to prop- 
erty used for the manufacture of intoxicants. Other 
decisions, on various points in favor of anti-liquor legis- 
lation, stand as firmly as tho the decision of last week 
had not been made. 

The point decided last week has been an open point. 
It was referred to in the decision of March 19th, 1888, 
when the Court held that a State may not prohibit the 
importation of liquors from another State, on the 
ground that such prohibition would be in effect a regu- 
lation of inter-state commerce, and therefore in conflict 
with the exclusive right of Congress under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The Court would not then 
decide whether the right of importation, which it then 
affirmed, implied the right of sale. This latter point it 
decided last week, in accordance with previous decisions 
respecting the Federal control of inter-state commerce. 

We do not regard this decision as having been in the 
least inflnenced by unfriendliness toward the probibi- 
tory principle. Hasty condemnation of our Supreme 
Courts, State and National, for decisions which seem ob- 
jectionable, cannot be too strongly deprecated. Courts 
are human, and, therefore, liable to err; but the lay 
mind is much more liable to err in arriving at hasty con- 
clusions respecting legal decisions. Of course, it is pos- 
sible that the Court might have reached a different con- 
clusion—one in accordance with the views of three dis- 
senting justices. This would have been very acceptable 
to the triends of Prohibition. But two-thirds of the 
Court were constrained to take the view that to affirm 
the right of a State to prohibit the sale of goods im- 
ported from other States would be to go squarely against 
that provision uf the Constitution which gives Congress 
the right to legislate in all matters of inter-state com- 
merce. We think, therefore, that the decision of the 
Court should be loyally accepted, and that without 
harsh or hasty criticism. 

Accepting the decision, the question arises, What is 
left to the States in enforcing the Prohibition of the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors? 1. Their 
right to adopt Prohibition, either asa part of their or- 
ganic law or as a statutory provision, is still unques- 
tioned. 2. Their right tosuppress the manufacture of in- 
toxicants, either for sale within their limits; or for ex- 
portation, is likewise unquestioned. 3. Their right to 
close all saloons, bars and groggeries is also unqaes- 
tioned. 4. They may close breweries, distilleries and 
saloons without lability to compensation for loss of 
property. 5. Altho the United States may issue licenses 
for the sale of liquors within their limits, these licenses 
confer no power to sell contrary to State laws, Ali these 
powers, confirmed by previous decisions, remain in- 
tact. 

The single point that now remains open to the viola- 
tors of liquor laws, and which the States under the de- 
cision of last week are powerless to cover, is that of im- 
portation from other States and sale in the original 
packages. It would seem that there is nothing to pre- 
vent liquor-sellers in Illinois, for example, from ship- 
ing to lowa beer, wine or whisky in bottles or barrels 
or demijohns or kegs; and nothing to prevent dealers in 
Iowa from selling such liquors in bottles or barrels or 
demijohns or kegs. The point at which the power of 
the State becomes operative is when these original pack- 
ages are broken, and sale is attempted by the quart or 

glass, It cannot be denied that this decision puts Pro- 
hibition at a very great disadvantage. Those States 
which have adopted it are practically at the mercy of 
liquor-dealers in the States which have not adopted it. 








laws the owner can obtain redress by proving that they 
were imported and sold in the original packager. But 
the burden of proof falls upon him, 

What is the remedy for the breach which the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the land has made in the sys- 
tem of applying the principle of Prohibition? It isa 
very simple, and ought to be a very easy one. All that 
is necessary is that Congress shovld pass the bill, which 
was favorably reported last week, authorizing States 
which have adopted Prohibition to prevent the importa- 
tion and sale of intoxicants from other States. The 
temperance people have been asking for this legislation 
for years, but through the indifference or opposition of 
members of Congress have failed to get it. The pros- 
pect for getting it from this session has been excel- 
lent hitherto; it ought row to be assured. Congress 
owes this much to the States, whether it is in favor cf 
the principle and policy of Prohibition or not. That 
question really has nothing to do with it. It is simply a 
question whether the States shall be allowed to deal 
with a matter which is of supreme internal concern in 
their own way, or whether they shall be hindered be- 
cause of the technical rights of Congress under the Fe d- 
eral Constitution. 

The decision of last week affects not only the trans- 
portation and sale of intoxicants, but of oleomargarine 
and other commercial commodities against which pro- 
hibitory laws have been or may be adopted in the States. 
We have no doubt that Congress will see its duty in this 
matter and will adopt what is known as H. R, Bill 5,678, 
or some similar bill, specifying what articles may be 
treated as cuntraband. We have already suggested 
that those who are interested in this bill should write 
to their Representatives and press for its passage. There 
are now additional reasons for urging this duty. Let it 
be done without delay, by individuals, by societies, by 
church conferences, and by all who are engaged in the 
warfare against the saloons. 
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SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 








WE put no particular faith in the report which comes 
tous last through the Associated Press from Augusta, 
Ga., that division of the school fund between the races 
will be a speedy factor in Southern politics. It is re- 
ported that this issue will supplant all others before the 
people of Georgia, and will be put in the form of a cate - 
chism to all candidates for the State Legislature, who 
will be asked: 

* Will you, if elected, promise to vote fora bill amend- 

ing the Staté Constitution so as to give the taxes paid by 
the whites to the whites to educate their children and let 
the Negroes rely upon their own money to send their off- 
spring to school?’’ 
There would not only he very serious constitutional 
questions arising over such a law, but its folly. would 
soon be proved. We do not doubt that before long the 
Negroes would be provided for educationally. Whata 
boom it would give to the Blair Education Bill and to 
Northern benevolence! 

It is often asserted that in the South the whites pay 
much the larger share of the taxes, and the blacks get 
the larger share of the benefits. If this is true it is no 
more than is true everywhere that the rich pay the 
money and the poor go toschool. Yet theassertion is an 
exaggerated one, it appears to us. TheCharleston News 
and Courier, for example, says: 

**It has been demonstrated over and over again that the 
larger part of the school taxes in the South are devoted to 
the education of Negroes.”’ 

The last report of the State Superintendency of Edu- 
cation for South Carolina gives no statistics from which 
it would be pussible to learn how much of the school tax 
goes to Negro education and how much to white. It 
gives the following items: 


Enrollment of white children............ 89,671 
= 4a... eer 104,503 
Aveiage attendance (white)............... 65,482 
eg i GRR nth is skncesce 74.075 
Teachers employed (white)........... e+. 2,528 
7 o 0” 1,622 


White teachers are employed in some of the colored 
schools of Charleston. With this exception all of the 
colored public schools are taught by colored teachers. 
The report gives no statement of the salaries paid to 
teachers ineach race. It gives the average salary of all 
teachers, and the total money expenditure for the 
schools. If we look at the reports of city schools we are 
no wiser. They give the average cost of education per 
pupil, and the number of pupils and teachers of each 
race. If we multiply the cost per pupil by the number 
of pupils enrolled in each race, the result would seem to 
show a larger expenditure for colored schools, But if 
we divide the total expenditure according to the num- 
ber of teachers in each race, we are led to a different 
conclusion. 

In one city of that State, white female teachers receive 
appointment at a salary of $30 per month, which in- 
creases with time of service to $40. Colored teachers in 
the same city begin with $20, which increases to $30. 

We make no comment on this difference in salary. It 
involves the same questions that regulate the salaries of 
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mand, of cost of living, and of the wages which the 
same persons would receive in other employments. 

In States or cities where the number of colored chil- 
dren enrolled is larger than of white, yet the average 
white attendance may be larger; and it is certain that, 
besides the larger wages paid to white teachers, there 


- will be probably double the number of principals of 


white grammar and high schools, with the cost of their 
buildings and janitors. So far as we can make out, the 
expense of the colored schools in the cities of South 
Carolina does not cover more than a quarter or a third 
of the school tax. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, that the school reports 
should distinguish between the expenditure for white 
and colored schools. Neither do they state the relative 
cost of public education for the rich and the poor, for 
Catholics and Protestants, fur boys and girls, nor for 
city children and country children. 

But when we meet statements like the one quoted 
above, we feel like asking how the current statistics of 
the cost of public education for the Negro have been 
made. Does any one really know how.the school taxes 
of the South are distributed between the races? 


PROVISION FOR INDIAN EDUCATION. 


THE transformation of military posts into Indian 
schools is one that recommends itself to every thought- 
fulmind. A number of these posts are no longer needed 
for military purposes, and the Secretary of War has 
notified the Secretary of the Interior that he is ready 
totransfer them from the War Department to the In- 
terior Department for use as Indian schools, 

One of these posts is in Arizona, admirably located 
and adapted for school purposes. The buildings are 
ample, the grounds extensive, and everything is favor- 
able for building up a school of four or five hundred 
Indian boys and girls, where they can be trained in the 
ways of civilized life. 

The experience at Carlisle, Hampton and elsewhere 
during the last ten years has demonstrated beyond any 
doubt whatever that the Indian youth are susceptible of 
that degree of culture that fits them to earn an honest 
living by work. Hundreds of those who have been 
trained in these institutions are-at this hour quietly en- 
gaged in various civilized occupations. ° 

One of the principal things that our army has had to 
do during many years has been to hold in check hostile 
Indians. Millions of dollars are spent in army opera- 
tions that would not be required if the Indians, instead 
of going on the war-path went regularly to the tield and 
the workshop. 

Every abandoned military post that is converted into 
an Indian Industrial Training School marks along step 
in advance iu solving the Indian problem. History has 
shown that it is far cheaper, as weil as more humane, to 
educate an Indian than to kill him. Indian wars are 
fearfully expensive. Indian schools are very cheap. An 
Indian school is far more effective than a military post 
in controlling the savages; it converts the Indians into 
friends and allies; it prevents outbreaks, takes away the 
desire for war, ard transforms savages into civilized 
beings. 

General Morgan, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
is now ready and eager to accept a number of these aban- 
doned military posts, and to convert them into Indian 
schools. All that is lacking is the money to meet the 
current expenses. We cannot believe that Congress will 
withhold the paltry sum required for the work. 

The House Committee on Indian Affairs, the Hon. B. 
W. Perkins, of Kansas, Chairman, together with Mess1s. 
Arnold, of Rhode Island; Boothman, of Ohio; McCord, 
of Wisconsin; Gifford, of South Dakota; Dubois, of 
Idaho; Peel, of Arkansas; Harman, of Pennsylvania, 
and Wilson, of Washington, isnow considering the mat- 
ter of Indian appropriations for the next fiscal year, and 
we have no doubt their action will show that they appre- 
ciate their great privilege of contributing to the happy 
solution of the vexed Indian problem, by voting the 
money that is needed.for Indian education. The coun- 
try will be disappointed if they do not, and will honor 
them if they do. 


Editorial Votes. 


WE publish eight extra pages this week, making a full 
paper of forty pages. While we have more advertisements 
than usual, it was not the pressure of advertisements but 
of reading matter that compelled us to add to our 
regular space. Especially has the discussion of the revis- 
ion of the Presbyterian Conlession of Faith required a 
number of extra pages, and the large number of books 
that seek notice has also, at this season, over-bardened 
our usual columns. We call especial attention to these 
features. Our poets of the week are Joaquin Miller, Miss 
Guiney, Thomas Dunn English, and Lucy E. Tilley. The 
writers on Presbyterian Revision are ex-Moderators 
Thompson and Niccolls, Drs. W. J. Harsha, J. H. Barrows, 
Charles A. Briggs, W. A. Bartlett, R. B. Welch, Elder 
Robert C. Ogden, and an anonymous ecclesiastical 
jurist. A delightfil sketch on the Gulf-coast country is 
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bered by Dr. E. W. Gilman; Kate Foote describes, among 
other things, the debate on the Federal Election Bill; 
William C. Ward describes the paintings by old masters, 
at the Royal Academy in London; and Secretary Clark 
opens the mission field of Japan. There are three enter- 
taining storiesin our Old and Young Department by Eva- 
lena J. Fryer, Annie Bronson King, and Eliot Linden; 
and in ‘‘Farm and Garden” three admirable articles on 
Bee-keeping, Plant Nutrition, and the Pineapple in the 
kitchen. All the departments are full, and the editorial 
pages are increased to five. 


WE are glad to be so ably seconded and supported in our ap- 
peal for increased contributions for the American Board by 
ourexcellent Western contemporary, The Advance. It came 
out strong last week for a million dollars for the Board, pub- 
lishing excellent articles by President Storrs, Secretary 
Clark, Dr. Witham M. Taylor, and many other able writers. 
The Advance admirably backs up what its distinguished 
contributors say in an editorial in which it urges that it 1s 
not only possible for the five thousand churches and nearly 
half a million members to raise a million of dollars, but 
that there is no~ good excuse for their not raising it. It 
thinks that it is a good thing to have a definite sum fixed, 
and it fixes upon a million dollarsas an amount to work up 
to. The way to raise this amount is indicated in President 
Storrs’s article; it isfor all the non-contributing churches 
to become contributing churches. He finds, taking 
the State of Michigan for an example, that of its more 
than three hundred Congregational churches only one 
hundred and fifteen reported any contribution for foreign 
work, and that many of these reported contributions of 
less than twenty dollars each. Now, if all non-contribut- 
ing churches would become contributing churches of 
amounts of not less than ten dollars, and if all the con- 
tributing churches of ten dollars or less could increase 
their minimum to fifty dollars, and if contributing churches 
of larger amounts could advance proportionately, the 
Treasurer of the American Board would soon have the mil- 
lion dollars. As The Advance well says, this is not only 
possible but it ought to be done; and it seems to us that 
the churches, now that their eyes bave been opened to the 
needs of the American Board, through our own columns and 
through the columns of The Advance, will fall far short of 
their duty if they fall short of the million dollars asked 
for. The good work should be begun at once. 


A COMICAL incident at * Constantinople illustrates what 
thin ice those that use the press have to walk upon 
under the rule of the Sultan. Thereis a Greek benevolent 
society in Constantinople which recently had occasion to 
publish a pamphlet on its work, and on the title-page 
there was put a quotation from Paul’s Epistle to 
the Galatians. Very soon after it appeared, a 
police officer came to the printing-office and demanded 
of the editor that he'should give him information as to 
who this Paul was who had been writing letters to the 
people of Galata (one of the suburbs of Constantinople), as 
he had orders to get a copy of these letters and to bring the 
aforesaid Paul to headquarters. The editor explained 
that Paul could not be brought to headquarters; he was 
dead. But the functionary retorted that his orders were 
to bring Paul, and if he could not bring Paul to bring the 
editor. It was of no use to protest that Paul had been in 
Heaven for eighteen hundred years; and the editor was 
taken to headquarters and put in prison for several days, 
until finally the Greek Patriarch interfered and presented 
the bureau of censorship with a copy of ihe letter of 
Paul, which he showed was addressed not to the people 
of Galata, but to a province of the ancient Roman Em- 
pire. This having been at last made clear, the editor was 
released. 


THE amount which Baron Hirsch is to give annually to 
the committee which shall have charge of the transporta- 
tion to this country of Russian Jews and setting them up 
in colonies where they can be Americanized and can sup 
port themselves, is $120,000 a year. Altho this is an im- 
mense sum, it is not large as compared with the twenty 
thousand Russian immigrants who land annually on our 
coast, and whose number is sure steadily to increase, Dr. 
Kohler, of this city, publishes in the Jewish Messenger a 
long article on the subject, in which he warns the Jewish 
public that the committee must be on its guard against 
the flooding of our metropolis and our cities with elements 
so alien and so helpless as to aggravate and frustrate 
every attempt at assimilation. He says: 

“The tendency of the immigrants to flock to the densely pop- 
ulated cities, and thereby enhance the social, the material, the 
sanitary and the political perils of city life,is one of the chief 
objections to wholesale immigration. This must by all means be 
prevented. No landing of immigrants should be encowraged with- 
out provision for their immediate transportation to their destina- 
tion. No more ‘ voting cattle’ tor machine politicians! No 
more victims for financial abuses and frauds! No Jewish Ghetto, 
no New Warsaw in the New World!” 

How shall this be prevented? Dr. Kohler says it is to be 
done, not by certain manual or trade schools in the East- 
ern cities, nor by bringing up children in the stirring in- 
fluence of city life who will never settle down as farmers, 
nor by providing for apprenticeships of children which 
will collide with labor unions: but by establishing indus- 
trial and agricultural colleges, perhaps one or two hundred 
miles from the commercial centers of the country, and par- 
ticularly in the West, where land is cheap and the pros- 
pects of prosperous growth are fair. He regards the Vine- 
land, N. J., colony as an instance of what can be done 
over and over again. These Jews must be trained for 
othef than commercial pursuits; and thus only, saved 
from the crowding of great cities, can the Russian immi- 
grants escape the danger of relapsing into the social hab- 
its, speech, notions and vices of Polish town life, and feel 
the transforming power of contact witb our national life, 
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‘He would have Jews become carpenters and farmers as 
well as traders, and blot out the stain of greediness inhe- 
rent in the money seekers, whether Jew or Gentile. Ameri- 
ca bas room, says Dr. Kohler, for two milliom more -‘ews ; 
but “they must and can only be assimilated, civilized and 
Americanized by degrees, in sma)] proportions, and in the 
course of generations, if their coming hither is to benefit 
the race and humanity here and abroad.’’ He sees nc rea- 
son why thousands of Jews should not again, “ likeGideon 
and Saul, combine royal greatness with farming, or, like 
the Nazarene Jesus and the academical Shammai, do car- 
penter’s work while spreading the wisdom of Jewish teach- 
ings.” We heartily commend the prudence and the politi- 
cal wisdom of Dr. Kohler’s advice. 





THE annual motion was made last week in the House of 
Commons, by Mr. Cameron, for the disestablishment and 
disendowment of the Church of Scotland. For a long while 
Mr. Gladstone antagonized this proposal regarding the 
time as not ripe for it, altho it was right in principle. Mr. 
Gladstone made a speech last week earnestly favoring dis- 
establishment. He recalled the fgct that in 1877 Lord 
Hartington, who was then the leader among the Liberals, 
indicated the conditions which would justify disestablish- 
ment by and by. Those conditions he said are now reached, 
and in his opinion there never was a country where the 
question was so simplified as it now is in Scotland. It 
would not entail one-tenth part of the violence produced 
by the Disruption which drove out the Free Church in 1843. 
When a member asserted that a majority of the Midlothian 
electors are against disestablishment, Mr. Gladstone replied 
that he would be glad to answer to his electors for the vote 
he was to give in favor of disestablishing the Church of 
Scotland. Of course Mr. Cameron’s motion was rejected, 
but by a comparatively small majority. Disestablishment 
in Scotland will come just as soon as a new Parliament is 
elected. It will then follow speedily in Wales, and wait 
longer in England. 


WE have given an account of the trouble at Claflin Uni- 
versity, Orangeburg, S. C., connected with the beating of 
the colored Professor Cardozo by the white Professor de 
Treville. The succeeding history is not lacking in inter- 
est. Let it be remembered that there are these two insti- 
tutions united under one President and one faculty. The 
one is the University proper, and-is supported by the 
Northern Methodist Church and has its own board of 
trustees, the other is an agricultural college, and is sup- 
ported by United States funds, under the control of the 
Legislature of South Carolina, and under a special board 
of trustees which selects its own professors, one of whom 
was Professor de Treville. After Professor Cardozo was 
knocked senseless by Professor de Treville the students, 
colored, refused to attend the latter’s classes, and it was 
reported by one of the trustees that they would have to 
attend if it took the force of the Edisto Rifles to quell their 
insubordination. The South Carolina Trustees held a 
meeting, April 19th, at which the following action was 
taken: 

“The trouble between one of the professors of Claflin College 
and the students of the institution, in which the students are 
clearly in rebellion against the authority of the College, coming 
before the trustees: 

“It is reselved, That the students be and are hereby required 
toreturn to their classes under Professor de Treville at once, 
and that every student failing to comply with this resolution be 
expelled from the College; 

* And whereas, it appears that the rebellion of students grew 
out of the grave misconduct ef two of the professors, beginning 
in the faculty meeting and ending on the college campus: 

** Resolved, further, That it be referred to a committee of 

three, to be appointed by the chairman, to report what action 
should be taken by this board in reference to the offending pro- 
fessors.” 
The offense of Professor Cardozo consisted in saying, in a 
faculty meeting, that he preferred to take the word of the 
students to that of Professor de Treville as to whether the 
latter had, in his classes, expressed himself as hostile to 
the revival meetings held in the college. The offense of 
Professor de Treville was his resenting this imputation on 
his truthfulness by taking Professor Cardozo at a disad- 
vantage and beating him senseless with a heavy cane. 
Meanwhile the white sentiment is all against Professor 
Cardozo, who has left Orangeburg. At the adjourned 
meeting of the South Carolina Trustees, held last week, 
Professor de Treville’s resignation was accepted. 





THE public school system, existing in the several States 
of the Union, is directly the creation of State authority, 
and is maintained and enforced by compulsory taxation. 
The object is to meet a great practical want in the way of 
popular education that otherwise would not be adequately 
met. There can be no doubt either as to the necessity or 
as to the wisdom of the system considered with reference 
to the end had in view. The question whether the educa- 
tion, thus provided for, shall be simply secular, or shall, in 
addition thereto, include some element or elements of relig- 
ious teaching, is the vexed question that has for years been 
the bone of contention in our public school system, and that 
now really constitutes its greatest peril. We have never 
had but one opinion on this subject, and have given full 
expression thereto, as occasion has called for it. Wedo 
not believe it to be the legitimate province of any State, 
as such, to engage in any species of religious propagand- 
ism, whether in the public school or elsewhere. A State, 
in order to do this, must first havea State religion, and, 
of course, must authoritatively determine what it shall 
be, and what it shall embrace; and having proceeded thus 
far, it must then, in order to give the idea a practical form, 
compel the people through a tax lexy to pay the expense of 
teaching the religion, whether they believe in its truth or 
not. The mere statement of the idea eught to be sufficient 
to refute it with the American people. An American 
State cannot consistently extend its public school system, 
supported by general taxation, and regulated by law, be- 
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yond the purely secular field of education; and those who 
demand that it shall do more than this are making war 
upon the only system that comes within the province of 
the State. Our public school system must be purely secu- 
lar in its instruction, or be abandoned altogether, unless 
the people are prepared to have the State in its organic 
power become a religious propagandist. We desire to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the system on the only basis that is 
practicable, and hence utterly dissent alike from those 
Catholics and those Protestants who would use the public 
schools for religious purposes. Not a dollar of the public 
money should be thus expended. No man should be re- 
quired by law to pay a solitary penny for religious propa- 
gandism. Such a requirement is simply tyranny. 


PRESIDENT HARRISON has been subjected to a severe 
course of public criticism, much of which has been very 
unjust. The most serious criticisms have come from Re- 
publican Congressmen and office-hunters on the one hand, 
and from Civil Service reformers, like Mr. Henry C. Lea, on 
the other. Weare not sorry to know that the course of the 
President is not wholly satisfactory to the party spoilsmen, 
and weare not surprised that some of the acts of this Ad- 
ministration seem indefensible to those who are trying to 
emancipate public office from party patronage. We must 
remember, in excuse for some of these acts, that a Presi- 
dent cannot always do exactly as he wishes. It is well, 
however, to hold President Harrison strictly to his pledges. 
There is no injustice in this. We hope the opposition will 
continue to point out his shortcomings in this respect. We 
are quite ready to admit them; but we rejoice over much 
that is truly excellent in his Administration. A President 
naturally creates many enemies in the first year of his Ad- 
ministration. President Harrison is no exception to this 
rule. But for the rest of histerm, we believe, he will make 
far more friends than enemies. We are glad to quote on this 
point what the Washington correspondent of the Cincin- 
nati Enguirer, Democratic, says: 

“President Harrison appears to be gaining ground, and wit- 
nesses multiply who speak handsomely in his defense. One of 
these is Justice Miller, of the Supreme Court, who was quoted to 
me by an attorney yesterday as having said that Harrison was 
one of the most cautious, circumspect and benevolent Presidents 
the country had known. He referred especially to the manner 
in which Judge Brewer was selected for the Supreme Court. It 
seems that Harrison wrote to members of the bench expressing 
his solicitude that they,as well as the country, should be satisfied 
with his choice. My informant says that these letters of the 
President to the judiciary would be conclusive evidence to every 
one of President Harrison’s almost solemn feeling of responsibil- 
ity in his office. Another evidence of the Presiaent’s progress is 
to be found in the nearly complete disappearance of political com- 
petitors. There is but one political movement in sight,represented 
by General Alger, who is visiting the several hundred posts of 
the Grand Army.” 





WE have fared better at the hands of Governor Hill than 
we expected when he vetoed the excellent Saxton Ballot 
Reform Bill. We did not expect to secure anything in 
the direction of ballot reform this year; Lut public senti- 
ment has grown so decided upon this point and has ex- 
pressed itself so emphatically that, since sending in his 
veto message, the Governor has been constrained to find 
some way of relieving his own difficulties and of securing 
the passage of a modified bill. The bill which he has now 
signed, and which has passed the Legislature without op- 
position practically, has all the essential features of ballot 
reform. It has the exclusive official ballot; it has the 
method of secrecy, and ft has the requisite safeguards 
against the interference of politicians and bribe givers. It 
differs chiefly from the bill which was‘vetoed in that it 
provides that there shall be separate ballots instead of the 
blanket ballot, so called; that is, the candidates of each 
party are to be put on separate tickets instead of having 
all printed together on the same ticket. This does not go 
to the heart of the reform; and while it would have been 
better for some reasons to have had the blanket ballot, 
still it is far better to have the law without it than to in- 
sist upon it and not bave the law. We shall hope for very 
much from this law in this State. New Jersey, which 
needs some such law even more than New York, will have 
to get along without it for another year. In view of the 
shocking revelations of corrupt voting and corrupt count- 
ing in Hudson County, it was thought that the Legislature 
would be compelled to passa decent ballot reform law; 
but it has come to a deadlock on the subject, and there is 
now no prospect that the representatives of the two parties 
will agree to anything. 


Tuk Congressional Committee which is in Arkansas in- 
vestigating the irregularities in connection with the Breck- 
inridge-Clayton election, and also the murder of the latter, 
has uncovered some strange things. Upon the murder of 
Colonel Clayton, in Plummerville, whither he had gone to 
investigate the stealing of the ballot-boxes to prevent his 
election, there was such an expression of horror and indig- 
nation by the Governor of Arkansas and by the press and 
citizens of the State generally, that we hoped that the mur- 
derer or murderers would be hunted down and handed over 
to justice. Citizens of Arkansas raised a considerable 
amount of money to be offered in the way of rewards; the 
State Legislature also set aside a certain sum for the same 
purpose. It looked as tho Arkansas intended to wipe out 
the stain on its name, as as far as possible, by most active 
and energetic measures for the enforcement of jastice. 
Nearly a year and a half has passed since the election, and 
according to the testimony given before the Congressional 
committee, the State authorities have, it would seem, been 
more energetic in covering up trails than in uncovering 
them. Governor Eagle came before the Committee and 
told how he had returned a part of the money raised fer 
the reward because he found it unnecessary to use it; and 
how he bad, as he believed, tracked the murderer to Cali- 
fornia and found out that it was one Hooper who died some 
time ago. After the Governor gave this story, which some 
detective had worked up and which it is surprising that 
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anybody could have credited, thé widow of Hooper came on 
the stand and swore that he had been  bed- 
ridden for the last three years of his life and 
had not been in Arkansas for the last twenty years. 
The Hooper story, which has been supported by only one 
witness besides the Governor, is most improbable, really 
impossible. It came out, when the twin brother of the 
murdered Clayton took the stand, that the white people of 
Plummerville acted like barbarians toward him when he 
came to claim and bury the body of his brother. The 
white people, with one or two exceptions, held entirely 
aloof from him. No one offered him any sympathy; no 
one offered any help. The body was borne from the house 
to the train by Negroes, who refused to accept any com- 
pensation for their services. In contrast with this was the 
action of the owner of the house where Colonel Clayton 
was killed in demanding the payment of thirty dollars for 
damage done to her carpet by a pool of blood from the 
dead man’s head. He was shot in one of her rooms by 
some one from the outside, through the window, and fell 
to the floor and expired there. Congressman Breckinridge 
is attending the investigation, and has declared that he 
wants all the facts bearing upon the assassination and 
upon the stealing of the ballot-boxes brought out. A dra- 
matic scene occurred when Mr. Breckinridge asked the 
witness if he did not think that his (Breckinridge’s) ef- 
forts to hunt down the murderer had been sincere. With 
his finger raised and pointed at Mr. Breckinridge, Colonel 
Clayton is said to have responded impressively : 

“| doubted your sincerity, Mr. Breckinridge, when I[ entered 

this court-room and saw you seated on yonder bench with Bob 
Pate on one side and Oliver Bentley on the other in close con- 
ference.” 
Mr. Breckinridge replied that if either Pate or Bentley 
were proved guilty, he would be the first to pull the rope 
that should hang them. We trust that the committee 
will go on and probe this matter to the bottom, and let us 
know not only who the assassins were, but who has been 
shielding them. 

THE Northwestern Christian Advocate sent a circular 
to the Methodist presiding elders in Nebraska, asking cer- 
tain questions with respect to High License and Prohibi- 
tion. In reply to the question how High License has af- 
fected the temperance cause in that State, all the elders 
unite in saying that it has injured the cause of temperance. 
One says it has *‘ intrenched the saloon in some respectable 
dignity and authority”; anotber says “it has fastened the 
saloon principle more firmly in the minds of some of the 
people”; another says it has helped the saloon *‘ by giving 
it a legal air’; another says it has lowered the individual 
conscience on “all lines of morality and common houesty”’: 
another says that, while it may have “‘lessened the number 
of saloons, it has not lessened the amount of liquor sold, 
but increased it’’: another says it has wrought ‘infinite 
harm.” They all say that, with one exception, the law has 
not been enforced. As to whether the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment will be adopted next fall, they differ in their opin- 
ions. One thinks it will carry by about 7,000; some think 
it doubtful, however. One of them states that the Prohi- 
bition forces are all united, are very active, and that the 
position of the political parties just now is favorable to 
success. 

THE articles of President McCosh in THE INDEPENDENT 
have attracted a great deal of attention among thinking 
men. One of our ablest philosophical thinkers proposes to 
write us one or two articles taking a different view from 
the Princeton metaphysician. Ex-President Magoun, of 
Iowa College, writes us: ee 

The task which the venerable Dr. McCosh bas undertaken in 
his later writings is a more fundamental and important one than 
would appear at a superficial glance. The tendency and effort 
just now are inso many quarters, not only to remove all moorings 
of thought, philosophical and religious, but to make men think 
there are none, and can be none, that the inquiry for “ reality,” 
and whether our ideas begin with it, is of the greatest moment and 
pertinency. Many are busy representing that all convictions 
earlier than themselves are mere prejudice, and striving to 
create counter “ prejudices.” A young writer asserts that * thé 
apperceptive organs of metaphysicians are wofully inadequate 

to the task they undertake, namely, the cognition of ultimate 
realities.” The experienced and expert metaphysician of 
Princeton is doing a grand good work in establishing their ade- 
quacy thereto. Itisa trick of recent criticism to represent that 
notwo minds have, or can have, the same idea of the same thing 
which assumes that no two minds can ever be in the same atti- 
tude toward things, nor can realities affect any two in the same 
way—a pretty distinct and inflated instance of assumed ominis- 
cience! Dr. McCoshis well employed in showing that we see 
things as they are, no matter what we are. It is the only wayto 
be rid of the “personal equation,” the prejudice of imagined 
new discoveries, and the attempt to set the conflicting appre- 
hensions of men above the things apprehended. The human 
mind is a reality, and God must have made it capable of per- 
ceiving other realities, else what use of its divinely appointed 
surroundings? Just as fixed and certain points in time and 
space are absolutely necessary in order to motion from them, so 
established realities in the universe are indispensable even to 
denial and the attempt to substitute anything for them. No de- 
parture, even, without a point of departure. No comparison, no 
juigment as to differences, no idea of true or false, unless there 
is that which presents itself to us asitis. And a false philoso- 
phy here will crumble the foundation stones of religious belief 
surely and speedily. 


ONE is ready to believe almost anything against Tam- 
many Hall, and yet the testimony given by Mr. McCann in 
his first examination before theSenate Investigating Com- 
mittee was almost incredible, altho McCann is in a posi- 
tion to know what he is talking about. He declared that 
Richard Croker, the head of Tammany, now in Europe, 
collected a corruption fund of $180,000, with which to pur- 
chase from the Board of Aldermen of 1884, the confirma- 
tion of Hugh J. Grant, now Mayor, as Commissioner of 
Public Works, and that he saw the money; also that when 
Sheriff, Mr. Grant shared $25,000 of his income with Mr. 
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containing $5,000 each addressed to Mr. Croker’s baby 
daughter, Flossie. Now Mr. McCaun is Mr, Croker’s broth- 
er-in-law, and says he got a good part of his information 
from Mrs. Croker, altho he is now at sword’s points with 
Mr. Croker and Mayor Grant. McCann is not a man of the 
highest character, and it was conceivable that he had per- 
jured himself in his testimony before the Senate Commit- 
tee. At the same time his testimony was so particular, and 
in certain parts so plausible, that it received some credence. 
But everybody named in the story has denied it in 
the most indignant terms, and Mr. Croker sent a cable 
dispatch from Wiesbaden declaring that the charge is 
false, that he would not believe McCann under oath, and 
that McCann is a blackmailer. Then Mayor Grant got 
angry and asked the Senate for a special investigating 
committee. The Senate replied that the present commit- 
tee is good enough, and asked the Mayor to appear before 
it. He consented—for he had to—and last Saturday took 
the stand and began his specific denials. But first Mr. 
McCann was cross-examined by the Mayor’s counsel, Mr. 
Cockran, and stood the ordeal excellently, adding some 
important facts. But they were not so important as the 
admissions of. Mayor Grant, who confessed that while 
sheriff he twice gave five thousand dollars as presents to 
his two-year-old god-daughter, Flossie, because he loved 
her and wanted to do something handsome for her. It 
seems plain that Mr. Croker’s relation to Tammany has 
not helped his family relations, and people begin to think 
Tammany, even under “ Honest Tom Croker,’ is not all 
the righteousness of the saints. 





WE must mention the opening this week of the Metropol- 
itan Museum after being closed for two weeks to allow the 
arrangement of new collections. We shall later de- 
scribe the remarkable specimens of the old masters which 
have been brought together. On iast Saturday night the 
Museum was for the first time opened in the evening, and 
the electrical lighting was admirable. For pictures it is 
better than daylight, as the light is more fully under con- 
trol, and equal illumination can be put on each wall. We 
have the pleasure of making the fresh announcement that 
Mr. Alexander S. Murray, the successor of Sir Charles T. 
Newton, as keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, has accepted an invitation from the Trus- 
tees of our Museum to visit this country. Mr. Murray, isan 
authority than whom there is none better on this subject, 
and we are therefore especially glad to learn that, as Hon- 
orary Fellow for Life of the Metropolitan Museum, he has 
offered, while guest of the Museum, to give to his fellow- 
members three lectures on his own specialty, one to be 
on Sculptures on G eek Temples, found on Pediments; 
another on Sculptuies on Metopes and Friezes; and the 
third on Greek Vases. This generous offer has been thank- 
fully accepted by the Trustees through their Secretary, 
General di Cesnola. <A special committee of the Museum, 
consisting of the President, Henry G. Marquand, William FE. 
Dodge and General di Cesrola, makes all arrangements for 
the lectures. Mr. Murray, who will be accompanied by his 
accomplished wife, has but a fortnight to stay, and will 
arrive about the 14th of May. 


THE International Copyright Bill was defeated in the 
House of Representatives last Friday by a vote of 98 to 
126. This is certainly a surprise to those who supported 
the bill in the House and to its active friends in the field 
of literature. Much earnest work has been done in de- 
fense of the bill, and some little education of the public 
and of Congress had been attempted; but partly by mis- 
Management and partly out of fear of the buncombe 
uttered against it the bill failed to pass. The one argu- 
ment against it was that it is cheaper to stea! than to re- 
spect the rights of property, that a person can get a book 
for less money if he does not pay the author anything 
than if he is compelled to pay the author as well as the 


here at home as to authors abroad. The same course of 
argument, if we may dignify it by the term, would break 
down our copyright law for American authors, and would 


in order to move a reconsideration. 


who shall make any such combination or conspiracy shal 


quired to institute proceedings against offenders in th 





Croker for political purposes, sending money in enyelops 





printer and paper-maker. No doubt this is correct, but 
that isarule which will apply just as much to authors 
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purpose intended. We believe that the evils of trusts are 
to be more safely and effectively reached through the 
competitions of business than through avy restraining act 
like this. We are sure thatin effect this law will either 
be a dead letter, or 4it will prevent any two men from 
combiniug to carry on any business whatever us co-part- 
ners. We very much incline to think that it will sim- 
ply be a dead letter because it strikes at the princi- 
ple in commercial transactions without which those tran- 
sactions cannot be successfully carried forward. We 
presume it was adopted in answer to what is assumed to be 
a@ popular demand or, in plain Englie, as a wise political 
movement. 


THE New Orleans papers which are defending the offer of 

the Louisiana State Lottery Co. to pay to the State a half- 

million dollars a year if the charter can be renewed for 

twenty-five years, declare that the measure is a financial 

necessity; that is, the State of Louisiana is so poor that it 

cannot support itself, pay for the working of the machinery 

of justice and education, without selling itself out fora balf- 

million dollars a year to a company whose business it is to 

rob its people and the people of the country. The agent of 

the Lottery Company, Mr. John A. Morris, proposes that of 
this half-million dollars of annual license, a third shall go 
to the public school system of the State, a third to charita- 
ble institutions, and a third to constructing and repairing 
levees. A company that can afford to offer $500,000 a year 
bonus, to the State, must impoverish the people of the 
State very much more than that. The State treasury is 
enriched by a fraction of what the people lose. That is not 
statesmanship, letting alone morals. There is serious rea- 
son to fear that a company which can afford to offer a bribe 
of half a million dollars a year to the State can for once 
afford to offer enough to individual legislators to purchase 
their votes. We look with considerable anxiety upon this 
contingency. If the charter should be renewed it would 
become doubly necessary for all our States to protect them- 
selves by legislation, forbidding the sale of lottery tickets 
and building up a wall against the State of Lotteriana. 


THE case of Kemmler, who was to have been executed 
last week for the crime of murder, and about whose guilt 
not a doubt has been whispered, is a very remarkable il- 
lustration of the manner in which well-paid lawyers can 
postpone, if not finally defeat, the operation of public 
justice. Mr. Cockran, of this city, employed it is 
said by an, electric light company has, in three 
courts of this State, tried thé question of the con- 
stitutionality of the law under which Kemmler was 
sentenced to be executed; and in each court the law was 
sustained. This was supposed to be the end of the matter, 
and yet, just as the law was about to take effect, its action 
is arrested by a writ of habeas corpus issued by the Cir- 
cuit Court of the United States for this State, on the pre- 
tense that the law under which Kemmler was sentenced is 
in conflict with the Constitution of the United States. The 
hearing of the case is to be had on the third Monday of 
next June; and if the case goes to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, as now seems most likely to be the fact, 
then the final decision will not be reached until some time 
next winter. The bone of legal contention in this case is 
whether the Legislature of the State had the power to pro- 
vide for the infliction of capital punishment by electricity. 
Three courts up to the highest have answered this question 
in the affirmative. There can be no doubt that, so far as 
the Constitution of the United States is concerned, the 
same answer will be given in the Federal Courts, even to 
the highest. The simple truth is that the Coustitution of 
the United States has notbing to do with the question that 
bas been at issue, any more than it has with the people in 
Japan. This whole movement of resistance and delay, 
from beginning to end, has not been in the interests of hu- 
manity or public justice, but has been a farcical misuse of 
judicial processes to serve private purposes. Law suffers 
and the public good suffers by such acts. 


In discharging the panel of jurors for the April term, 


do away with the whole patent system. It is for the inter- 
est of the public to get books as cheap as possible; itis 
equally for their interest to get sewing-machines and tele- 
phones as cheap as possible. The sewing-machines and 
telephones will be cheaper if the inventor is allowed no 
rights in hisinvention. It is true, as one of the Congress- 
men said, that the case of the International Copyright 
was settled in the court of Justice when the commandment 
was uttered on Mt. Sinai “‘ Thou shalt not steal.’”” Wecan 
only confess to a burning shame af the moral obtuseness 
of the 125 men who voted todefeat the Copyright Bill. We 
excuse the 126th, Mr. Breckinridge, who changed his vote 


CoNGRESss has taken its first step in legislation against 
trusts. The House last week adopted what is kmown as 
the Anti-trust Bill as it came from the Senate with a sin- 
gle amendment, and it will soon go to the President for his 
signature. The bill makes illegal every contract or com- 
bination, in the form of a trust or otherwise, or conspiracy 
for restraint of trade or commerce among the several States 
or with foreign countries; and provides that any person 


be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be punished 
by a fine not exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding one year, or by both, in the discretion of the court. 
The same penalty is prescribed for persons convicted of 
monopolizing or attempting to monopolize, or combining 
or conspiring with other persons to monopolize, any part 
of the trade or commerce among the several States or with 
foreign nations. United States district attorneys are re. 


and recover threefold the damages sustained from them. 
We very seriously doubt whether this law will answer the 


Judge M-rtine of this city made some very pertinent re- 
marks which seemed to have a reference to the Kemmler 
case. He said: 


“Homicide seems to be the safest crime a man can commit 
nowadays. No prisoners are so earefully and attentively looked 
after as those who have committed capital offenses. They can 
feel perfectly secure that some corporation or lawyer or per- 
sons given to maudlin sentiment will look to it that they will 
be taken care of. These foolish people ignore the man whose 
life has been sacrificed. 

“I have no such sentimental sympathy. My sympathy is 

rather with the dead man than the living in such cases. A man 
who willfully and maliciously takes the life of another ought to 
pay the penalty with his own life. It is more dangerous these 
times for a man to wound another or steal from another than 
to take human life.” 
We regard a man ora party or a company that tries to 
prevent the certainty of speedy execution of the laws as 
hostile to the laws themselves. Their purpose is nothing 
less than anarchical. 


PEOPLE find it difficult to understand why it is that such 
& persistent opposition is made to the execution of the law 
which changes the method of inflicting the death penalty 
1 | in thisState from hanging to electrocution. It would seem 
antecedently that, after having passed the Legislature and 
become a law, every one would favor the painless and im- 
mediate method which does away with the ghastly features 
of ordinary executions. The real fight against it is made 
simply by one electric company—the electric company 
whose dynamos are used for the purpose of execution. 
That company does not seem to value the advertising which 
the use of its instrument would give; on the contrary, it 
e | has asserted again and again that its instruments are per- 


United States courts. Persons injured by trusts may sue | fectly safe, and that the full charge might be sent through 
a person without killing him. This is simply preposterous; 





and yet it seems to be a part of the stock in trade of the 
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company; and ifthe State uses one of its dynamos pur- 
posely to inflict death as the most certain and speedy way 
of doing it, it will give the lie, made in bebalf of the safety 
of its machine, to the company. Hence these tears. No 
one can say positively who it is that stands behind the law- 
yer who has obtained tbe last stay of execution in bebalf of 
the murderer Kemmler: but everybody guesses that it was 
this same company. 


OnE is almest tempted to inquire whether the Assembly 
of this State was drunk or sober when, last week, at a sin- 
gle session and without anything that deserves to be 
called debate, it passed the bill of General Curtis, by the 
vote of 74 to 29, for the abolition of capital punishment io 
the State of New York, and substituting therefor impris- 
onment for life. The bill went to the Serate, and Senator 
Saxton moved that it be ordered to a third reading. Sen- 
ator Cantor, however, had the good sense to move that the 
bill be referred to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate: 
and it was so ordered. That so great a change in the penal 
law of the State should have been “‘ rushed’”’ through that 
body—and with such a majority and without deliberation— 
is simply astonishing. We do not believe in changing the 
law at all, holding it to be right just as it is; but if it is to 
be changed, let the thing be done decently and with a 
proper time fur consideration and debate. We trust that 
the Senate will put a quietus upon this ill-advised action of 
the Assembly, and at least postpone the question until the 
next meeting of the Legislature. It is due to the people 
and due to the grave importance of the question involved, 
that the law should not be changed without a full oppor- 
tunity for an extended discussion of the matter, There is 
no occasion for the least haste on the subject. 

.. Senator Ingalis’s attention has been called to the 
following paragraphs taken from an interview attributed 
to him, and be does not deny their substantial correctness: 

“The decalog and the golden rule have no place in a political 
campaign. Their object is success. 

“This modern cant about corruption of politics is fatiguing in 
the extreme. It proceeds from the tea custard and thesyllabub 
dilettanteism, the frivolous and desultory sentimentalitm of 
epicenes. 

* Patronage will allure the ambitious, force will coerce the 

timid, demagogism will gull the credulous, fraud will rob the 
weak, money will pay the mercenary.” 
The National Baptist has been calling attention to this 
language and using some strong words about it. <A 
courageous Baptist pastor of this city, Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
D_D., also quoted it in a sermon last Sunday, and said by 
way of comment: 

“ All I have to say in reply to this is that the man who does 
not believe in purity is impure. The man who does not believe 
in honesty is dishonest. Tbe man who does not believe in truth 
is a liar. This nation was founded on the Decalog and the 
Ten Commandments. The men who landed at Plymouth Rock 
janded on their knees. The foundations of this Republic were 
cut from the quarry of God’s eternal granite. Its foundation 
stones were laid in cement made with the tears and blood of 
Christian men and women. The man who has outgrown the 
Decalog and the Golden Rule has outgrown his usetuiness in 
this nation.” 

We most heartily congratulate Dr, Dixon. Words cannot 
express our indignation at such sentiments as those which 
Senator Ingalls does not disavow. 


..The New York World hasinits last Sunday’s issue 
four full pages of interview with Dr. Talmage, illustrated 
with forty pictures takea by instantaneous pbo:ographs, 
and illustrating various eloquent attitudes into which he 
threw himself. This doesn’t surprise us, but the reports 
of bis last Sunday’s sermon are curious. We quote from 
the Herald: 

“Job had it hard. What with boils and bereavements and 
bankruptcy and a fool of a wife he wished he was dead, and I do 
not blame him. His flesh was dead and bis bones were dry. His 
teeth wasted away until nothing but the enamel seemed left. 
He cries out: * [am escaped with the skin of my teeth.’ 

“You deny my interpretation, and say: * ‘What did Job know 
about the enamel of the teeth?’ He knew everything about it. 
Dental surgery is almost as old asthe earth. The mummies of 
Egypt, thousands of years old, are found to-day with gold fill- 
ing in their teeth. Ovid and Horace and Solomon and Moses 
wrote about these important factors of the body. To other pro- 
voking complaints, Job, I think, has added an exasperating 
toothache, and putting his hand against the inflamed face, he 
says, * lam escaped with the skin of my teeth.’ ” 


The science and exegesis of that are not often excelled. 


..The proposal which comes from the Covgregational 
Club of Boston to erect a monument at Delftshaven, Hol- 
land, to commemorate the sailing of the Pilgrims from 
that port for America, is one that ought to be carried out. 
The spot selected is an eminently favorable one, where the 
eanal from Leyden through the old city of Delft enters the 
river Maas, where the ‘“‘Speedwell” lay. Here John Rob- 
inson stood, and the touchiag farewells were taken, so that 
“sundry of ye Dutch strangers yt stood on ye key as spec- 
tators could not refraine from tears.’”’ The river here 
bends in such’ a way that the monument could be seen 
from a great distance both to the east and west—that is, 
as one approaches Rotterdam from the North Sea, or de- 
scends the river for the outward journey—while hundreds 
of vessels are constantly passing in going or coming from 
every part of the globe. The spot is public land, and Delft 
is now a part of Rotterdam. The Dutch Government is in 
hearty sympathy, and gives free permission. The monu- 
ment ought to cost some twenty-five thousand dollars. 


.... The Republican platform of 1888 made one pledge 
which Congress has as yet done nothing to fulfill; tbat is, 
the pledge for one cent postage on letters. There can noth- 
ing, reasonable be said against it. The party is pledged to 
it and the country wantsit. It will cause nothing more 
than a temporary and unimportant deficiency in the postal 
revenue. The postal revenué will catch up very soon with 
its expenses. When the one cent rate is reached, then agi- 
tation for reduction on letters is at an end for all time. 
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We shall have peace on that subject. We suppose planks 
are putin the platform not simply to stand on daring the 
campaign, but to be made operative in legislation. One of 
the good things that Congress can do during the remain- 
der of its term is to enact the law promised by the party to 
the public. 


....May Day passed-off without any serious disturbance, 
except in Barcelona, Spain, and in one of the manufactur- 
ing towns of France. There was absolute quiet in Eng- 
land and Germany, where the greatest liberty was allowed. 
Indeed, in London the great labor parade was a fizzle, and 
the real parade was last Sunday, and wasimmense. There 
were fifteen platforms for speaking in Hyde Park, and it 
is believed that half a million people were there. The res- 
olutions were moderate and asked for forty-eight bours’ 
work in a week. In this country negotiations for a settle- 
ment of the differences between the various labor organi- 
zations and the employers have been carried on peacefully 
and successfully. ‘ 


..Our friend and contributor, “‘ Carmen Sylva,’’ Queen 
of Raimania has made a speech and reali a poem before 
the Rimapian Academy on its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
She expressed her opinion “ that the active life of woman 
ought not to go beyond the sacred interior of her home, 
and that the voice of woman sounds nowhere so sweetly 
musical as on her own hearthstone, in the midst of her 
children;”’ and excused herself for making this speech 
by saying that “ God had enlarged and extended the limits 
of her domestic hearth,” so that when she spoke to the peo- 
ple of the country she was only speaking to her children. 
The Rimanians call her “ Little Motber ” and love her. 


.-A hundred words bave been suggested by correspond- 
ents of the London Times to designate traveling by electric 
ears or ships. Wesee no great need of such aword. We 
have the word to drive, only for traveling in a carriage, 
but no word limited to riding on horseback, or donkey 
back, or camel back, or riding by steam-car, horse-car, or 
balloon, for sailing by wind or paddle-wheel or screw. If it 
is wanted the word will come. Among those suggested the 
best are motor, shortened to mote, which will give motor- 
car and motor-ship; and trize from electrize, which would 
give trice-car and trice-ship. 








...-An Arizona correspondent writes us that we do not 
at all understand tie Chinese question, that the Chinese 
are imported here as slaves; and he sends us an article, in 
which a missionary lady in San Francisco describes how 
Chinese girls are held against their will in brothels in 
China-towr. Very likely; such incidents have occurred in 
the lumber-camps of Michigan; but they made a noise 
when discovered, and the evil was corrected. If there is 
such slavery in California, it is a matter for California to 
stop; and she will stop it whenshe wants to. The remedy 
is not to prohibit immigration. 


.. Judge Wallace, who granted the writs of habeas 
corpus, that stopped the executicn of Kemmler last week 
is reported as saying: 

* It isan offense against the United States for a Circuit Court 
judge to refuse to grant a writ of habeas corpus when it has been 
regularly applied for, and a judge doing so can be held crimi- 
nally liable. I could do nothing else than as [ did under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

This is a construction of the law which the Supreme Court 
itself has not adopted. 


.-.. It is rather a startling report which comes from Mas” 
sachusetts, that last week all the liquor bars in the State 
were closed, not to bere-opened. This does not mean, how- 
ever, tbat saloons were closed, but only that it is po longer 
legal in Massachusetts to sell by the quart or the glass 
over bars. The license law still allows the sale of liquor; 
but it must be at tables or in connection with eating. It 
remains to be seen how this will affect the sales ef liquor 
1m the State. It should reduce very much the amount of 
tippling. 


..lf the silver lobby, that now seems so strong at 
Washington, especially among Senators, shall rule the 
action of Congress on the silver question, then the United 
States will speedily cut loose from gold as a monetary 
standard, and take a position with China, India, and other 
half civilized countries that use silver as their exclusive 
standard. Such will be the upshot if the silverites have 
their way. The peril is a serious one. 


--At an after meeting following one of his religious 
services in Newark, N. J., the Rev. B. Fay Mills asked all 
those present who had been converted before the age of 
twenty to arise. They were 250innumber. Then all those 
converted before the age of thirty arose to the number of 
108, then those between thirty and forty to the number of 
56, between forty and fifty to the number of 19, and be 
tween fifty and sixty only one. 


....Speaker Reed, who is not apt to have or express 
hasty opinions, is of the opinion that, in the election of 
Representatives in Congress, the Government of the United 
States had better take care of its own registration, its own 
counting of the votes, and its own certification. There is 
no doubt of its power to dothis. The only question is one 
of necessity and expediency. 


..+-The figures of Mr. Atkinson show in the United 
States taxation of about 21, per cent. of the national prod- 
uct, nearly 8 per cent. in Great Britain and Ireland, 12 
per cent. in Germany, and 15 per cent. in France. Thisis 
a huge difference in the proportions of taxation, and pre- 
sents the people of the United States in comparatively a 
most favorable condition. 


.--Prince Bismarck is reported as recently saying: “It 
is sometimes true benevolence to shed blood, the blood of 
a riotous minority in the defense of the peace-loving, law- 
abiding majority.”’ This is, undoubtedly, a true maxim, 
alike in ethics and politics. Public order must be main- 
tained, even at the price of blood, when this becomes the 
necessity of the moment. 
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.--.The President has vetoed the bill for the erection of a 
public building at’ Dallas, Tex. This, we believe, is bis 
second veto message. We hope that he will send in several 
more messages in the same line as the last. These ex- 
cessive aprropriations for Government buildings bave be- 
come as much a scandal as the River and Harbor appropri- 
ations used to be. 


..-The rule of honesty in the coinage of silver dollars, 
made by law an unlimited legal tender in the discharge of 
contracts, is, that their intrinsic value shall be equal to 
their nominal value; and this rule the silver men propose 
utterly toignore. Their system is the one of short weight, 
and by so much a cheat. Seventy cent dollars are not 
wanted ! 


..It is anoteworthy circumstance that Mr. Justice 
Brewer, whose confirmation was so strenuously opposed by 
certain Prohibitionists, is one of tbe three dissenting Justices 
of the Supreme Court of the United States who, against th 
judgment of the other six justices, hold the Prohibitory 
law of [owa to be constitutional. — 

..Last Friday was the second Arbor Day in this State. 
Some 6,000 school districts observed the day the previous 
year, and reported the planting of 24,166 trees. This was 
a good beginning, and yet the record was presumably ex- 
ceeded last week. Arbor Day is a simple, practical and 
withal an important idea. 


..-Grover Cleveland, ex-President of tae United States, 
to whom the Chief-Justice and one of the Justices of that 
court are indebted for their position as members thereof, 
was, last week, admitted by the court to practice therein 
asalawyer. He took the requisite oath and paid the usual 
ten-dollar fee. 








...One of our Catholic contemporaries has discovered 
that the word Romish is used by one of our contributors. 
We are very sorry he used it. We certainly should not have 
done so; and we mean to suppress the word even in com- 
munications, altho it may sometimes, as in this case, es 
cape us. 


..-A jury in this city last week, convicted a man of a 
serious criminal offense, and in two days thereafter ten of 
the jurors signed a petition asking the judge to grant the 
convicted man a new trial. This is rather a queer exhibit 
for the ten jurors. 


..President Harrison’s Administration, in the Samoan 
Treaty, the new Extradition Treaty with Great Britain, 
and the arbitration scheme of the Pan-American Congress, 
is making a good showing in the foreign affairs of the Gov- 
ernment. 


..We have no question of the Siberian horrors; but we 
do not feel at all sure that a monster petition, signed. by 
Americans, to be sent to the Czar, calling the Czar’s atten- 
tion to these cruelties, is the best way of attacking the 
evil. 


..The Boulanger craze has quite collapsed. The sup- 
p'ementary municipal elections took place last Sunday, 
and returned 65 Republicans, 13 Monarchists and 2 Bou- 
langists. 


. It is said that there is not a single Hebrew saloon- 
keeper in this city. If so, it is greatly to the credit of the 
race. We would that other nationalities could say as 
much. 


. Senator Beck was an honest and capable man. We 
presume that Mr. Carliste will be his successor if he is 
willing to leave the House. 


= 


ADAM CLARKE, in alluding to the different effects of 
Christian truth on different minds, says: ‘‘The same sun 
that hardens the clay softens the wax.” The truth itself 
is always the same ; yet while one mind is softened and 
benefited by it, another is hardened and made still more 
obdurate and persistent in the way of evil. 








..»-Jesus said tothe Jews: “If the Son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed.’”’ Tbe freedom which he gives 
is deliverance from the slavery of sin, and from legal con- 
demnation, both of which are essential to salvation, and 
both conditioned by faith in him. We must apply to him 
for this freedom, or live and die without it. 


..The very worst kind of slavery is that which one im- 
poses on himself when he becomes ‘the servant-of sin.” 
He is then enslaved by his own evil passions; and this is 
far more destructive of his happiness than any form of 
political bondage. To this slavery our Saviour alluded 
when he said: ** Whosoever committeth sin is the servant 
of sin.” (John viii, 34.) 


.-The moral character of the Devil is thus drawn by 
Jesus Christ: ‘He wasa murderer from the beginning, 
and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie he speaketh of bis own, for 
he is a liar, and the father of it.’”’ (John viii, 44.) This 
description accords with the character of the Devil, as in- 
cidentally appearing in the Bible. ' 


--Our Saviour, in saying to the Jews, ‘‘ When ye have 
lifted up the Son of man, then shali ye know that I am 
he,” anticipated his own crucifixion, and virtually charged 
upon them the guilt thereof. They were not the actual 
crucifiers; yet they procured the work to be done, and this; 
made it morally their act. The Apostles hence charged 
them with being the murderers of the ‘‘ Lord of Jife and. 
glory.”’ 


.-Christ dying for us on earth as ‘“‘the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world,” and Christ inter- 
ceding for us in Heaven as the “‘ great High Priest of our 
profession,’’ and the same Christ in both worlds, is the 
Christ ou whom all human hopes are dependent. That 
Christ is the Saviour of sinners. If we want salvation we 
we must seek it through him. On this anton t he is ‘“‘the 





Way, the Truth and the Life.”’ 
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THE CHARACTER AND RESULT OF THE RE- | of delay. It is averred that the practical question before | THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AND THE REVIS- 


VISION MOVEMENT. 


BY PROF. R. B. WELCH, D.D., LL.D., 
OF AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





Inreply to your questions concerning revision, let me 
say at the outset that I am forcibly impressed by two 
things in this revision movement—the character of the 
discussion and the result. The discussion has been char- 
acterized by remarkable ability and dignity, breadth and 
earnestness. The great majority of presbyterial votes 
for revision is a result highly gratifying to its friends, 
perhaps a surprise to all parties, 

As to ‘“‘ what shall be done next” we must look to 
the General Assembly, 

At this General Assembly, in view of the pending 
issue, more than usual interest will attach to the choice 
of a Moderator. He should, of course, represent the 
majority in the Assembly, but he should by no means 
misrepresent the minority. He should be careful and 
consistent in selecting committees to which the special 
work of this exceptional year must be intrusted. Such 
superior interest centers in the subject of revision that at 
an early day, we think, the stated clerk should report 
the presbyterial answers to the special overture handed 
down by the General Assembly of 1889. These answers 
will need go to a temporary committee, probably named 
by the Moderator, to be examined, classified and reported 
to the General Assembly as soon as practicable. 

At this point the Assembly work in regard to revision 
will have really begun. It is no‘ likely that—as has been 
threatened—“‘ a constitutional question will be raised, 
whether the vote on this Overture of ’89 does not require 
that the revisionists poll two-thirdsof the presbyteries.” 
Such a constitutional question would have relevancy to 
the fact of revision, but not to the desire for revision. 
If, however, such a question were raised, it should be at 
this point. 

What shall be done with these ultimate presbyterial 
facts? How shall these be most faithfully and fairly 
treated? This wiil challenge the wisdom, care and cour- 
age, the loyalty and the patience of the whole Assembly. 
Saould discussion open in Committee of the whole, or 
should the case not be placed in the hands of a perma- 
nent, comprehensive and competent Committee to con- 
sider deliberately and report upon? Shall this com- 
mittee be appointed by the Moderator, or by the Gen- 
eral Assembly through a nominating committee ? Or 
shall the appointment be made bythe different synods 
at their raectings in the autumn ? 

In what relative proportions shall the majority and 
the minority be represented ? How shall this commit- 
tee be composed ? Of the Committee on the Revision of 
Proof-texts ? or of these together with living ex-Modera- 
tors sincethe re-union ? Or of these living ex-Modéra- 
tors together with the professors of theology, of Greek 
and of Hebrew in the theological seminaries? Or of 
pastors and professors (all of which methods have been 
suggested), or on some other principle of selection ? 

When shall this Committee report? (Time certainly 
will be needed for faithful deliteration at every point.) 
Shall the report be made as early as the meeting of the 
next General Assembly, or later? To whom shall this 
Committee report? Tothe presbyteries for their dis- 
cussion and action, that if they see fit the presbyteries 
may overture the General Assembly to adopt the result? 
Or shall this Committee report directly to the General 
Assembly ? By the latter method the great discussion 
would first take place in full Assembly. By the former 
method the disoussion would first take place in the 
presbyteries. 

In either case, questions of constitutionality, of 
amendments to the report, of the ultimate treatment of 
the Confession, of the final overture, etc., would need 
to be discussed and decided. 

Tke main issues, however, for this year, perhaps 
longer, will be in regard to Revision tteelf. Shall it be 
a minimum, a maximum, or a medium revision? Shall 
it be textual, or substitutional, or supplemental? Shall 
it be by owission, by addition, or by emendation; or 
by omission, addition and emendation combined ? 

It is said that minimum revision will satisfy the pres- 
ent demand, and will, therefore, be suffivient. But the 
rejoinder comes from many directions, Will this tem- 
porary expedient produce peace or strife? Is it adequate 
to the emergency? Does it comport with the great 
movement for revision? It must come at last to a maa. 
imum revision, it is. said. We must know what doc- 
trines are essential to ‘‘ the system of doctrine,” that we 
may know what is the Calvinistic system which we say 
should be left unimpaired. Without some authoritative 
definition or description, unambiguous, comprehensive, 
conclusive, we leave the whole case (it is said) in the 

loosest possible condition, and every man at liberty to 
follow his own whim and to subscribe to our Confession 
with constant and unchecked ments) res «tiers. In 
this way, we have professedly a unified, »:crodox, Cal- 
vinistic Church, but possibly —really—a heterogeneous, 
heterodox, discordant, broad Church. The longer the 
delay, the greater will be the difficulty and danger. The 
heterogeneous and revolutionary factors multiply, it is 
said, and easily aggregate into an uncontrollable mi- 
nority or a controlling majority. The surprise of this 
very year, it is contended, may readily teach the lesson 


this General Assembly is, Which is holding ‘the true 
system of doctrine as taught in the Scriptures” and in 
the Westminster Confession; the revisionists or the anti- 
revisionists? One year ago, there would have been no 
hesitancy in answering one way. This year, it would 
seem by the voice of the great majority of the presby- 
teries there could be no hesitancy in answering the 
other way. Revision, indeed, is in the air. How far 
can it go without impairing our system of doctrine? 
This question is answered by another which immediately 
confronts us, What doctrines are essential to our “‘ sys- 
tem of doctrine”? If we wish even to retain the Calvin- 
istic form of doctrine the question recurs, What consti- 
tutes the essentials to Calvinism? Revision—it is con- 
tended—will go on in this direction until an answer to 
this question is secured. We cannot logically stop short 
of such answer as between minimum and maximum re- 
vision. Having this answer, it is urged, we can take 
our bearings; but how else? How else, it is demanded, 
do we know whether, as a Church, we are unified and 
loyal, or heterogeneous and revolutionary. 

It is, indeed, quite obvious to remark, but it is espe- 
cially important to remember, that a Church should 
make her Confession a unifying not a divisive docu- 
ment. It needs but a glance at the Presbyterian 
Cburches of Europe and America to-day to see the need 
of an urgent reminder in this direction. To make our 
Confession unifying and not divisive may be a delicate 
and difficult task; but it is neither so delicate nor so diffi- 
cult as it might seem, if it were undertaken by the whole 
Church, in the proper spirit, with due deliberation and 
1n a constitutional manner. 

In order to d> this, the irenic spirit must be largely and 
earnestly cultivatad. A common ground must be sought. 
Avoiding the extremes both of brevity and of prolixity, 
can not a NEW STATEMENT be made, no less Scriptural 
and orthodox than the old? Eliminating metaphysical 
disquisitions and non-essential controversies and phiio- 
sophical speculations; modifying obsolescent forms of 
thought and obsolete phraseology, and adapting both to 
the present forms of thought and of style; supplying 
omissions concerning the person and ministration of 
the Holy Spirit, the love of Godand the proclamation of 
the Gospel, etc.; drawing our condensed but compre- 
hensive material for the new statement from the present 
Confession and Catechism; keeping unimpaired our 
“system of doctrine as taught in the Scriptures”; 
making the Confession, confessional—not controversial, 
speculative or metaphysical—we should have a new 
statement at once, Scriptural and orthodox, and also 
shorter, simpler and more serviceable. It is noticeable 
that so many Presbyterians, representing every part of 
the country have appended to their report on Revision 
an overture to General Assembly to take steps to secure 
a NEW STATEMENT or restatement, keeping unimpaired 
and inviolate our “‘ system of doctrine,” but giving us a 
shorter and simpler creed. 

This would be a medium revision as distinguished on 
the one hand from a maximum revision or unlimited 
changes, and, on the other hand, distinguished from a 
minimum revision or change s0 slight as to be insignifi- 
cant and unsatisfactory, and leaving the whole case open 
to new agitation and complication. 

These overtures from the various presbyteries asking 
for a new statement, as a shorter and simpler creed, to 
be either substitutional, or supplementary to the West- 
minster Confession, as the General Assembly may prefer, 
come accompanied with multiplied and cogent reasons, 
These, the Church at large will read and carefully note. 
These overtures are made not in a revolutionary spirit, 
but in the special interests of orthodoxy and Presbyte- 
rian loyalty and lasting peace and prosperity. They 
seek a common ground of unity in the faith toward 
which, we think, our Church is steadily and surely ad- 
vancing by maturer consideration and sober discussion 
and Scriptural study. In seeking this common ground, 
neither party is compromising {the truth; but each is 
seeking, rather, in tae spirit of enlightened and tolerant 
honesty to find and defend the truth, to fortify and es- 
tablish it, to simplify and adapt it to the living and 
loyal faith of the Church, to present it in the forms of 
modern thought and language, relieved of ‘‘ infelicitous 
expressions” and ‘‘ errant exegeses” and metaphysical, 
controversial and philosophical speculations; to present 
it in simplicity and brevity, and thus assure its general 
reading in families and by individuals, its study in the 
Sunday-schools, its use in the pulpits and in the pews, in 
public worship and especially in sacramental services 
until the Confession—truly confessional as it ought to 
be---shall become familiar throughout our Presbyterian 
Zion at the same time that it shall become less liable to 
misapprehension and misrepresentation on the part of 
those that are without. 

Uniting as brethren on this middle and common 
ground, neither party in this protracted discussion 
would claim or concede victory or defeat, but each 
would find union and communioa in the common heri- 
tage of our confessional faith. 


> 
> 





THE Central Baptist of St. Louis says that there are 
more students for the ministry at William Jewell College 
than in any other institution in the country not strictly 





ION QUESTION. 
BY AN ECCLESIASTICAL JURIST. 


THE approaching meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, to be held in Saratoga the 15th 
inst., promises to be one of unusual interest. The ques- 
tion of revising the doctrinal symbols of the Church 
has been discussed, with great earnestness, during the 
past year, and a majority of the presbyteries have 
spoken. The theological question is of inferior impor- 
tance, and must be held to be so by every thoughtful 
mind, in view of the immense consequences involved in 
relation to the centralization and exercise of Assembly 
power. ‘‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
Civil governments have learned, by painful experience, 
that ‘‘ where law ends, revolution begins,” and ‘‘ where 
power usurps the place of right, tyranny steps in”—be 
it the tyranny of the sword or of the mob. Constitu- 
tions are made for the protection of the rights of minor- 
ities and the stability and welfare of all, and are de- 
signed as a breakwater against the tide of lawlessness 
that would sweep everything before it in times of ex- 
citement and mania forcbange. The ecclesiastical ques- 
tion, as to the ‘‘ Mode of Revision,” stands paramount to 
all others; and it is on the decision the Assembly will 
make, with reference to this matter, the interest of the 
country will be concentrated. The future of the Pres- 
byterian Church is bound up with it. 

In 1788, the Synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
then the Supreme Judicatory of the Church, and after 
previous deliberations and action, adopted the ‘‘ Form 
of Government and Discipline” of the Presbyterian 
Church as its ‘‘ Constitution,” and subsequently added 
the ‘‘ Confession of Faith and Catechisms” as a part of 
the * Constitution.” The Form of Government con- 
tained a Rule prohibiting the Assembly, for all time, 
from legislating any ‘‘Standing Rules” and binding 
them on the churches, unless a “‘ majority” of the. pres- 
byteries should ratify the same. As to the ‘‘ Constitu- 
tion” itself, composed of the Government, Discipline 
and Doctrinal Standards, the same men, at the same 
session of the Synod, interpreted the Adopting Act, by 
which the Constitution came into being, as meaning 
expressly that the whole—the ‘‘ Government, Discipline 
and Confession ’’—should be forever ‘‘unalterable,” un- 
less ‘‘two-thirds” of the presbyteries, under the care of 
the Assembly, should first and concurrently ** propose” 
to the Assembly any ‘‘alterations or amendments” to 
be made, and the Assembly should subsequently ‘ en- 
act” the same. This is the celebrated ‘‘ two-thirds rule” 
of the ‘‘Adopting Act,” and the organic law of the 
Church. By this means the “ Constitution of the Pres- 
byterian Church” was secured to all generations, in its 
perpetuity and stability, against the revolutionary surges 
that might tumultuate in any future crisis with the in- 
creasing greatness of the Church; and a desire for radi- 
cal and fundamental eliminations or reconstructions, 
either in government, discipline or doctrine. The two- 
thirds’ rule covered the whole. 

The ‘*‘ Majority Rule ” was not a rule for “‘ Revision of 
the Constitution,” but simply a Barrier-Act to estop 
hasty legislation of extra-constitutional rules; 7, e., 
“Standing Rules,” such as the old Synod has been in 
the habit of making on its own authority, without sub- 
mitting them to the presbyteries. This power was taken 
away from the General Assembly by this Barrier-Act, 
which says nothing whatever of ‘‘alterations and 
amendments,” but only ‘‘ overtures” as to “rules” or 
‘‘ regulations” to be made by a ‘‘ majority ” of the pres- 
byteries, after the Assembly had first proposed them. 
In such cases the ‘“* Assembly ” took the lead. The only 
rule for ‘* revision” was the ‘‘ two-thirds rule” of the 
Adopting Act. The Assembly was restrained to such a 
degree that the possibility of making even a “ Standing 
Rule ” outside of the Constitution was denied to it. The 
doctrine that ‘‘the Assembly has no inherent power,” 
but only exercises ‘‘delegated power,” and that the 
presbyteries, like the States, are the *‘ fountains of pow- 
er,” was the doctrine consecrated by the Constitution. 

The phrase ‘‘ Standing Rules” was changed to “ Con- 
stitutional Rules,” in 1805, in order to relax the strin- 
gency of the Barrier-Acc. By this change the Adopting 
Act was affected tothis extent, that the Form of Gov- 
ernment and Discipline which was the “* Rules and 
Regulations” of the Constitution, or ‘Constitutional 
Rules,” became subject to the jurisdiction of the majority 
rule. 

The Assembly hereby acquired the right to make 
‘*Standing Rules,” such as Rules of Order and General 
Rules of various kinds, as well as fixed rules, for 
Boards, etc., etc., without transmitting them to the 
presbyteries. It also acquired the right to initiate 
and formulate and overture the presbyteries in refer- 
ence to any ‘‘ Constitutional Rules,” which became law, 
without Assembly enactment, as soon as a ‘‘ majority” 
of the presbyteries approved them, and the returns were 
made to, and reported in, Assembly. Beyond this, the 
change made in 1805, did not affect the Adopting Act in 
the least degree, The *‘ two-thirds’ rule” which, as in- 
terpreting the Act, became a part of it, still remained in 
full force, so far as the Voctrinal Symbols of the Church 
are concerned. They are forever ‘ unalterable” unless 
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‘*propose” the alterations to the Assembly. The As- 
sembly has no Constitutional right, or power, to initiate 
anything, or to formulate anything, by Commettee, or 
in corps, or to overture or transmit anything to presby- 
teries where the Confession of Faith is involved, This 
is the fundamental law of the Adopting Act, on which 
the whole Presbyterian structure rests, It has never 
been ignored or repealed. The presbyteries have ever, 
until the present Revision agitation, resisted every at- 
tempt to revise the Confession under the maj»ritv rule 
whose jurisdiction does not reach tothe Doctrinal Stand- 
ards but is restrained to ‘“‘ Regulations,” or ** Constitu- 
tional Rules.” 

The importance of the ecclesiastical question is easily 
seen in the light of these facts. The “‘ two-thirds rule” 
has always been recognized by the Church as of binding 
force until the present movement. It was so recognized 
at the beginning. From 1798 to 1805, in the midst of 
intense discussion it maintained its organic authority. 
In 1882, before the division of the Presbyterian Courch, 
it was formally repeated and printed by the Assembly. 
In 1848, after the division, it was repeated, reinforced 
and fully explained by the Old School branch of the 
Church. In 1887 it was again recognized by the Assem- 
bly, and even in 1889, when overridden by the excite- 
ment for revision, it was indirectly recognized by those 
who remanded it to silence. 

The present Overture, therefore, is without warrant or 
authority by the law of the Church. A revision of the 
Confession, in pursuance of the votes of the presbyteries 
under it would, in a civil action, legally forfeit every 
bequest and endowment made to the Church upon the 
terms of the Constitution. The law courts have decided 
this principle. The entering wedge to yet further di- 
vision, by being the forestep to still another overture, in 
1890, equally illegal—if the Assembly shall presume to 
appoint a committee to formulate altcrations and over- 
ture the same to the presbyteries—it is doubly revolu- 
tionary, because the allowance of this step is the death 
of the “‘ two-thirds rule” of the Adopting Act and the 
destruction of rights reserved by the Constitution to 
the presbyteries. It is a practical revolution, overthrow- 
ing fundamental law and legislating a new constitution, 
so far forth, by action of the Assembly illegally taken, 
and by votes of the presbyteries illegally gained. The 
question, paramount to all others, is: Shall the present 
revolutionary movement be recognized by the Assembly 
at Saratoga? Such a recognition would reverse the 
whole constitutional order in revising the Confession. 
It puts the Assembly where the law of the Church 
puts the presbyteries. It puts the presbyteries where 
the law of the Church puts the Assembly. It gives to 
the Assembly the initiative, which the law gives to the 
presbyteries. It passes to the presbyteries, the enacting 
office, which the law vests in the Assembly itself. By 
this hysteron proteron, the Assembly acquires to itself 
the power, in face of the Constitution, to keep open, 
initiate and move the question of revising the Doctrinal 
Standards of the Church every time the Assembly meets, 
and can be carried over into that interest. And this is 
the supreme question to which all eyes and ears will 
turn at Saratoga. 

Confessedly the Overture now before the Church, and 
on which the presbyteries have voted, is illegal, null 
and void. It was called a ‘“* Courtesy” simply when it 
was presented and sent down. ‘‘ Wednesday, May 22d, 
1889, the Chairman on Bills and Overtures reported to 
the Assembly that 15 presbyteries (16 in all) wanted 
some revision of the Confession,” and recommended 
that a communication be sent down inquiring of all the 
presbyteries, ‘‘Do you want revision? if so, where?” 
It was said tu be deemed by the Comniittee on Bills and 
Overtures ‘‘the best thing to be done.” Expediency 
ruled. The law required that ‘‘two-thirds,” or 141 
presbyteries out of the 211 under the care of the Assem- 
bly, should first ‘‘ propose” to the Assembly their form- 
ulated alterations. The ‘‘ best thing to be done” was, 
however, for the Assembly to overture the presbyteries, 
and incite them to agitate revision upon the basis of but 
16 presbyteries out of the 211; ¢. e., on the basis of 400 
out of 5,936 ministers, and 450 out of 6,727 churches, 
196 presbyteries having declined to follow, and only 15 
following, the overture of the Presbytery of Nassau 
asking for revision, The question resumed, Dr. Crosby 
remarked that ‘‘ the Presbyterian Church must go very 
slowly in making any changes in a venerable historical 
document whose terms of subscription declare that its 
system of doctrine is agreeable to the Word of God. 
And yet we must pay regard to the demand of 15 pres- 
byteries, and the report of the Committee is eminently 
wise! The question now is simply one of courtesy to 
honored brethren who are all loyal Presbyterians.” 

And so the “‘ Courtesy-Overture” went down to the 
presbyteries, in face of the organic law of the Church, 
and the potent fact that, after strong effort had been 
made, during the previous year to rally the presbyte- 
ries on the Nassau overture, only 15 out of 210 re- 
sponded; “‘ but one out of the 15 asking for a general 
revision, the other 15 asking only for the revision of one 
section!” That a Supreme Court should set aside the 

Constitution and the law together, as a matter of 
‘* courtesy ” to favor 16 companies, would be a phenom- 
enon in civil administration. Notwithstanding various 
efforts to prevent such an ecclesiastical phenomenon yet 
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‘shortly before five o’clock P.M. on the ninth day of 
the session, all motions and the substitutes were laid on 
the table, and the main question was put to vote and 
carried in the affirmative.” The ‘ Constitution” sank. 
The ‘‘Courtesy” prevailed. The presbyteries have 
voted. The returns go to Saratoga. Whether the can- 
vass of the returns shows a majority, or two-thirds, or 
the unanimous mass of the entire body of presbyteries 
in favor of revision the procedure ab initio ad finem is 
unconstitutional, revolutionary, null and void. The 
Assembly three years ago appointed a Committee to 
‘‘recommend ” changes in the ** mode” of revising the 
Constitution. The report of this Committee delayed 
now until after the presbyteries have voted under the 
illegal overture, will be watched with unusual interest. 
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THE URGENCY IN JAPAN. 


BY THE REV. N. G. CLARK, D.D., 
SECRELARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 








THE missionary work in Japan is in many respects un- 
like that inany othercountry. It is among an educated 
people, of quick and active minds,far advanced in civili- 
zation and the arts. The last twenty years have wrought 
great changes in the intellectual life of the people. Edu- 
cational institutions of every grade, reaching all classes; 
newspapers of every shade of opinion, scattered broad- 
cast through the land; political discussions connected 
with changes in the Government more rapid and funda. 
mental than has ever been witnessed before in the bis- 
tory of any people—all these influences have induced a 
condition of the popular mind in urgent need of the 
steadying, elevating and controlling principles of the 
Gospel of Christ. But only men and women of superior 
character and attainments will add to the power of 
evangelizing agencies. The missionary must command 
respect for himself and his message. Whatever he 
does, must be done well. Poor work will not pages. 

The question in Japan is not of preparation for the 
introduction of the Gospel; it is not how to reach a few 
thousands at the open ports, or in cities occupied by 
missionaries, but the hundreds of thousands, the mil- 
lions rather, of the population, now accessible through- 
out the entire country. This one fact is wholly unique 
in the history of missions and demands a larger share of 
attention than it has bitherto received at the hands of 
missionary cocieties. 

This condition of the popular mind, so open to good 
influences, will not long continue. Opinions and senti- 
ments are rapidly taking form. While the husbandman 
sleeps the enemy is sowing tares. The story of the Gos- 
pel, the Christian truths that center in it, affecting the 
life that now is and the life which is to come, are losing 
their freshness and the vividness of impression with 
which they were first received. Our early advantage 
has not been followed up. The work is becoming more 
difficult and the triumph of the Gospel is being delayed 
by our failure to improve the opportunity. The mis- 
sionary force should have been doubled five years agoto 
have retained the vantage-ground we then possessed. 
The rise of an anti-foreign sentiment, fostered for po- 
litical ends, stands in the way of access to the people. 
We no longer hear of the great theater audiences eager- 
ly listening to the Gespel message; the newspapers con- 
tain articles by no means favorable to Christianity; the 
disciples of Mill, Spencer, and others of like sentiment, 
are busy at the centers of thought, and to minds weary 
of the old faiths and eager for the most advanced opin- 
ions in science and religion, they offer the Gospel of hu- 
manitarianism or agnosticism. Native preachers as well 
as missionaries meet the most subtle forms of error in 
public address and in private cunversation. It isa painful 
fact that the enemies of the truth far exceed its friends 
in number, and are improving their opportunities. The 
one evangelical minister, foreign or Japanese, to one 
hundred thousand souls, many ef them intelligent, crit- 
ical, prejudiced against the Gospel, some of them Bhud- 
dhists anxious for the existence of their time-honored 
faith, and all more or less distracted by the grave politi- 
cal and social issues pending—is ata great disadvantage 
and is in imminent danger of being pushed to the wall. 
With all our confidence in the truth and in the divine 
blessing on earnest, consecrated Christian effort, we 
must not counton miracles in these days to supply our 
negiect of the appropriate human agencies. Means 
adequate to the existing emergency must be put forth 
if the early promise of the Gospel in Japan is to be real- 
ized. 

That these are no idle speculations, no groundless 
fears, is evident from the report of the results of the 
last year as given in elaborate tables prepared by the 
Rev. H. Loomis, of Yokohama. The increase in the 
number of male missionaries during the year, including 
ordained ministers and teachers, was but twenty-three, 
making an aggregate of two hundred. The addition to 
the churches of adult members was 5,007 against 6,959 
of the year preceding, instead of twice that number as 
was anticipated in view of the rate of progress in for- 
mer years. 

In view of the situation in Japan, so unlike that of 
any other mission field, is there not a call for greatly 
enlarged effort at the earliest moment? Does not a wise 
missionary policy require this? The question is not 





whether a thousand souls won to Christ are of more 
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value in Japan than in China or in Africa or in India; 
but the question is, How shall Chri-tian institutions be 
most wisely and the most quickly established, and what 
is to be the influence of such institutions in Japan and 
in the farther East? 

It is with profound regret that we must report the 
American Board as sharing largely in the failure to 
improve an opportunity such as was never before offered 
to the Christian Church. Notwithstanding the signal 
success which has attended the labors of its missiona- 
ries, notwithstanding some special advantages it has 
enjoyed through the influence of Dr. Neesima, the Amer- 
ican Board has now two ordained missionaries less in 
Japan than it had two yearsago. The new missionaries 
thus far appointed the present year are not enough to 
supply the places of those who have been obliged to 
withdraw from the field. It is impossible to man sta- 
tions properly that are already occupied, to say nothing 
of new fields of great promise which naturally fall to us, 
partly from their location and partly as the result of 
evangelistic labors begun in them by our missionaries 
and Japanese evangelists laboring with us. No more 
urgent or eloquent plea was ever made to a missionary 
society than was addressed to the American Board at 
its late Annual Meeting in New York. It was hoped 
that a great advance would be made in view of the 
favorable consideration of that appeal; that men and 
means would be forthcoming to occupy at once five, if 
not seven new stations. In advance of the Annual 
Meeting, one church bearing a missionary name—the 
Eliot Church of Newton, Mass.—pledged $5,000 for a 
new station, and it was confidently expected that other 
charches would follow so good an example; but besides 
the donation from the Eliot Church, less than $2,000 
have been received specially for Japan. 

In regard to the work iu this most interesting country, 
we have not been straitened in God, but in ourselves, 
Tho having less than one-sixth of the entire missionary 
force, we are occupying about one-third of all the sta- 
tions and out-stations in which the Gospel is regularly 
preached, have nearly.one-third of the entire church- 
membership in our churches, and the same proportion 
of young men and young women in our high schools 
and seminaries. During the past year nearly one-third 
of the additions to the churches were made to the mis- 
sionary churches of the American Board. 

After the earnest appeal of the devoted men and 
women on the ground, thoroughly acquainted with the 
facts; after such a report of labor crowned with the di- 
vine blessing, of success and perils and hopes, what can 
we say more? The movement begun with such promise 
at the Annual Meeting received a serious set-back a few 
weeks later from which it has not yet recovered. If the 
mission of the American Board is not to be adequately 
reinforced, but must be left to struggle on as best it can, 
it is to be hoped that other missionary boards will gen- 
erously supply its lack of service, and the most strenu- 
ous effort be made to withstand the unfavorable infiu- 
ences now developing, and to turn to account the work 
already accomplished, the preparation already made, 
and the vantage-ground still held. 

BosTon, Mass. 


» 
> 


THE authorities of the Russian Church have discov- 
ered that they have difficult problems on their hands other 
than the suppression of German Protestantism in the Bal- 
tic provinces. In the southeastern ports of the Empire 
there are literally millions of Tartars and adherents of 
heathen religions. The traveler and ethnologist, Tush- 
korow, recently compiled statistics from which it appears 
that there are no fewer than 400,000 heathens and 50.000 
Mohamwmedans in the Russian army alone. About seventy 
per cent. of the Cossack corps are of this kind, and it is 
reported that among these the Orthodox element is stead- 
ily on the increase. Among the Cossacks on the Jon fully 
fifty per cent. are Tartars and Kalmucks, of whom only a 
small contingent are even outwardly Christians, having 
been forced to submit to baptism. Mohammedanism 
is constantly gaining among these. The Ural army 
numbers 10,000 Orthodox, 20,000 Mohammedans and 90,000 
Raskolniks; the Trans-Baikal army has a contingent of 
30,000 heathen Famaites, besides thousands of Tunguses 
and Khirgisians, whose religion is an exceedingly crude 
heathenisia. These statistics have been published offi- 
cially and have caused considerable excitement in the 
higher circles of Church and State. Voices are heard from 
many quarters urging that prompt and energetic measures 
be taken for the christianization of these non-Christian 
elements, and theindications are that the Church authori- 
ties will at last do what ought to have been done decades 
ago, namely, organize mission work where apparently only 
the Russian Church can be expected to work with any 
prospect of success. 





....According to the newest edition of the Papal Year 
Book, the Gerarchia 4 Cattolica, Leo XLII is the 263d 
Pope, is in the twelfth year of his reign and is 80 years of 
age. His Council of advisers consists of 64 cardinals. Of 
these sixteen were appointed by Pius 1X, and 48 were se- 
lected by himself. There are six vacancies. The oldest is 
the Cardinal Deacon Theodolfo Mertel. 84 years of age; the 
youngest the Archbishop de Reude of Benevent, 43 years of 
age. Next in order to the cardinals are the 13 patriarchates, 
8 of the Latin and 5 of the Oriental rite; then 164 areh- 
bishops and 650 bishops of Latin, and 57 archbishops and 
bishops of the Oriental rite. During his pontificate, Leo has 
established 1 patriarchate, 22 archbishoprics, of which 10 
were re-establishments, further 62 bisoprics, 1 Apostolic 


delegation, 40 Apostolic vicariates and 14 Apostolic prefec- 
tures in mission territory, ; 
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Religions _dutelligence. 


STATE OF THE VOTE ON REVISION. 


THERE are 213 presbyteries in the Presbyterian Church, 
including those in the mission fields abroad. All, of course, 
are entitled to vote on the revision overture sent down 
by the Assembly, but not all of them will use that privi- 
lege. The presbyteries of Zacatecas, Canton and Urumia 
bave, it is reported, declined and Alaska has failed to vote. 
Whether two-thirds of a)l the presbyteries are required or 
only a majority to carry revision these presbyieries will 
really count against revision. They are given in our table, 
but are not embraced in the footings. The Albany Pres- 
bytery is likewise not counted; it favors a new creed, and 
does not wish to be counted on either side. 

By arrangement with the stated clerks of the presby- 
teries we give this week returns of the vote as thus far re- 
ceived by mail or telegraph. The reports of the presby- 
teries yet to meet will be given next week. 

KITTANNING PRESBYTERY. 
LEECHBURG, PENN., May Ist, 1890. 


The- Presbytery of Kittanning has voted against revision by 
thirty-three to fifteen. D. H. SLOAN, State i Clerk. 


DAKOTA PRESBYTERY. 


GREENWOOD, So. Dak.. April 24th, 1890. 
The overture was answered to-day. Question 1. Affirmative: 
ministers 11, elders7=18. Negative, none. Question 2. Specifi- 
cations not made; but the Presbytery asks that the Confession be 
made more “ clear,” “ scriptural” and saturated with love. 
Joun P. WILLIAMS, Stated Clerk. 


CINCINNATI PRESBYTERY. 

The Presbytery of Cincinnati voted for revision at the spring 
meeting, April 21st, as follows: it answered the first question of 
overture, yes; 68 to 22. It also adopted report of the special 
Committee on Revision by a vote ot 66 to 23. 

J. H. WALKER, Stated Clerk. 
PEMBINA PRESBYTERY. 
GRAND Forks, No. DAK., April 24th, 1890. 


The Pembina Presbytery bas voted 5 for revision of Confession 
and 10 against, and adopted the following overture to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


“ Resolved: that this Presbytery overture the General Assembly 
to appoint a Committee to formulate a restatement of our Con- 
foomom of Faith, brief, simple and evangelical in tone upon the 
basis of the Shorter Catechism.’ 





F. W. Ipprn@s, Stated Clerk. 


HOW THE VOTE NOW STANDS. 
The table shows how the presbyteries have voted so far, 
and also the number of ministers and communicants each 
represents : 





Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min, Com. 
Aberdeen, Dak............-. af 1 2% 825 
*Alaska,Alaska Ter.. 8 437 
*Albany, N. Y. (new creed). 66 9,575 
Allegheny, Penn.... ..... 1 - 41 7.175 
Birds babes wecevccscces éh 1 29 3,71 
Arizona, Ariz........ 1 7 100 
NI, ociccetcsabblibeve's 1 19 2,397 
BERR. nccccccee coves cccve i 10 2,579 
En kas inns orsesecee 1 4 1,271 
Baltimore. Md.. ........... 1 48 7,428 
Bellefontaine, O............ “ 1 14 3,155 
0 eer ~ 1 38 1,76 i 
Binghamton, N. Y.......... 1 @ 4,584 
Bismarck, N. Dak ...... .. 1 5 7 
Black Hills, 8. Dak......... 1 7 90 
Blairsville. Penn..........- 1 30 5,870 
Bloomington, Ill....... .... 1 4 5,316 
I Ro vidcin seeder ccs 1 53 4,860 
Boulder, Col.........ec0..... 1 16 1,155 
Brooklyn. N. Y......... --.- 1 54 16,389 
SS err 1 55 7,717 
Bee. FONE. .... 2.2.00. 0050 1 18 4.215 
eer ecccss scdsccvccss 1 38 8,478 
*Canton, China.............. be 12 544 
Carliale, Pomm....... «-.<.. 1 47 6,969 
ins doo cadavers “00d as 1 32 4,310 
Cape Fear, N. c ‘ee eee 1 é 15 1,335 
Cedar Rapids, Ia............ ee 1 2. 8,221 
Central Dakota,S.D ..... o 1 20 1,165 
Champlain, N.Y........ ... - lt 2 1,888 
Chemung, N. Y.. } z 23 2,456 
Cherokee Nation, Ind Te: er.. 1 ) 593 
Chester, Penn.... .......... i 54 6,587 
SE ee ree 1 % 15,792 
Chickasaw, Ind. Ter........ he 1 5 205 
Chile, South America. . .. = Bt 267 
Chillicothe, O...........+++- 1 7) 3,943 
Choctaw, Ind. Ter.......... “= ot 521 
Cincinnati, O.......... ...0- ¥ 1 66 9,255 
Colaasbea, N. ¥............. 1 18 2,089 
Cotemmbes, O.......000.004.. ue 1 @ 3,262 
Corisco, West Africa.. .... 1 as 9 957 
Council Bluffs, Ia........... ¥ 1 4 8,744 
Clarion, Penn............... 1 15 4,409 
Clevelend, O........+-++.... 1 @ 6,331 
Crawfordsville, Ind......... 1 8 5.296 
pS 8 ee an 1 1b 1,048 
OU =e - 1 46 7,348 
Des Moines, Ia.... ...... ‘ 1 3 4,080 
GR asccce cesccoccees 1 24 2.178 
Detroit, Mich....... ........ 1 8&2 7,885 
IE Ec ba sahecsrcesticcs 1 31 2,544 
ccckidea | Gv0 bess ces ‘oes 1 os 5 642 
East Florida, Fia.. sae sib 1 2 580 
East Oregon, Ore... ....... “a 1 8 684 
Ebenezer, Ky.............0:- 1 — 2,588 
Elizabeth, N.J.............. ” 1 4 7,452 
Emporia, Kan.............. 1 &® 5,612 
WE asedces cocnceoues 1 8B 9,040 
Fairfield, 8. C..........0...- 1 wee ae 3,287 
Fargo, N. Dak..... .... ... 1“ 1,188 
+Flint, Mich........ ee pak 1 00 - 000 
Fort Dodge, Ia.. ....... nr 1 & 4.199 
Fort Wayne, Ind........ 1 18 8,458 
Freeport, Ill...............6+ 1 8 3,881 
Genesee, N.Y .. .......+++: 1 7 16 8,044 

* Not counted on either side. 


+ Anew presbytery, probably, as it does not appear in the official list 
of the * Minutes of the General Assembly”’ of 1890, 











ministers and 744,581 communicants. 











Presbyteries. No. Yes. Min, Com. 
Geneva. N. Y + 1 @ 4,731 
Grand Rapids, Mich... Waiebiagkd 1 @ 1,788 
Hastings, Neb........ denies 1 & 1,759 
Highland, Kan.............. 1 2 2,447 
Holston, Tenn ............ 1 22 918 
Hudson, N.Y................ J 1 4 5.794 
Huntingdon, Penn......... 1 2 9,857 
Ss ccbar cays obeseces :. # 2,834 
Idaho.... ... Aatttenesebnnes 1 @ 1,235 
Indianapolis, Ind........... i 5,942 
Iowa City, Ia................ 1 3% 3,401 
PE ischis ond snasdcs sides oe 1 sm 8,876 
Jersey City, N.J.... ....... 1 # 5,388 
Kalamazoo, Mich ae ts 1 @ 2,462 
Kansas City. Mo............ 1 le 4,063 
Kearney, Neb............... od 1 2% 1,559 
Kingston, Tenn .... ....... i 16 1,006 
Kittanning, Penn........... 1 30 7,189 
EE ea 1 oO) 946 
Lackawanfa, ) ee ea 1 8 10,469 
La Crorse, Wis.............. 1 A 12 672 
Lake Superior. Wis....... 1a 1,739 
Lansing, Mich.............. 1. @ 2,817 
Learned, Kan............... 1 4 2,619 
Lehigh, Penn...... oe ae 1 48 5,825 
Reis Bianca: <0 © ccaneds cove 1 18 3,502 
Logansport, Ind............ . 2: Be 4,022 
Long Island, N. Y........... 1 ant ie 3.404 
Los Angeles, Cal............ ; 4,362 
BG Hewes <ovecs  cvees 1 19 2,431 
Mahoning. O... ........ -. 1 26 5.271 
PI On 5 ao c's cccce0.ese. 1 “4 2,676 
pO eee 1 & 3,282 
0 ES ne ae 1 23 3,565 
McClelland, 8. C 1 10 981 
re eee i. @ 3,224 
Milwaukee, Wis............ 1 @ 3,106 
isa vesctecesdtevwce ; 1 £2 967 
Monmouth, N. J.....-.-.... 1 - 46 5,849 
Monroe, Mich......-........ 1 4 2, 
Morris and Orarge, N.J.... 1 5&8 8,419 
pS re * 1 14 $ 
Muscogee, Ind Ter.......... 1 - y 349 
OS eer 1 2 2,954 
Nebraska City.............. i 1 43 3,389 
pC 1 38 4,204 
New Albany, Ind........... 1 30 4,686 
5 OS ee ca 1 49 2,482 
New Brunswick, N.J....... 1 67 7,700 
New Castle, Del.... ........ 1 37 6,227 
pS rn ore 1 a 35 5,869 
PP iadak se bescstee sess ds 1 165 25.526 
SITE Wasshiadsoe<suns 1 21 2.980 
Niobrara, Neb............ .. on 1 18 1,134 
North Laos, Siam........... 1 a 7 585 
North River, N. Y.......... ws 1 «& 5,373 
North Texas, Texas....,.... 1 - 638 
Northumberland, Penn.... < 1 43 6,112 
+Olympia, Wash............ rs 1 18 000 
I re rn 1 A 31 2,854 
eee P ws 1 36 2,370 
Osborne, Kan oo 1 e 20 O84 
I BL Btieseescaasceeias 1 27 2, 
I, Bio et nccctesstsnina. an 1 18 1,828 
ck cxewereaece 1 26 2, 
PG BS co cccccese cove 1 a M4 1,797 
Peking, Chima....:...0:..... ¥ 1 & 166 
Pembina. N.D..... ........ 1 23 1,287 
PB dons ccccccnvnceces 1 28 4,349 
Philadelphia Central,Penr 1 68 15.911 
Philadelphia, North. Penn. 1 59 8.154 
Philadelphia. Penn........ 1 .. 65 18,215 
Potoskey, Mich............. i 1 10 602 
Portsmouth. O.. ........ . 1 17 3,495 
Pittsburgh, Penn...... .... 1 69 12,949 
DI Rs iecicceccseceseas 1 i a 2,739 
DS bccsed ices ois 1 2 1,105 
Puget Sound, Wash.. os 1 VW 1,912 
Red River, Minn........... 1 10 776 
Redstone, Penn............. 1 . 25 4,383 
Rio Grande, N.M........... 1 a) 473 
Rochester, N. Y............. en 1 62 9,995 
Rock River, I}l.............. 1 28 8,477 
Sacramento, Cal............ 1 on. ae 1,258 
Saginaw, Mich.............. 1 62 4,310 
Sante Fé, New Mex......... ‘i 1 a 648 
San Francisco, Cal......... 1 40 5,047 
Gam Jone. Cahs.....05 cases. 1 » 1,631 
DeONe. BUD.....0 cvs cone ces ¥ 1 @& 3,827 
Shenango. Penn............. 1 18 5 210 
Sn ienesttiecnccdaseccenca 1 am 6 407 
Solomon, Kan..... pieleee 1 28 2,483 
Southern Dakota, 8. D..... 7 1 16 864 
Southern Virginia, Va..... 1 -€. 6 871 
South Florida, Fla.......... 1 n 515 
South Oregon, Ore.......... ‘ = 448 
Springfield, Ml... .......... 1 a 3,831 
SS 4 ae 1 8,174 
Steubenville, O.... ....... 1 38 7,147 
St. Lawrence, N,Y..... ... ae 1 38 3,867 
_.  § ree 1 cy 5,363 
Stockton, Cal.........00.00- 1 12 672 
St. Paul. Minn............:. 1 75 7 234 
s 4 ant We ctpveee <iscwi = i @ 6,061 
eS SO 1 36 4,097 
’ Spe Remer Ky.. ~ 1 18 1,365 
SE Es ccdsesccdcesccce 1 i 10 390 
, = % SRST ss 1 4 7,607 
Union, kaa mi 1 2 2,254 
*Urumia, Turkey......+-+- os vs ut 2,290 
PO" SR Rarer Re 1 18 527 
Ie TD covcescccecscccese me 1 54 7,174 
Vincennes, Ind............. - 1 2 3,108 
Washington City, D.C.. oe 1 365 A261 
Washington. Penn 1 ne 41 7.159 
Waterloo, la........ f 1 2 2.285 
Wellsborough, Pen 1 68 ll 916 
Western A +4 1 ne 7 BLL 
Westchester. N. Y ‘6 1 58 589 
West Jersey, N. J. - 1 # 6,177 
Westminster. Penn......... 5] a 5,260 

ee 1 12 1,728 
1 PP cf 176 
a a. oo 4,845 
a 1 28 2,076 
ol 1 23 1,520 
ie 1 7 106 
1 aa 33 4.519 
1 er 2.177 
acatecas, Mexi ce mA ta 1,782 
Zanesville, O..............+5 1 @ 5,327 
65 128 5,792 735,326 
. 
iene 





The number of presbyteries heard from is now 197. Of 
these 128 vote for revision, 65 against revision, and 5 do not 
vote at all. Fifteen are yet to be heard from. The 
198 presbyteries reported in the above table represent 5,792 
The total of minis- 
ters in the Church is 5,936; of communicants, 753,749. 


- 
+o 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


BisHop Caspar H. Borgess (Catholic) of Detroit, died 
last week of paralysis. 








..-»The subscription list for Dr. Talmage’s new church 
grows slowly, it is said. 


....The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
hold their semi-annual meeting in this city this week. 


.-The American Baptist Missionary Union recently re- 
ceived $5,000 from the relatives of a man who intended 


to bequeath it to the Union, but died before he had made 
a will. 


--The Sixth International Sunday-School Convention 
embracing representatives from the United States and 
British America, will be held in the city of Pittsburgh, 
Penn., June 24-27, 1890, 


.. The Rev. S. R. Long, a Methodist Missionary in Bur- 
mah isin this country to raise money to buy a printing- 
press in order to counteract in Burmah the effects of the 
circulation of Ingersoll’s works. 


.. Those who expect to attend the session of the Pres- 
byterian General Assembly will be glad to know that it 
meets in the First Presbyterian Church, at Saratoga, N. 
Y., Thursday morning, May 15th. 


....The Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) 
has just graduated a class of forty-four students. Of the 
ten orations delivered at the Commencement exercises one 
was in Danish, one in Swedish, and one in German. 


-.-Prof. James Woodrow, whose case has been so long 
before the Southern Presbyterian Church, has removed his 
membership from the Augusta Presbytery to the Charles- 


ton Presbytery, simply because his work is in the bounds 
of the latter. 


..The Pope bas written an appeal to the German bish- 
ops, urging them to begin at once a crusade in defense of 
society and civilization ayainst the revolutionary forms 


of socialism. He will send, it is said, similar rescripts to 
other nations. ’ 


-..-A number of the bishops of the Church of England 
have declared, it is stated, that they do not believe in the 
inherent immorality of the soul. They do not believe that 
it is clearly taught by the Scriptures, and look upon it as 
a philosophical theory. 


..According to a recent statement of the receipts and 
disbursements of the Roman Catholic Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith $1,273,000 was contributed tor mis- 
sionary work in 1888, ot which amount the United States 
gave $52,000 and received $41,000. 


..-The Triennial session of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Church in the United States (German) will be 
held in Lebanon, Penn., beginning May 28th. The question 
of union with the Reformed Church in America (Dutch) 
will be considered at this meeting of the Synod. 


.-Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, when waited upon 
recently by a committtee and asked to authorize the for- 
mation of a new church for the Rev. Pelham Williams, an 
extreme High Churchman, is reported to have said to the 
committee: *‘ You are pleading for a lost cause.’’ 


.-.-The bishops of the Scottish Episcopal Church have 
summoned a General Synod of that body to meet on the 
third of next month for the revision of the code of canons. 
The General Synod will be asked to make provision for a 
regular meeting of the General Synod every five years. 


..It is stated that between the years 1866 and 1880 the 
Italian Government suppressed 4,244 religious houses, 
2,179 religious corporations, 46,237 secular clergy founda- 
tions and 50,973 other foundations, and that the income of 
real and movable property seized by the Government is 
about $10,000,000. 


..It is stated that the Indians of the Tongue River 


. Agency thinks that a Saviour is shortly to appear among 


them, They think he is white and that he is somewherein 
the mountains. They believe tat when he comes he will 
destroy the whites and ask all the Indians to give up fire- 
arms and use only bows and spears. 


...-The Rev. J. 5. Stone, who has been a missionary in 
India and is now a missionary in New York City, says that 
he has been in the black holes of sin in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay, where the depravity of the Orient shows its darkest 
side; but henever saw degradation more hopeless, nor bar- 
barians more unromantic than in the city of New York. 


..Dr. Parkhurst, pastor of the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, of this city, says the way to fill the pews 
is first to fill the pulpit. He says that free pews will not 
solve the question. People won’t come until some one 
reaches out a hand tothem. The mass of the people do not 
believe in the Church because they do not know the 
Church. 


. Several Methodist ministers write to the Northwest- 
ern Christian Advocate, protesting against the severe crit- 
icism passed by that paper on the Supreme Court of Wis- 
consin for its decision respecting the reading of the Bible 
in public schools. They say that the members of the Su- 
preme Court stand very high in Wisconsin, and that at 
least two of them are devout Christians. 


.-The United Presbyterian Church has a most flourish- 
ing mission in Egypt. Ln the last ten years the number of 
its stations and churches has increased from forty-three to 
one hundred and twelve; the number of organized congre- 
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gations from eleven to twenty-nine; the number of native 
pastors from five to twelve, and the number of communi- 
cants from 985 to 2,971. It is interesting to notice that 
2,150 women are taught in the harems. The number of 
female communicants is given as 1,156. 


....One of the twelve apostles of the new dispensation of 
India, Kali Sankar by nam?,isdead. Heissaid to have been 
one of the first Branmos who broke the laws of caste in the 
matter of marriage. He believed that it was a sin to hoard 
money, and punished his wife for saving 900 rupees out of 
the money that passed through her hands, by refusing for 
eighteen days to eat food from her hands. The Brahmos- 
somaj is on the decline in India. 


....- Recently in the lower house Prussian Diet great op- 
position was manifested on the part of the Clericals to the 
bill authorizing the Government to retain the revenues 
which have accrued through the stoppage of State pay- 
ments to Catholic priests. Dr. Windthorst, the Clerical 
leader, declared that the Catholics would never give their 
consent to the bill, and would lay their claim at the foot 
of the throne. The matter was referred to a large com- 
mittee. 


....-The Rev. E. Walpole Warren, the rector of Holy 
Trinity Church, this city, thinks that the way to get the 
people into the Church is to preach the Gospel to them. 
Preach to them, he says, the Gospel from experience with- 
out fine language, without dabbling in modern science 
unless prepared to go deep enough, without theorizing; 
personally, plainly. He thinks half an houris long enough 
forasermon, The Rev. Parker Morgan thinks the way to 
reach the mass is by regular house-to-house visitation. 


....-The Committee appointed two years ago by the Pres. 
byterian General Assembly to report on special methods of 
changing the Constitution, met in Pittsburgh last week. 
The Committee consists of ex Justice Strong, of the United 
States Supreme Court; the Rev. Dr. W. H. Roberts, of Cin- 
cinnati; Judge Wilson, of Philadelphia; the Rev. Dr. Lefc- 
wich, of Baltimore, and the Rev. D. E. Kempshall, of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J. They will report for the guidance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly a set of rules for action in the discussion 
and revision of the Confession. 


.... The Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the National Tem- 
perance Society will be celebrated in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York City, on Tuesday of next week. A busi- 
ness session will be held in the morning at 10 o’clock; at 11 
o’clock addresses from fraternal delegates will be heard, 
and the discussion of various topics before the Society will 
be taken up. The afternoon session will be devoted to ad- 
dresses from National bodies and from distinguished 
speakers. Among those expected to address the meetings 
are General Fisk and Dr. A. G. Lawson. The evening 
meeting will be addressed by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage, Dr. 
J.C, Price, and Dr. Cuyler. 


.--. The presbyteries of the United Presbyterian Church 
are voting this year on two overtures, one allowing theo- 
logical students to be licensed at the end of the second 
year, the other refusing licensure to any student and in- 
stallation to any elder who uses tobacco in any form. 
The former overture has been answered overwhelm- 
ingly, it is said, in the affirmative. In answer to the 
latter two hundred and thirty-three presbyters, accord- 
ing to the United Presbyterian, have voted in favor 
and two hundred and fifty-seven against. In five pres- 
byteries there were tie votes. Some of the presbyteries 
think there ought to be a distinction in favor of the elder- 
ship. 

....For more than two months Mr. Moody has held from 
twelve to fifteen services a week inthis city. On Wednesday 
evening of last week he closed his meetings, which had been 
for ten days in the lower part of thecity. Twenty churches 
—Presbyterian, Methodist, Baptist, three under the auspices 
of the City Mission, and one under the care of the Wilson 
Mission—united in the meetings. Four centers were se- 
lected, and Mr. Moody preached twice every evening, and 
four times un the intervening Sunday. From one of the 
pastors interested, it is learned that great good has been 
accomplished by this visit to the East Side. Mr. Moody’s 
first effort was to arouse Christians to a sense of their own 
obligations, and then to make an effort to get every person 
unconverted in the audience to answer this question: 
** Will you accept Christ?’”’ Hundreds of people attended 
the inquiry meetings, as many as forty or fifty 1p a single 
night in one churca. Mr. and Mrs, Stebbins, of Brooklyn, 
who have been singing daily, almost, since last October, 
have delighted thousands of new friends in the last fort- 
night, and been a great help to the evangelist. Mrs. Steb- 
bins led a children’s meeting in one of the chapels, which 
was attended by three or tour hundred children. Mr. 
Sankey’s familiar voice was also heard in the meetings. 
Sometimes Mr. Sankey and Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins would 
appear on the platform together. Mr. Sankey attends Dr. 
Cuyler’s church, in Brooklyn, while Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins 
attend the ‘Tompkins Avenue Congregationai Church, and 
are especially interested in the mission work connected 
with that church. Mr. Moody is a strict Sabbatarian, and 
altho he preached four times on Suuday, he would not ride 
in a street car, elevated train, or carriage; but walked from 
nis hotel to all the meetings, more than six miles 1n all. 


..«. Lhe Rev. J. M. Rife, pastor of a Methodist church in 
Raton, N. M., writes to the Christian Advocate an account 
of a ceremony he witnessed among the Penitentese or 
Flagellauts,an order of Catholics among the Mexicans. 
‘The ceremony occurs during Holy Week. The Flageilants 
live in a shed or dugout, builc against the mountain ina 
cafion near Raton. They had erected a rude pine cross ten 
feet high, about one hundred and fitty yards up the cafion 
from their dugout. At about eleven o’clock a procession 
of the Penitentese issued from the hut and marched, to the 
music of the fife, with their hands and arms bound firmly 
to their sides and in & stooping posture, to the cross. They 
were naked from the waist up and barefooted, their heads 





and faces being entirely covered with a red cloth. On 
reaching the cross they fell upon their fuces and remained 
some time, then rising upon their knees they walked close 
to the cross and kissed it. They then returned to the hut. 
This was on Holy Thursday. On Good Friday three men 
issued from the but in the same condition as the day be- 
fore. Each man held in both hands a whip made out of 
the cactus. The backs of the Penitentese had already been 
cut in great gashes by broken glass, and as soon as the 

rocession started they begau to apply the whips to their 
Pieeding backs. At every step they would oring down 
this whip, upon the raw and streaming flesh,with a sicken- 
ing thud. The lash soon became discolored. They 
marched and lashed themselves and sung, marking the 
path by their blood. On reaching the cross they embraced 
and kissed it and then returned to the dugout, where their 
wounds were washed in vinegar mixed with irritants to 
add to their torture. 


....The Old Catholics have received a severe setback in 
Bavaria, where numerically and otherwise they had their 
stronghold in Germany since Bismarck dropped them in 
Prussia. Through a legal technicality they becamethe vic- 
tims of the maneuvers of their Roman Catholic adversaries, 
and Old Catholicism has been declared an “illegal” relig- 
ion, and in the district of Munich the Old Catholics have 
been for the present forbidden to assemble for worship. 
It will be remembered that the Vatican decrees have 
never received the placetum regium in Bavaria, and the 
doctrine of infallibility has thus never been officially 
recognized by that State. Accordingly, too,the Old Catholics 
have all along been considered as members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the State Church of Bavaria, and as such 
entitledto certain rights, church property, ete., etc. The 
Roman Catholic leaders, as a result of a late and long con- 
test with the politial authorities, presented a memo- 


rial to the Government, proving that on points 
other than the intallibility dogma, the Old Catholics 
had departed from the received teachings of the 
Chureh. This is the case in two pojnts—namely, in re- 
gard to the primacy of tne Roman Pope, for which they 
cite the official Old Catholic catechism as teaching contra- 
ry to the decrees of several Councils, especially that of 

lorence ; secondly, in regard to the dogma of the Immac- 
ulate Conception, citing the official organ of the Old Cath- 
olics, the Merkur. As there could be no doubt as to the 
facts in the case, the Government could, in accordance 
with the concordat with the Vatican, do nothing but de- 
clare the Old Catholics to be no members of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to forbid them the right of holding 
services under the agreement existing between Bavaria 
and Kome. Ata meeting of the Old Catholic leaders an 
organization was effected under the name of Oid Catholic 
Church in Bavaria, and a petition was addressed to the 
State for the rigat to assemble for worship, as this is gen- 
erally granted to dissenters on special application. ‘he 
Roman Catholic leaders, it is acknowledged on all sides, 
did not make use of this Jegal technicality before, because 
they did n ot dare attack Déllinger, whose international 
reputation made them afraid to touch him. 








Missions. 
THE MISSIONARY FIELD IN HAYTI. 


BY JANE MARSH PARKER, 


In Port-au-Prince one sees the best of Hayti. What 
Christian missions have done for the Black Republic since 
its independence eighty-six years ago can be learned in 
Port-au-Prince as thoroughly as inatour through the 
island. You may see the mountaineer of the interior at 
the docks or in the market-squares, and even if you can- 
not speak creole, a study of the type in both sexes will 
help you to decide upon the truth of the generally accepted 
statement eoncerning the Haytian peasantry. They are 
Voudoo worshipers. ‘hey will sacrifice and eat their own 
children. In short, Hayti is rapidly retrograding. ‘* Noth- 
ing good survives,” writes an Englishman, “ but what was 
flogged into them by the French planters.” 

Perhaps, having studied the mountaineer peasant, you 
will repudiate the statement, and perhaps not. If you are 
a Christian, one thing is sure, you will be interested in 
missions in Hayti. 

The headquarters of the missionary field are at Port-au- 
Prince. The Roman Catholic Church has several long es 
tablished religious houses there. It is the residence of the 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church and of Bishop 
Holly, of the Episcopal. The French pére in his long black 
cassock and shovel hat is a familiar figure in the street, as 
are the Cluny Sisters, who have fourteem houses in the Re- 
public, six of which arein Port-au-Prince. The schools of 
the Sisters have the patronage of the best people; the 
boarding-school for young girls in the suburbs of Port-au- 
Prince is a model institution, its course of instruction the 
same as that of the best European establishments. The 
Hospital of the Sisters, just beyond the old city portal, is 
in ruins, having been destroyed by Légitime’s retreating 
troops a little less than a year ago. The principal school 
of ‘- the Brothers’”—a boarding and day schoul for boys—is 
on the site of an oid French fort, the massive walls of 
which are the foundation of its museum and observatory. 
The Brothers are seholarly men, peculiarly fitted tor the 
place they till, and no one speaks more enthusiastically of 
their restraining influence in the community than our 
Protestant missionaries. ‘* Ah! if we stood upon their ba- 
sis of support,’’ I heard one of them say, ‘‘ what could we 
not do for Hayti?”’ 

The dominancy of the State Church is conspicuous every- 
where, and the Latin-Atrican is distinct from the type of 
Negro known in the United States. The Protestant Hay- 
tian adopts or clings to much that is Roman. It may 
be questioned if the Protestants of Port-au-Prince would 
be willing to have “Calvary” removed from their streets; 
and Calvary, I am told, is a feature of most Haytian 
towns. The Calvary of Port-au-Prince crowns a steep 
ascent in a most squalid and thickly populated district, 
To reach it you climb a narrow, dirty street, lined with 
miserable cabins, where you see Haytian life in its worst 
phases—naked children, idle men, and worse than idle 
women. At the foot of the hill, crowning an empty foun- 
tain is an iron statue of Plenty—sadly battered and broken 
—speaking volumes, Calvary may be distinctly seen 














the whole length of the street, and from many parts of the 
city as well and from the harbor. Under an open covered 
pavilion are three life-sized wax figures, representing the 
death agony of the crucifixion, the ghastly faces, so 
horribly life-like, gazing imploringly at the passers by. 
The babel of the neighborhood, the coarse jests, the curs- 
ing made us wish we could draw a curtaiu before those 
painfully overstrained arms, those bloody nails, and, 
above all, the face of the unrepentant thief, a face that in 
the flicker of the light kept burning before it at night 
must be more repulsive than ever. If there is any efficacy 
in such object-lessons in missionary work, the locality of 
Calvary should prove the same. . 

{f there is a land on the face of the earth where mission- 
ary work is needed that land is Hayti—the gateway to the 
future inter-ocean canals, and bound tobe some day the 
mistress of commerce of the Caribbean Sea. Strange that 
Protestant missions in Hayti have been of so little inter- 
est to the Church in the United States. True, the Episco- 
pal Church has for fifteen years given five thousand dol- 
lars a year to Bishop Holly; but it has been without a liv- 
ing, practical interest in the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion. 

Protestantism was introduced into the island in 1816 by 
the Wesleyan Methodists of England, who support several 
stations. The Baptists havea certain foothold; but next 
to the Roman Catholic Church the Episcopal is the 
strongest, and the Episcopal Church of Hayti has been 
nearly paralyzed by the last revolution. The English 
Wesleyan Mission in Port-au-Prince, the “ Bird Station,”’ 
is doing good work, and is now under the charge of the 
Rev, Mi. Pequoit, who was for many years in Africa. The 
chapel of this mission, and its homelike parsonage, is one 
ofthe charming miissionary oasesin dreary Port-au-Prince, 
and affords another illustration of the difference between 
the support given to the English and to United States 
Protestant Missions. 

Bishop Holly is now living in his retreat up onthe moun- 
tain some six miJes west of Port-au-Prince, in a palm- 
thatched cabia, his surroundings those of a peasant. His 
church and parsonage are in rains; his library gone, and 
the most of his personal effects. A Sunday morning ser- 
vice, held in the A. M. E. Chapel, when perhaps thirty per- 
sons make up the congregation, is all that may be seen at 
present of church work in Port-au-Prince. The mission- 
aries in the interior are doing the best they can; but unless 
a vital interest is speedily taken in this part of the foreign 
jurisdiction of the Episcopal Church of the United States 
all traces of her foundation walls will soon disappear. It 
seems an opening for some one of the consecrated eom- 
munities now so popular in the Episcopal Church to estab- 
lish and carry on Sunday and day schools; also a hespital 
with a free dispensary, a work which would demand the 
superintendence of disciplined and experienced men and 
women; and, if anything is to be learned of the Roman 
Catholic Church in these matters, white men and white 
women are more likely to make the undertaking a success. 

The fundamental idea of the Catholic missionary work in 
Mayti is directly the oppo-ite of that of the Protestant 
missions. . The former has a white priesthood—admitting 
Africans, however. By a concordat with the Holy See the 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church of Hayti is appointed 
by the President, subject to the confirmation of the Pope. 
The Bishop nominates the priests subject to the approval 
of the President. The parish priests are supported by fees 
for rites performed—the source of a great evil. The relig- 
ious Houses are largely supported by the Government. The 
clergy are inthe main white men. They remain on the 
island seldom longer than eight years; when they are re- 
called, it being accepted that the climate incapacitates 
them for longer service. 

Bishop Holly aims to establish a naturalized clergy. He 
has now perhaps twelve Haytian priests, some of whom 
were educated by him for their work, and have never lived 
off the island. The American Wesleyans adopt this sys- 
tem largely, also the Baptists. The question if a native 
clergy are the better missionaries for Hayti ought to be an- 
swered by a fair comparison of the working of the two 
systems. 

The Methodist Mission at Port-au-Prince is fortunate in 
having among its workers two young men, Negroes, who are 
exceptionally fitted for the field—the Rev. Mr. Hurst and 
the Rev. Mr. Hood, graduates of Wilberforce, if I mis- 
take pot, who have thrown themselves into the work 
with an enthusiasm which it isto be hoped will be stimu- 
lated by the Church inthe States. It is their ambition to 
establish Industrial Schools—particularly for girls—where 
home-making shall be especially taught. The missionary 
who succeeds in teaching the Haytian peasant girl how to 
make a home will achieve what alone can secure the future 
happiness of the country. These young men have common- 
sense ideas of what is needed in missions for Hayti, and it 
was painful to see their self-sacrificing zeal so sadly ham- 
pered by want of means. They are carrying on aday-school 
at their own expense, and that with a sorry lack of books; 
in fact, they need almost every convenience aschool de- 
mands, yet they have no lack of pupils. These young men 
area brotherhoo1 of two—living and working together, 
and that under discouragements only those who have seen 
their work can understand. 

It is easy to say hard things of Hayti—tocall her “a full- 
blown example of what emancipation and enfranchisement 
has prepared for the Southern States,” etc., etc. She has 
a future all the same—a future bound to be related to that 
of our own land. Far-sighted diplomatists have their eyes 
upon her, while the Protestant Church in the United States 
looks askance when her little band of missionaries ask for 
aid. Industrial schools in Port-au-Prince and in the inte- 
rior would do a wonderful work for poor Hayti. While her 
peasantry live as they do—while her aristocracy submit to 
the peasantry living as they do—to their bathing naked in 
the river running through the city—to the washerwomen, 
many of them young girls, washing, nearly nude, on the 
river bank—barracks of the soldiery in the background— 
while all this and many other things as disreputable to 4 
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secondary civilization are tolerated in the capital of the 
Black Republic, verily, all that is given to its missions is 
as water spilt on the ground, unless the Church in the 
United States gives a practical, vital interest to the work, 
and so sustain, the Zeal of the workers suffering from their 
environment. Is there truth in what was said by a half- 
discouraged missionary in Hayti? ‘‘ We have been boy- 
cotted by the Church at home. Hayti has been left to her- 
self when she needed much looking after, and that because 
of her unfortunate birth—child of revolution and bitter 
race-hatred that she is—offspring of the French Revolu- 
tion. And now they call her the land of unteachable sav- 
ages—' pays de barbaris.’ Has the Protestant Church in 
the United States anything to answer for if this is so ?” 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








Biblical Research. 


THERE are few biblical problems in tbe discussion of 
which passion and prejudice rather than reason and right 
have been prime factors more than in the question as to 
the relation of the Talmud to Christ and his Gospel. It is 
a matter of congratulation that a fully competent scholar, 
Director H. Laible, has undertaken froma purely objective 
and scientific standpoint a renewed investigation of the 
vexed problem of which Eisenmenger et id genus omne 
have made such a sad havoc. The first part of bis results 
occupy the whole of the first number for 1890 of Nathanael, 
the quaterly published in the interests of the evangeliza- 
tion of the Jews, by Professor Strack, of Berlin. From 
this discussion it appears that, contrary to prevailing opin- 
ions, the Talmuds are pot and never were full of references 
to Christ and his work. In the early periods of the Church, 
at which time was also the formative period of Talmudic 
literature, Christianity developed without coming into 
antagonistic relation to Judaism. This was not the case 
until later centuries, and for this reason it is the Jewish 
literature of the Middle Ages rather than the Talmuds 
which are filled with attacks upon the new faith and its 
adberents. The references, however, which are found in 
the Talmuds to Christ all breathe bitter hatied against 
him. As is well known the Christiaa censors of earlier cen- 
turies compelled the Jews to omit these passages from the 
printed editions of the Talmuds; but the Jews managed to 
have these Jesus passages printed separately and circulated 
them extensively. These passages are given in brief in De- 
litzsch’s ‘Earnest Questions to Educated Jews,”’ published 
in 1888. The last Talmud edition that contains them is that 
published at Amsterdam in 1644. The present article deals 
only with the two or three passages found in toe Talmuds 
concerning the genealogy of Jesus, in which a great deal of 
capital is made of the birth of Christ from a virgin, at- 
tacking the chastity of the mother and the legitimacy of 
the Lord. The detailed discussion of these difficult pas- 
sages, in which it seems that the old rabbis had applied 
the dictum later advocated by Talleyrand, that language 
was made to conceal thought, is exceedingly instructive 
and brings much new material for study. 


.-The mystery surrounding the origin of the Egyptian 
queen, Thii, seems to be still as dark asever. During the 
last few years it has been considered certain that she 
was a Mesopotamian princess, who broke the heart of the 
Egyptian king, Amenophis III, when out on one of his 
lion-hunting and slaying expeditions in the far north, and 
who, as the daughter of Sartana, King of Naharina, was 
accompanied to Egypt by three hundred and seventeen 
other ladies, on the return of her royal lover. Quite in the 
line of this theory, recently Prof. A. H. Sayce has reported 
the name Sartana occurring in a mutilated passage of the 
letter from Dusratta, King of Mitanni, or Naharina, discov- 
ered at Tell el-Amarna, and deposited at Berlin; avd 
occurring in such connection as to lead one to suppose Sar- 
tana to have been the father and predecessor on the throne 
of Dusratta. This letter furthermore informs the reader 
that “‘my father, Suttarna, sent his sister to the Egyptian 
sovereign’; and in another part, toward the end, it states 
the name of his sister to have been Artatama. Whence, 
Professor Sayce naturally inquires: ‘‘ Could this Artatama 
have been the native pame of the Queen of Amenopohis 
ILI, called Thii by the Egyptians ?” But now, just as this 
appeared altogether probable, Mr. Wm. F. Petrie comes to 
the front with a small altar, which he has found during 
the winter in the Faiyiim, dedicated to the royal ka (the 
spiritual image or ‘‘second’’) of Amenophis III, which ap- 
parently formed one in aseries made by the Queen Thii 
for ‘her brother, her beloved, the good god Ra-ma-neb”’ 
(the throne name of Amenopolis III). This, he says, is 
the first real evidence as to the parentage of this celebrat- 
ed queen, and shows that she was a sister-wife, like most 
the queens of that age and country. According to this in- 
scription it follows that the ‘ Inaa,’”’ given upon the large 
searabs of Amenophis III, as the father of Thii, must 
have been Thutmes IV, the father of Amenophis, and the 
“Tuaa’? given upon the same scarabs as the mother of 
Tbii, must have been Mut em-ua, the mother of Ameno- 


phis—in other words, the familiar names of the father and’ 


mother of both brother and sister, ‘‘ Hence,’”’ adds Mr. 
Petrie, ‘‘the name of the Mesopotamian, daughter of Dus- 
ratta, is yet unknown; but she cannot have been the same 
as Thii.” 


. Renan is not the oniy French scholar whose innova- 
tions in the department of biblical research are apt to be 
rampant and extravagant. Maurice Vernes, who has done 
some excellent critical work, bas, in his ‘* Précis d’histoire 
juive depuis les origines jusqu’ a Vépoque persane,” un- 
dertaken to prove that to all intents and purposes the 
whole Jewish literature preserved in the Old Testament is 
the work of the Jewish schools of Jerusalem in the period 
between 400 and 200 B.c. The volume devoted to this effort 
is a huge one, and the attempt is made in all earnestness 
aud with not a little critical acumen. He ciaims that the 
Old Testament literature, as the source for the history of 








Israel, we do not possess, but merely the remnants of old 
traditions, with the free creations of mind with the object 
of carrying out a few leading fundamental ideas. The relig- 
ious ideas of a spiritual and moral monotheism, and of the 
selection of Israel in order to realize this, control all that 
is given in this literature. The history of the patriarchs 
is a grand epic, as is also the history of the exodus from 
Egypt and the conquest of the Holy Land. Everything 
that is represented as historical is such only in appearance; 
Teal reminiscences from the ancient periods no longer 
exist. Much that is narrated, when examined more close- 
ly, proves to be impossible. Then we do not have in these 
books works entirely harmonious, but themes with many 
kinds of variations, as is the manner of Oriental historiog- 
raphy in general. Whether the patriarchs really came 
from Aram, and whether the children of Israel really ever 
lived in Egypt, is uncertain. The earliest piece of litera- 
ture with historical contents is the episode of Abimelech. 








Che Sunday-Schoot. 
LESSON FOR MAY 18th. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION.—LUEE Ix, 28-36. 











NotEs.—*About eight days.”—Matthew and Mark say 
“six days.” Lukecountsin the day of the discourse and also 
the day of the transfiguration, while the other synoptists 
only count the intermediate days. “After these say- 
ings.”’— The transfiguration, in Luke’s mind, is the moral 
sequence of the discourse which shattered the brilliant 
Messianic hopes of the disciples and left them plunged in 
profound melancholy, doubt and disappointment. “In- 
to the mountain.”’—Altho a tradition unbroken for a thou- 
sand years placed this sublime scene on Mount Tabor, nev- 
ertheless modern scholarship prefers to accept either Her- 
mon or Panias as the true locality. Kobinson has well 
demonstrated that Tabor is exceedingly improbable, not 
only on account of its being too far away trom Cesarea 
Philippi, where the last conversation was held, but because 
in ancient times a fortification and city occupied its sum- 
mit, so that retirement on its hights was out of the ques- 
tion. Hermon is the probable site. Let every scholar look 
it up on the map for himself. “Which were Moses and 
Elijah.”—Why these two? How could Peter or John or 
James recognise whom they had never seen? Of course no 
one can recognize physically a strange person, pre-existent 
in previous centuries, and of whose appearance they had 
but the vaguest knowledge. The recognition was of spir- 
itual prompting, in the first place, and it was the law of 
fitness, intuitively understood that none other but Moses 
and Elijah could be present atsuch ascene. Moses, the law- 
giver was himself transfigured ona mountain; Elijah, the 
prophet, had met God on a mountain amid the whisperipgs 
of a still, small voice. Tho unknown in features, their 
presence itself beralded their names and titles. Elijah 
knew not death, and a glorified body was his heritage of 
wonderful zeal and fidelity; Moses talked with the Lord, 
and perhaps the manner of his death as well as that of his 
life fitted bim in a peculiar way to this final privilege. But 
the most probable explanation is the simplest, that as the 
three disciples heard the glorified converse, they also heard 
Christ call them by name, and the veil of difficulties was 
thus removed, 

Instruction.—Christ went up into the mountain, not to 
play a dramatic part before his disciples, but to pray. It 
was while he prayed that his transfiguration came as a re- 
sult and as an answer to ecstatic communion. Every one 
knows that a high state of feeling or experience gives its 
peculiar expression tothecountenance. Spiritual devotion 
and adoration illumine a face as a torch lights a corridor. 
When the soul and the prayer correspond, the radiance 
of the heart often bursts through the material body and en- 
velops it with a glory prophetic of a heavenly state. Such 
experiences can come to the devotee, but not unless bis 
purpose be bathed in sincerity and his life be focused upon 
the self-denying mission of illuminating the life of Christ 
to the world. 

Prayer, if it means anything at all, means an altered 
state. Most people pray as they talk and have no further 
feeling than if they were telling a pleasant story or asking 
a favor of an expressman. Now praycr to God should be 
different. The difference does not consist in a cantish tone 
of voice, kept specially for the purpose of prayer and for no 
other, altho it is right that reverence should be expressed 
partly in the voice too. But the radiance that bathed and 
changed the countenance of Christ is the same radiance 
that should bathe and change the heart of each supplicant. 
It is not real prayer unless one’s feelings, character, one’s 
whole nature become sublimated tothe whiteness of purity 
through contact with the divine essence. You can’t pray 
as you bellow to your servant. Many erroneously consider 
that prayer. After a moment of true communion it is an 
impossibility to descend to the falsities, flippancies or vul- 
garities of daily life. Existence has become too precious in 
the lifting of the veil for that. The test of real prayer is 
the manner of life one lives after the petition has been re- 
corded on high. 

The impulsive temperament has its uses in the Christian 
life. Peter is a good type of sucha man. He was always 
ready to do something for Christ, no matter how absurd 1t 
was. It is much better to yield to the tendency to do rath- 
er than repress it for fear the action may prove ridiculous. 
The impulsive act of kindness is never lost. It doesn’t 
hurt a Christian to be laughed at because he is active in 
his own peculiar way. So don’t let any one sneer you out 
of the service of Christ because you are ardent and impul- 
sive in expression. Peter is a good model. 

Oat of the cloud is heard the voice. Out of sorrowcomes 
the faith. Out of weakness there is born strength. Sick- 
ness is a garden prolific of high character. There is no ill 
that Christianity does not bless. Even death has been con- 
quered by it and instead there is victory. 











past and away. Both became at that supreme moment 
worthy of study and of veneration, but not of imitation. 
Christ absorbed ancient Judaism as the ocean does the 
river; but he also purified it, renewed what was worthy of 
life and gave a new reason, a final reason, for human exist- 
ence. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BEEBY, W. H., inst. May 1st, Hooperton. III. 


BROWN, T. Evwin, Providence, R. I., accepts call to Phila- 
delphia, Penn. 


CADY, E. C., El Paso, [ll., resigns. 


CRUDINGTON, Taomas, Meredith Village, N. H., accepts call 
- to North Leverett, Mass. 


HUSSEY, 8., Mendota, IIL., resigns. 

JACKSON, J. L., Bloomington, [11., resigns. 

LAWRENCE, Wa., Avon-by-the-Sea, N. J., died April 28th, 
aged 80. 

LELAND, H. C., Rock Island, accepts call to Mendota, Ll. 

PARTRIDGE, W. G., inst. May Ist, Scranton Penn. 

ROBINSON, W. G., New Albany, called to Pequa, Penn. 

SCOTT, R., inst. May 4th, Monmouth, Me. 

TOWNE, C. E., Salem, Mass., called to Auburn, Me. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALVORD, AvuGustus, Alford, accepts call to Monterey, Mass. 

APPLETON, FAYETTE G., Erwin and Lake Henry,S. D., resigns. 

ARNETTE, Rev. Dr., inst. April 27th, Garden Prairie, Il]. 

BALL, Marcetuus A., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Central 
and Mauckport, Ind. 

BARNARD, Puiiyy F., Wendell, Mass., resigns. 

BEACH, Eutmer J., 30. Royalston, Mass., accepts call to St. 
a Coster and Lyndon, Vt. 

BERGER, Evan. Lutheran ch., Gettysburg, Penn., ac- 
cepts aM to Fticpterd. N.Y. 

BRERETON, Joun, Fourth ch., Kansas City, accepts call to 
Cole Camp, Mo. 

BROW™, AURELIAN L., Grand Meadow and Dexter, Minn., re- 
signs. 

BRUCE, CHARLES R., Sun Prairie, Wis., resigns. 

BUTLER, 8S. WRIGBT, inst. May 4th, Pert Chester, N. Y. 

came. ALBERT M., Nora Springs, Ia., accepts call to Hennepin, 





CODDINGTON, FREDERICK M., Leslie, Mich., resigns. 

DAY, Ernest E., Chicago Sem., Fertile, Minn., resign. 

——— WARREN N., Larchwood, accepts call to Berwick, 
owa. 


FOSTER, RICHARD B., Cheney, Kan., accepts call to Stillwater, 
Oklahoma. 


HANKS, C. H., Thorndike, Mass., resigns. 
HOULDING, M. Horacez, Bloomington, II1., resigns. 


HUMPHREY. CHESTER C., Cromwell, la, accepts call to Sum- 
mer Hill, UL 


JENNEY, EDWARD W., West Salem, called to Boscobel, Wis. 
LYON, CLARENCE C., Andover Sem., accepts call to Bartlett,N.H. 
MASON, Epwarp B., inst. May 7th, Brunswick, Me. 

MOSES, DiauTon, Reynolds Bridge,accepts call to Granby,Conn. 
NASH, Caan ues S., East Hartford, Conn.. resigns. 

ROBERTS, Joun B., Chippewa Lake, Micb., resigns. 
SANBORN, D. Lez, Chicago Sem., accepts call to Bremen, Ind. 
SANDERS, F. P., Hammond and East Chicago, II1., resigns. 


SMITH, D. E.. ot the Salvation Army, accepts call to Tyler and 
Etna, Minn. 


SMITH, OTTERBEIN O., Neponset, Il1., called to De Smet, 8. D. 
SMITH, Raps J., bas not been called to Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


TA\ LOR, Horace J., Pilgrim ch., Fidalgo, Wash. Continues 
missionary werk on Fidalgo Island. 


VAN SWEARINGEN, O. M., Evansville, Wis., accepts call to 
East Chicago, Inu. 

WATHEN, Crarues B., Centrai ch., Chelmsford, Mass., ac- 
cepts call to West Manchester, N. H. 


WIDDEMER, Howarp T., Ridgewood, N. 


Y., accepts call to 
Passaic, N. J. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


ALLEN, A. W., inst. May Ist, Buffaio, N. Y. 
ANDREWS, J. P., Santa Maria, Cal., resigns. 
BARNES, Ww., Jacksonville, Ill., died May Ist, aged 84. 
BROWN, Ws. Y., Port Chester, N. Y., resigns. 


CAMPBELL. Ws., Delano, Minn., accepts call to Westmin- 
ster, Rockford, Ill. 


CORY, H. P., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., resigns. 

FERGUSON, Joun, Highlands, Denver, Col., resigns. 

HARDY, G, U., Catasauqua, Penn., accepts call to Unity, la. 

HERON, D. A., Knoxville, called to Beverly, Tenn. 

mw. Rosert, McCormick Sem., ord. Parkville, Mo., April 
6th. 


LEE, Ross, accepts cali to Rockwell City, Ja. 

LEWIS, H. O., inst. May 7th, Smithtown, L.I., N. Y. 

McMILLAN, A. C., inst. recently Deer Lodge, Mont. 

PORTER, R. K., Valencia, Penn., called to Portsmouth, O. 

PRUGH, B. E. P., Hebron, Neb., called to Horton, Kan. 

seve. H. L., Walsenburg, Col., accepts call to Santa Maria, 
Yal. 


SMITH, D. D., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 

SMITH, G. W., Steamboat Rock, accepts call to Dubuque, Ia. 
SMITH.L.R.,.McCormick Sem.,accepts call to Snohomish, Wash. 
TRESSELER, M. L., Buchanan, Minn., inst. May 6th. 

WELLS, E. B., Geneseo, accepts call to Netawaka, Kan. 
WRIGHT, J. P., Pleasanton, Kan., called to Abingdon, Iil. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BEAGEAN, H. J., Norfolk, Va., accepts call to Youngstown, O. 

HARTZELL, Jacos S., Perkiomen, Penn., accepts call to Sum- 
ter, S.C. 

MACFARLANE, P., Dayton, O, resigns. 


MORRALL, WItti1aM, Marshall, Mich., accepts call to Bethel, 
Conn. 


RAFTER, N. W., Cuba, accepts call to Dunkirk, N. Y. 
WILLIAMS, J. B., Appleton, Wis., accepts call to Dayton, O. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

EWING, C. L., So. Pres., Stony Point, Tenn., accepts call to 
Coleman, Texas. 

GEORGE, F. D., Free Baptist, New Hampton, N. H., accepts 
call to Worcester, Mass. 

McKITRICK, J. M., United Pres., called to Coin, Ia. 

MARVIN, J. P.. “Christian.” inst. May Ist, Randall, N. Y. 

MATTICE, Henry, Reformed, iust. April 29th, Hoboken, N. J. 


MARTIN, Danret H.. inst., May Ist, Clinton Ave. Reformed 
ch., Newark, N. J. 


MEAL. J.S., Free Baptist, Strafford, N. H., died recently, aged 


pumas J®REMIAH, Free Baptist, West Derby, Vt., accepts 
call to Franconia, N 

PINDAR, C. L.. M.D., Prot. Epis., Columbus, accepts call to 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

POLLOCK, M. M., Unit. Pres., Sharon, Penn., called to Pratt 
Creek, la. 

SAWYER, R. T.--Univ., accepts cal] to Dover, N. H. 

WALCH, A. F., Univ., inst. April 23d, Peabody. Mass. 





Jesus was found alone. The Law and the Prophets were 


WHITE, H. K., Univ., inst. May Ist, Thompsonville, Conn, 
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Siterature 


[ The prompt mention in our list of **Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publishers for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice,] 


WASHINGTON AS A PLANTER* 


THE one hundred and twenty-seven letters 
which compose the correspondence of Wash- 
ington with Mr. Pearce the superintepd- 
ent of his Mt. Vernon estates, introduce 
the great man in a character which was 
probably more natural and more agreeable 
to him than the command of armies or the 
control of states. The editor Mr. Conway has 
published them with a fullintroduction and 
the handsome octavo containing the corres- 
pondence makes Volume IV of the Memoirs 
of the Long Island Historical Society. In 
addition to Mr. Conway’s full and careful 
Introduction and Appendix, and a number 
of papers collected by him as editor, it con- 
sists of original Washington manuscripts, 
now published for the first time. They 
are for the most part the letters to Wil- 
liam Pearce, the manager of Washington’s 
Mount Vernon estates during his absence 
as President, and were bought from the 
family of Mr. Pearce by Edward Everett, 
who intended to edit and publish them. 
They were afterward purchased by the late 
James Carson Brevoort from the member 
of Mr. Everett’s family to whom they passed 
at his death, and presented to the Long Is- 
land Historical Society, where they have 
been held rather close, but under whose 
auspices Mr. Conway has now been able for 
the first time to make the use of them 
which Mr. Everett desired. 

One hundred and twenty-seven papers like 
these could hardly be composed by Wash- 
ington amid the events of his Presidential 
terms without more or less allusion to pub- 
lic affairs. It is, however, avery striking a 
illustration of the broad distinction that 
great statesman habitually made between 
public duties and private affairs that on 
the whole so little can be gleaned from 
these papers for the political history of his 
Administration. But tho they tell us little 
of the President they tell us much of the 
planter; and they are delightfully rich as 
personal revelations of the great man. His 
marvelous capacity for business detail, and 
for that kind of detail which bears on a 
large plan, is wonderfully illustrated in 
these papers. He appears in them full of 
the enthusiasm which agriculture inspires 
in those who love it; his eye open, his 
mind alert, always on the watch for new 
theories, new appliances, new methods, 
the mean time working those he has in 
operation with vigorous precision and fore- 
sight. He knows all that ever was known 
about different kinds of stock and breeding. 
He is determined to diversify his crops and 
raise more than the traditional tobacco. 
He understands the principle of rotation 
of crops. He has seen more American farm- 
ing than any other American, and proposes 
to apply his knowledge in Virginia. He 
will not have the land skinned, but cares 
more to have it kept up in the best produc- 
tive condition. He has a sharp eye on his 
men, particularly his overseers. His letters 
abound in such personal directions as, 
“Have an eye that Martin does not neglect 
the horses, nor spare the curry-comb. He 
wants looking after.’’ He does not forget 
the poor people around Lim, for whom he 
makes regular and wisely effective provis- 
ion, not so much in the way of a dole as by 
putting in their way opportunities for help- 
ing themselves. Students who know how 
much of war and of government is simply 
business capacity, will see in all thisa re- 
markable illustration of the kind of mind 
which was employed in the direction of the 
military problem during the War of the 
Revolution. 

These papers in themselves have neither 
required nor invited very much annotation. 
Their publication has, however, given Mr. 
Conway an opportunity to publish in con- 
nection with them an Ilstroduction and 
Appendix, which are not only a revised and 
sifted compendium of what was previously 
known as tothe Washington and genealogy 
the connected families, but enable him to 
make some additions to itand toindulge in 
more ingenious guessing. He fishes with a 
large, fine net, and saves out of his haul a 

great amount of smal! but interesting small 
fry, which generally have gotten away from 





*GEORGE WASHINGTON AND MOUNT VERNON. A 

Collection of George Washington’s Unpublished Ag- 
ricultural and Personal Letters. Edited with histori- 
cal and l introduction by MONCURE DAN- 
IEL CONWAY, author of “ Omitted Chaptersof His- 
tory Disclosed inthe Life and Papers of Edmund 
Randolph.” Published by the Long Island Historical 
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other fishers. In some of these cases, as, for 
example, between the General and Lund 
Washington, Mr. Conway has traced in this 
Introduction a relationship which the 
parties themselves would have been wholly 
unable to explain. Excepting what may 
possibly result from his discovery of the 
Wakefield seal, we do not see that his ex- 
plorations throw new light on the connec- 
tion of the American with the English line, 
none at least which will compare with Colo- 
nel Waters’s superb publication last Octo- 
ber. Strangely enough he does not seem to 
appreciate the importance of Colonel Wa- 
ters’s achievement, which to all beside him 
has seemed to fall short of a demonstration 
only by the narrow difference of an ex- 
tremely improbable possibility. 

The discovery of this Wakefield seal is 
interesting and may prove important, but 
just how much it is to contribute to the so- 
lution beyond another general example of 
the connection between the American and 
the English Washingtons is not yet clear. 
This seal must have been brought over by 
the emigrant ancestors, for it could not have 
been made here. The crest is not the Sul- 
grave or Northamptonshire crest, a consider- 
ation which may have affected Mr. Conway’s 
impression of the amount of uncertainty 
still remaining in Colonel Waters’s discov- 
eries. A letter printed in this collection 
shows that Washington supposed himself 
deseended from a North of England ances- 
try. 

After all, the great charm of this book is 
in the new view of the great Virginian; new, 
atleast, as compared with the conventional 
notion of him, now happily passing away 
He is seen to have been far more of a man 
than the passionless god we once saw in 
him. He is devoted to his family and 
friends. His consideration for his nieces is 
as winning asitishomely. He looks with 
a kindling eye on the children’s sports, and 
judges the juniors with more considerate 
gentleness than Lady Washington. We 
have a few glimpses of his religious convic- 
tions, especially in the letter to Dr. Buck- 
minster in the Appendix, and in his rela- 
tions with the clergy around him, tho Mr. 
Conway advances nothing new on this 
point, and nothing which indicates Wash- 
ington’s settled opinions as to religion 
more clearly than his sending young Cus- 
tis to Princeton and his reasons for recom- 
mending a relative to send his son to An- 
dover. The Introduction and Appendix 
contain some new letters and fragments 
from Washington, his mother and sister 
** Betty ” (Mrs. Lewis), or about them. One 
of hia nieces writes him for an allowance to 
purchase a new pair of corsets. To another 
who had consulted him as to her marriage, 
he replies in a letter under cover to his 
Superintendent Pearce, bidding him to 
catch the young lady alone and deliver it as 
she might wish to go over the matter a lit- 
tle with herself before anything was known 
about it. On another page we find this 
beautiful incident, communicated by Mr. 
Custis and Col. Lewis Washington in 1857: 


“When, in 1781, the Chief, accompanied by 
the Count de Rochambeau, was en route for 
New York, following close upon the rear of the 
French army, he halted in Fredericksburg, 
and, having consigned the Count to the best 
hotel of the village, the Commander-in-Chief 
hastened to the residence of his sister. The 
lady had gone out to visit a neighbor. Judge of 
her surprise, when, on her return, she saw that 
her pleasant mansion and the area around it— 
the abode of peace, domestic happiness and lib- 
eral hospitality—had suddenly assumed ‘the 
pomp and circumstance of glorious war.’ She 
entered the mansion where ber servants, struck 
dumb with amazement, could only point to her 
chamber door. She rushed in, and there dis- 
covered her beloved brother stretched upon her 
bed and asleep.” 


This sister was Betty Lewis, a woman 
striking in all ways and whose magnificent 
portrait long passed for that of Lady Wash- 
ington, and possibly does so still in some 
quarters. Among all the new matter in- 
troduced by Mr. Conway into his Introduc- 
tion and Appendix nothing is, however, 
more satisfactory than the gap he fills in 
our knowledge of the General’s father. 
Augustine Washington will no longer be 
known to us as a mere name in a genealogy, 
but asa man of enterprise,vharacter and con- 
sideration. Even Mount Vernon gains some- 
thing in the way of interest from the high 
probability now for the first time brought 
out in this volume, that Washington lived 
there as a boy from his fourth to his eighth 
year. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry, a Typical 
American Naval Officer, by William El- 
liot Griffis, has reached a second edition, 
which, so far as we can observe, is the same 
asthe first, Jt isthe model Life of a typi- 
cal man, 
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THE REVISED LUTHER BIBLE. 


In the second week of the present year 
the Halle Revision Committee held its final 
session. The revised Luther Version, upon 
which not only years but literally decades 
of critical and searching study has been be- 
stowed by a select and representative com- 
pany of German Bible specialists, is now a 
fait accompli. The work that have now 
been completed is one of literary events of 
the century, and is particularly interesting 
and instructive when compared and con- 
trasted with the ideals, methods and man- 
ners of the English and the American Com- 
mittees on the King James Version. Of 
course the new revision has not yet been pub- 
lished in its final shape, but we have a 
hint in the Probe-Bibel, or Trial Bible. 
which has been before the world for exami- 
nation since the great Luther year, 1883. 
It will not differ materially from the latter, 
the leading changes being a more modern- 
ized form of the German and a further, tho 
slight revision of the New Testament also. 

The suggestion for the revision of the 
Luther version is by no means a modern 
idea. It was proposed as early as 1695 by 
August Hermann Francke, the frend and 
successor of Spener in the pietistic move- 
ment in Germany, in his Observationes 
Biblice. The reasons for the revision lay 
in the condition of the Luther text and 
translation. Luther himself appreciated 
the fact that his work was not perfect; and 
in answer to the charge that he had erred 
at times in translating, he reminded his 
critics that Jerome had also made many 
mistakes in the Vulgate. Accordingly, 
every new edition of his translations was 
marked by a larger or smaller number of 
changes or corrections. He msde so many 
in the years 1539-41 that he made a special 
note of it on the title-page of the later 
editions. 

After the Reformer’s death the variations 
in the German text increased to an alarm- 
ing extent. Already in the year of his de- 
parture, his friend, pupil and proof-reader, 
Georg Rérer, published an edition with so 
many changes (claimed by the editor to 
have been made by Luther himself), espe- 
cially in Romans and First Corinthians, 
that a violent controversy arose, it being 
claimed that these alterations were made 
in the interests of the Philippists, the peace 
or compromising party between the Lu- 
therans and the Reformed. As copyright 
was an unknown thing ir those days, and 
every publisber did what seemed right in 
his own eyes, matters rapidly went from 
bad to worse. Not only was the language 
made to yield to the development of popu- 
lar usage, but changes and corrections were 
introduced according to the sweet will of 
the editors, There was not and never has 
been a definitely fixed Luther text in all 
particulars, altho the last edition published 
by him was generally considered the stand- 
ard form. 

The first impetus to the present revision 
was given in 1855 by an article written by 
the Hamburg pastor, Dr. Ménkeberg. The 
matter immediately found public favor. 
It was considered at a number of ecclesias- 
tical meetings, among them a great assem- 
bly of theolozians and laymen in Stuttgart, 
in 1857, and at Hamburg in 1858. At the 
suggestion of the latter, the Evangelical 
Church Conference, an unofficial but very 
influential assembly of the representatives 
of the various State Churches of Germany, 
at the sessions held in Eisenach in 1861 and 
1863 decided to push the matter. The prin- 
ciple controlling the whole work was 
adopted at the very beginning, namely, that 
it was to be a revision of the Luther Bible 
and not arevision from anew text. The 
oldest among the German Bible Societies, 
the Canstein, with headquarters in Halle, 
was asked to supervise and conduct the 
whole work, and this it has faithfully and 
conscientiously done to the final completion 
of the revision. 

In the revision work, as such, two periods 
must be kept apart—namely, that of the 
New Testament and that of the Old. In 
the beginning no provisions were made for 
the revision of the latter, and it was only 
when the work on the New Testament was 
completed that it was decided to revise the 
Old. The various State Governments ap- 
pointed their representatives on the Com- 
mittee, those from Prussia being Professors 
Nitzsch, Beyschlag, Twesten and Riehm, 
and after the decease of Nitzsch, Késtlin 
took his place; from Saxony, Dr. Ahifeld 
and Professor Briickner; from Hanover, the 
exegete, H. A. W. Meyer, and Dr. Niemann; 
from Wiirtemberg, Pastors Frohmiiller 
and Schrider, the last-mentioned being 
probably the most active man on the Com- 
mittee, and the editor of the Probe-Bibel, 
The correction of Luther’s language, as 
such, was intrusted to the famous German- 











ist, Dr. Frommann, of the Museum at Niirn- 
berg. This is the feature of the work that 
has created the greatest dissatisfaction, and 
here the last revision goes the farthest. 

The principles from which the Committee 
was instructed to labor were exceedingly 
conservative. It will ever remain a singular 
phenomenon that the Germans, the leaders 
in the modern radical and even revolution- 
ary Bible criticism, when it came to the 
practical application of the principles theo- 
retically maintained with such zest and 
vigor, made haste much more slowly than 
did the English Revision Committee. The 
work was to be a revision of Luther’s ver- 
sion, and not a new translation. The 
Committee accordingly did not need to set- 
tle the question of the best Greek text, but 
simply took the text from which Luther 
dii his translation, namely, the Erasmus 
text of 1519, making only small deviations 
when absolutely necessary. Naturally the 
number of changesin the German revision 
cannot be as great noras far-reaching as is 
the case in the English; the total in the 
German being about 5,000 in both Testa- 
ments. The doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, 
the pericope concerning the women caught 
in adultery, in John viii, are retained with- 
out note or comment; and even I John v, 7, 
has merely the remark attached that this 
verse is not found in the original editions 
of Luther, but was added later. 

The work on the various books was par- 
celed out to various committees, the whole 
Committee meeting for final correction from 
the 2d to the 16th of October, 1865, and from 
the 4th to the 16th of April, 1866. A change 
inthe language was made by a majority 
vote of the whole company. Every book 
was read in joint session twice, and a décis- 
ion at the first reading could be altered at 
the second only by a two-thirds vote, which 
majority was also required for a change in 
the translation itself at the first reading. 
In 1867 the whole Revised New Testament 
was published asa Probedruck, and after 
hearing the suggestions of scholars and 
readers, it appeared in final shape in 1870. It 
fuund geveral and immediate acceptance. 

The beginning of the revision of the Old 
Testament dates from the year 1269. Again 
the Eisenach Conference was the moving 
agency, and the Committee met for the first 
time on the 13th of April, 1871. It consist- 
ed of seventeen members—Drs. Tholuck, 
Schlottmann and Riehm, of Halle; Dill- 
mann and Kleinert, of Berlin; Diisterdick, 
of Hanover; Bertheau, of Géttingen; Kamp- 
hausen, of Bonn; Delitzsch, Baur and Abl- 
feld, of Leipzig; Thenius, of Dresden; Kii- 
bel, Kapff and Schriéder, of Wiirtemberg ; 
Diestel and Grimm, of Jena. Death and 
resignation caused some changes in the 
Committee in the course of the work. The 
Old Testament Committee met usually in 
plenary session twice a year, in the spring 
and in the fall, each meeting covering 
eleven days which were devoted to the 
examination of the work done by the sub- 
committees. Down to the time of the publi- 
cation of the Probe-Bibel eighteen such 
general meetings had been held, and since 
that time probably six or seven. In this 
case, too, the original of Luther’s version 
was used—namely, the Hebrew Bible pub- 
lished at Brescia in 1494. No textual criti- 
cism was indulged in. 

The principles according to which the 
Old Testament Committee were guided are 
formulated in the Introduction in this 
shape: 

“() Asin general, all unnecessary changes 
are to be avoided, especially those whose object 
would be to render a passage more literally 
than Luther did. (2) Whenever a change is 
made the Committee must be convinced, not 
only that Luther’s translation is erroneous, 
but also that the proposed revision is more cor- 
rect. (3) Those passages which in Luther's 
words have gone over into the liturgies, hym- 
nology and ascetic literature of the people, are 
to be retained, if at all possible. (4) If changes 
are to be made there should be consistency in 
doing so. (5) All changes are to be made in the 
language and spirit of Luther’s version. 


The Probe-Bibel has been before the 
German Church public for seven years, and 
it has been subjected to a close and critical 
test. Naturally opinions differ as to its 
merits and demerits, but the great mass of 
German Bible students seem to approve of 
the work, which, however, has not elicited 
the general interest among the people that 
the English version of 1885 did. It is even 
claimed that anedition of only 5,000 of the 
Probe-Bibel was sold. The conservatives 
and confessionals thought that the revision 
had gone too far, even condemning such 
changes as that in Genesis iv, 1, where Lu- 
ther’s mistake of translating the accusative 
sign eth as a preposition, had put a Messi- 
anic meaning into the rendering. On the 
other hand, the more advanced men think 
that the work is a torso and stopped half 
way. Yet from the principles from which 
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the work proceeded it is hard to conceive 
how it could have turned out otherwise 
than it did. It is certainly the result of 
years of patient and painstaking scholar- 
ship so characteristic df the literary work of 
the Germans. Among accurate and careful 
Bible students the German revision will al- 
ways remain a work of reference in points 
where scholarship can decide a question. Of 
its general introduction in Germany there 
seems to be little or no doubt, as nearly all 
the Bible societies have declared their inten- 
tions of substituting it for their old edi- 
tions. 





SOME RECENT POETRY. 


The North Shore Watch and Other 
Poems. By George Edward Woodberry. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
If the critic very oftep has his grow], he is 
not without his little spaces of rapture 
which he fills with thankful exclamations. 
Seldom enough do the poets please him; but 
when one does whir past him on heavenly 
wings exhaling an odor of thyme and vio- 
lets, leaving on the air a strain of authentic 
song and suggesting more than any melody 
of words can ever quite express, he forgets, 
for a blessed moment, that mere rhymsters 
have ever worried him with their cadenced 
mediocrity. Mr.George Edward Woodberry 
is in the succession—the direct line of de- 
scent from the first poet, whoever that was, 
and he brings us here a sheaf of genuine 
gleanings from the slopes of Parnassus. 
Scarce as untainted honey-dew is, he has 
found some of it; the unmistakable fresh- 
ness of song at first hand, song with the 
smack of absolute discovery in it, rises 
out of his verses, hike bloom dust and fra- 
grance from some wind-shaken spray of 
unpamed wild flowers. As a poet Mr. 
Woodberry has his faults, most of them 
connected with or engendered by his pen- 
chant for richness of word-coloring and 
novelty in phrase-turning. Young poets, 
most often the best-endowed ones, fall into 
this error, mistaking the glow of words for 
the splendor of thought. The study of 
Greek models, if not guided by the utmost 
critical discrimination, tends to lead 
modern expression astray, and whatin the 
fragments of Sappho are the purest refine- 
ments of color and music become, in our 
verse, distorted and refracted quantities. 
Mr. Swinburne has made the very 
most of transmutation and distillation 
from Greek into English cf the lyri- 
cal riches gathered by the masters of 
the one tongue of gold. His example must 
remain merely an example; it cannot be 
built upon. Mr. Woodberry has been 
charmed by Greek echoes and Greek prism- 
flashes, and, like many another gifted poet, 
has sought some method of paralleling the 
Hellenic lyrical successes. Sooner or later 
he must discover, if he has not already 
discovered, that all the time and labor given 
to such efforts are wasted and that their 
result is but an echo at best. Hedoes much 
better when he trusts to thought and im- 
agery that suit themselves to simple and 
therefore strong English expression. Eng- 
lish thinking demands the English idiom 
and English turns of illustration and illu- 
mination. 

It cannot be said that Mr. Woodberry’s 
strenuous efforts to project half-thoughts 
by means of strained figures and over-loaded 
wording amount to sin; but they do weaken 
his verse by giving it the effect, here and 
there, of tumbling to get up afoam. The 
leading poem in the volume, The North 
Shore Watch, is a stately memorial, full of 
music, color and chastened sadness. The 
following stanza will give sonte hint of the 
extreme richness, almost gorgeousness of 
its style: 





“What tho o’er him the tropic sunset bloom, 
With hyacinthine hues and sanguine dyes, 
And down the central deep’s profoundest 
gloom 
Soft blossoms, fallen from the wreathéd 
skies, 
The seas imparadise ? 
With light immingling, colors, dipped in May, 
Through multitudinous changes still en- 
dure— 
Orange and unimagined emeralds pure 
Drift through the softeued day. 
* Alas !’ he whispers, ‘and art thou not nigh? 
Earth reaches now her hight of beauty ere I 
die.’” 


Thus, unfortunately, in quoting an ex- 
tremely characteristic stanza we have 
shown Mr. Woodberry at his worst; at his 
best he is a poet of no common stamp, 
whose lines sing and whose thoughts are 
like the beautiful surprises of spring. The 
ode, **‘ My Country,” is one of the finest pa- 
triotic poems that: America has produced, 
notwithstanding that it is burdened with 
too much classical allusion. Its rhythmic 
changes and coatrasts are remarkably ef - 











fective, giving to the buoyant optimism of 
its spirit a sort of panting and throbbing 
vehemence of motion not often found in 
recent verse. It is not a poem to be broken 
into bits for quotation’s sake ; but we ven- 
ture to give this one striking fragment: 
“Oh, whisper to thy clustered isles, 
If any rosy promise round them smiles; 
Oh, call to every seaward promontory, 
If one of them, perchance, is made the cape 
of glory ; 
Oh, bid the mountains answer thy inquire, 
If any peak be tipped with lonely fire, 
A shining name 
And station of the wingéd flame 
Above the time’s desire !”” 


Not that this is the most admirable that 
could be chosen, for it is far from it; but it 
best illustrates the peculiarity of Mr. Wood- 
berry’s methods of expression when some 
catching but refractory strain of imagina- 
tion takes possession of him. We like his 
nervous patriotism and his insistent, vehe- 
ment assertion of it. Instance this sonnet : 


“The riches of a nation are her dead, 
Whom she hath borne to be her memory ~ 
Against her passing, when that time shall be, 
And in the Cesars’ tomb she makes her bed. 
And oft of such decay in books I’ve read— 
Carthage or Venice, who had wealth as we; 
Yet, all too wise for patriots, blame not me! 
I know a nation’s gold is not man’s bread. 
But rather from itself the heart infers 
That ached when Lincoln died! Those buy- 

ish tears ‘ 

Still keep mv breast untraitored by its fears. 
Farragut, Phillips, Grant—I saw them shine, 
Names werthy to have filled a Roman line; 
If I prove false it is the future errs.” 


Again we have not presented the poet at his 
best; but the individuality of his style and 
the welcome Americanism of his point of 
view are so weil accentuated in what we 
have given that he must forgive us for not 
sooner selecting something merely for its 
art, which, we will do now: 
‘*AT GIBRALTAR. 
* Thou art the rock of empire, set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has 
built; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou 
wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees; 
Law, Jastice, Liberty--great gifts are these 
Watch that they spread where English blood 
is spilt, 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s 
guilt, 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven dis- 
please ! 


“Two swords there are, one naked, apt to 
smite 
Thy blade of war; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am; would wars were done! 
Now westward. look, my country bids good- 
night— 
Peace to the world from ports without a 
gun ” 


Or take this stanza: 


“** Ere yet we knew Love's name,’ he said to me, 
‘He gave the new earth to our boyish 
hands; 

For us morn blossoms, and the azure sea 
Ruffles and smooths his long and gleaming 
sands 
Upon a hundred strands; 

In green and gold the radient mist exhales, 
When through the willow buds the blue 

March blows, 
And, sowing Persia through the world, the 
rose 

Reddens our Western vales; 

Clasped with the light, bathed with the 
glowing air, 

Rest we in his embrace who made our paths 
so fair !’” 

But it is always the part we cannot de- 
tach that holds the strongest charm, and 
we must send the reader to the book itself 
for a feast of most delicate, refined and 
withal strengthening components. It is 
not uniformly gooi poetry, but none of it 
lacks that hint of genius by which we all 
consciously or unconsciously detect (as by 
its zest a fruit) the product of the elect 
singer. We do not presume that Mr. Wood- 
berry is in reality a provincial, but his 
verse suggests in more ways than one the 
provincial’s unwavering faith in the pictur- 
esque, the beautiful, the true and the good; 
a faith which ia this materialistic day is 
not very strongin the “ great centers” of 
human activity. He knows his Tennyson, 

- his Keats and his Wordsworth by heart, we 


dare say, and of Theocritus, Bion, Sappho 


and Horace, he has had his fill without sa- 
tiety. His assimilation has been good and 
there is no charge of imitation to be 
made against him, nor would it be safe to 
venture even a guess as to the poet or poets 
from whom he has received strongest in- 
fluence. It is a pleasure to praise his work, 
and we shall confidently expect more and 
better from himinduetime. Americacan 
well indulge hope while her poets are not 
ashamed to be patriots, noris it a matter 
of regret, even to scholars, that a young 








singer so keenly alive as Mr. Woodberry to 
the allurements of Greek poetry, has had 
the unselfishness to inquire, with a fine in- 
dignation: 

“ Who saith that song doth fail ? 

Or thinks to bound 
Within a little plot of Grecian ground 

The sole of mortal things that can avail ?"» 
When American poets shall sing America 
as the Greek masters sang Greece, we shall 
have our best; not till then. The patriot- 
ism that, rising infinitely above gush, sees 
tae sacredness of what the politicians make 
a bauble of, is the inner breath of truly 
great song. 

Moody Moments. By Edward Doyle. 
(New York: Kecham & Doyle. 31°00.) Mr- 
Doyle has a pleasing way of expressing 
himself in verse. His songs are simple, 
tender and from within, for the most part. 
Here and there, however, a note of fire is 
struck, and the thrill of genuine inspira- 
tion gives momentary elevation to the ef- 
fect of his song. If one did not know that 
he is blind one would be amazed at the 
strange contrasts, lapses, limitations and 
peculiarities of Mr. Doyle’s work. Taking 
this misfortune into consideration, the 
conclusion is forced at once that here is a 
talent of high order working its way 
through the dark, and ‘‘remembering the 
light.” 

Open Sesame. By Blanche Wilder Bel- 
lamy and Maud Wilder Bellamy. (Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 90 cents.) This is a collec- 
tion of poetry and prese for school days, 
made with care aud beautifully printed. 
It presents a great many of the finest pieces 
of verse, suited to the youug mind, to be 
found in the language, and the prose selec- 
tious seem to be chosen with admirable 
judgment. Books of this kind are by no 
means scarce; but not all of them are as 
good as it is, especially in variety of matter 
and in the plan of its arrangement. It is 
substantially bound and contains over 
three hundred pages. 

Two Voices. By Henry Harland (Sidney 
Luska). (New York: Cassell & Co.) Two 
rather ghastly and altogether unpleasant 
studies of special aspects of crime, love, 
and the relations of poverty and ignorance 
to moral responsibility. Mr. Harland has 
written one or two good short novels, 
which have given him a just claim to dis- 
tinguished recognition. We think he is 
making a very great mistake in turning 
his attention to the profitless dissection of 
morbidness. There is nothing in this book- 
let to recommend it, or to suggest that its 
autor could have mad; a story like ‘‘As It 
was Written.”’ 


RECENT FICTION. 


Pactolus Prime. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
(New York, Cassell Publishing Company. 
$1.00.) Judge Tourgée in this his latest fic- 
tion has returned to much the same motive 
which made ** A Fool’s Errand ”’ a notable 
book. The scene is shifted from Carolina, 
however, to Washington city, and the cen- 
tral character instead of being a white per- 
son is a Negro who is made in a certain 
way the spokesman and exponent of his race 
in America. Pactolus Prime, the old black 
boot-black of the Best House, a hotel in the 
Capital, is a character drawn with superb 
art. He may not be true to life in the 
realistic sense, and his dialect, or half-dia- 
lect, certainly does not show any command 
of the minutiw of the Negro vocabulary; 
but, what is better than any adroitness in 
small details, a large and effective picture 
is drawn in the unmistakable lines of truth. 
Here is a romance of one phase of American 
life set forth with boldness, breadth and 
vigor, and embodying an interpretation 
which, whether right or wrong, bears the 
magnetic appeal to sympathy that is not 
lost upon any sensitive heart. The differ- 
ence between romance proper and that life- 
less parody of life known as analytical 
realism, was never more clearly shown than 
is done by this story. Wedo not goso far 
as tosay that Pactolus Prime is a model 
romance, that it deserves a place beside 
those of Scott, Hugo, Dickens and Goethe; 
but we do distinctly say that it is a well 
imagined, well told and thoroughly effec- 
tive piece of romantic, picturesque fiction. 
It has its plot, which is as novel as it is iu- 
genious, it holds its secret back from the 
reader until the secret has worked 
its legitimate purpose, and its style if 
not of the very best is nervous and 
attractive. The conditions imagined by 
Judge Tourgée are not impossible, but 
many of them are improbable. This may 
be thought a grave defect by some critics: 
but Judge Tourgée had an end in view, and 
he rightfully availed himself of the romanc- 
er’s privilege in passing to the limit of jus - 











tiflable assumption 50 far as his materials 


~N 





were concerned, Pactolus Prime was a 

white Negro made black by the operation 

of strange circumstances. The results of 
certain possible conditions connected with 
the fact that he and his offspring were 
white give ample room for a powerful argu- 
ment against race prejudices in politics, 

social connections and religion. The argu- 
ment is extreme and the outcome hopeless- 
ly pathetic, without the aid of anything 
like sentimentality or sensationalism. The 
chief defect of the work, viewed ip counec- 
tion with nothing but its art, is its out 

thrust of didactic purpose. Every page 
bristles with special pleading, or, if not 
quite this, then with obtruded motive, Fic- 
tion cannot bear too heavy a load of this 
kind ; and it will depend much on the read- 
er’s temper whether Pactolus Prime will 
be irritating or satisfying. Another weak- 
ness, it seems to us, arises out of the fact 
that Judge Tourgée has chosen to make his 
hero and heroine (Prime and his daughter), 
not Negroes, but white slightly touched 
with the color, or rather, with the blood, of 
the Negro. Mrs. Stowe made Uncle Tom a 
thorough Negro, and this gave her the full 
swing of the blow she dealt toslavery. Judge 
Tourgée shortens and weakens his strokes 
at race prejudice by taking an instance of 
heroism the exponents of which are within 
a heir’s breadth of being pure Caucasiane. 
This gives his opponents full room to say 
that it was the white blood, not the black, 
that spoke through Pactolus Prime, and 
and thatthe instance proves, if it proves 
anything, nothing more than that the su- 
periority of the white man cannet be de- 
stroyed by asmall admixture of African 
blood. There was no need for this, it seems 
tous. The romance would have been of 
firmer texture and of finer fiber if Prime 
had been a pure-blooded Negro, the hero of 
his race and representative of one side of 
the race-question. Still, with these object: 
tions duly weighed, there remains a pow- 
erful balance of interest and value in 
favor of Judge Tourgée’s story and the ar- 
raigument it contains of our race for its 
hideous sins against the blacks, Those 
who will hesitate to go as far in some di- 
rections as Judge Tourgée would have them 
will nevertheless feel the enormity of the 
evil at which he strikes such telling blows. 
The book is one well worth more than pass- 
ing attention, both asa romance and asa 
tract. No one can read it without finding 
food for deep and earnest thought. 

The Hammer. By Alfred J. Church, 
M. A. and Richmond Seeley. With illustra- 
tions by John Jellicoe. (New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) Here is another 
romance built after the plan of ‘‘Ben Hur,” 
but on a much smaller scale and with far 
less striking material. It is, however, both 
well written and interesting. Its lines are 
laid in Jewish history at the time when 
Greek influence bad made the greatest in- 
roads at Jerusalem, and when even the 
high priest was scarcely more than a pan- 
derer to the most vicious tastes of the 
heathen. The story opens 174 years before 
the coming of Christ and follows tbe course 
of history, as given inthe First Book of 
Maccabees, from the downfall of Jason the 
high priest to theend of the long struggle 
of Judas and his brethren against the 
enemies of the Jewish faith. Viewed as a 
fiction the work cannot be called particu- 
larly good; but the historical coloring is 
fine, and in many places the action is swift, 
vigorous and highly entertaining if not 
strictly dramatic. Every well-informed 
reader will feel in the story the influence of 
“BenHar,’’here and there, in both the man- 
ner and matter of its compcsition. The 
description of Jewish dress, manners and 
morals cannot compare with that of Wal- 
lace’s book and certainly the description of 
the Garden of Daphne is tame beside the 
strikingly minute and picturesque sketch 
of it which fills one of the most notable 
chapters in the ‘Tale of the Christ.”” Mr. 
Church’s story, however, so far as it goes, 
is a legitimate romance well told and fairly 
interesting,apart from its historical claims, 
and will repay the reader with usury what 
he spends upon it. Eight illustrations, 
some notes and a table of contents add 
value to the well-printed volume. 

The Great War Syndicate. By Frank 
R. Stockton. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00.) 
Here is another one of Mr. Stockton’s hu- 
morous absurdities in which, to our mind, 
the oddity is somewhat, not to say a good 
deal, strained and far-fetched. That a cer- 
tain sort of fascination attaches to the work 
cannot be denied; but the critic, to be per- 
fectly honest, must clearly inform the pub- 
lic that it is mere fooling and nothing more 
that gives the book such value as it has. 
Of course fooling is sometimes palatable as 
a light sauce for the solid literary dishes; 
but when the sauce comes to be a mere 





patent article with but little of the prime 
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virtue of the original recipe in it one natur- 
ally protests aginst having it three times a 
day. The Great War Syndicate reads to us 
very much likea “‘syndicate”’ story, dashed 
off as a pot-boiler at about ten dollars the 
thousand words. Written to supply sucha 
demand it 1s good enough, and, at the price, 
too good for the market; but it is, perhaps, 
always a mistake for a good writer like Mr. 
Stockton to reprint in book form the prod- 
ucts of bis hours of hack-labor. Compared 
with his best work, it is as if we should 
compare the lees of a cask of amontillado 
with the wineitself. One thing we can say 
in praise of this book; it is written in a clear, 
direct and simple style, well worth the 
careful study of young writers. So too 
in The Stories of Three Burgtars, by the 
sameauthor. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.00.) Mr. Stocktoa’s point of view 
and his method of putting things are wholly 
odd. Sometimes be is as interesting as he 
is inimitable; but we confess that his Three 
Burglars do not impress us very favorably. 
There is asort of ready-made clothing set 
to their attire, and they themselves have a 
wooden suggestion in their movement. 
Still, there is enough of genuine Stockton 
merit here to save the book and make it 
readable. It may be, indeed, that if we had 
never read those masterpieces of drollery 
and originality which have made Stockton 
a prime favorite with us, we should be quite 
content to praise without stint this work 
of a tired hand, orif notatired hand then 
a hurried and careless one doing a task to 
order. 

In a Club Corner. By A. P. Russell. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 
Here is a little volume crammed full of 
delightful reading. Genuinely literary in 
matter, gossipy in style, gleaming with all 
maoner of colors, literally stuffed with 
quotations from famous authors, wits, hu- 
morists, statesmen, artists and sages, there 
is not a dull paragraph between its lids. 
Mr. Russell makes no pretension to origi- 
nality, but there is more than a trace of rare 
individuality in his way of flashing forth 
his remarks, as if with a lantern, so that 
his thought is fixed at once and with pleas- 
ing effect. To read his book is like listen- 
ing to the conversation of gifted and gen- 
erous-ninded men and women when the 
subject changes every few minutes. 

A Mountain White.Heroine. By James 
G. Gilmore. (New York: Belford, Clarke 
& Co.) In bis preface the author of this 
curious romance asserts tbat most of the 
matter contained in it is ‘ historically 
true’’; but, with perfect courtesy in our 
hearts, we must say that we do not believe 
it. The pictures here presented as sketches 
from life are not true to the life of the peo- 
ple who dwell in the Southern Alleghanies. 
The writer of this notice was for many 
years a Southern mountaineer himself, 
lived in a cabin, experienced to the full 
what it was to be one of the race of poor 
but independent and cuurageous people, 
who live in the “ pockets” and along the 
arid slopes of the uppermost of the wild 
“up country.”’ In some regards Mr. Gil- 
more’s pictures are photographs, but in the 
larger number of particulars theydo the 
mountain-folk rank injustice. No people 
ever were more virtuous or more observant 
of the formalities of marriage, or more true 
to the marital ties. They are rough, igno- 
rant, uncouth, peculiar to picturesqueness, 
but they are neitber lewd nor neglectful of 
the traditions of matrimony. As a ro- 
mance A Mountain-White Heroine does 
not amount to much; but the spirit of it is 
good, even if it is over-vehement. 

With Alu My Worldly Goods I Thee En- 
dow. A Novel. By G. Washington Moon, 
Hon. F. R. 8. L. (London and New York: 
George Routlege & Sons.) Thisis the sec- 
ond edition cf a novel written with the 
avowed purpose of attracting public atten- 
tion to the contradiction between the mar- 
riage vows, as administered by the Church 
of England, andthe English law control- 
ling the wife’s interest in her husband’s 
estate, real and personal. It is the fact 
that the Church holds that “she is perfect- 
ly justified in instructing the husband to 
say to his bride: ‘With all my worldly 
goods I thee endow, in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. Amen,” which serves as the red 
rag to eprage this doughty novelist, and 
send him into the arena of fiction witha 
flourish of his trenchant pen. While 
American readers will not be so easily 
drawn to Mr. Moon’s gpirited and not a 
little melodramatic story as English ores 
may be, still there is-no reason why they 
should. not enjoy its showy binding, its 
clear, clean print, and, witbal, its rapid and 
energetic movement. It is not just the 
novel that we feel impelled to praise very 
highly for its art; but we can praise it as 
an argument against a foolish conservatism 











on one hand, and in favor of truth and sim- 
plicity on the other. 

Agnes of Sorrento. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 50 cents, paper.) By a glance 
at the page facing the table of contents we 
are reminded that this romance by the most 
distinguished of American women was first 
copyrighted twenty-eight years ago. Itis 
too late now for any critic’s words to affect 
its influence or even direct public attention 
to it. It is a fixture in the libraries of 
American fiction, altho it is not a novel of 
American life. Mrs. Stowe (in her letter 
addressed to the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in whose pages Agnes of Sorrento 
first appeared) penned one sentence which 
embodies very nearly the whole theory of 
good novel-writing. “ All dates,” she said, 
“shall give way to the fortunes of our 
story, . . and whoso wants history will 
not find it here, except to our making and 
as it suits our purpose.” Rightly inter- 
preted, the genuine fiction-building spirit 
speaks there, the lack or the suppression of 
which in these later days has left us with- 
out one novelist to fill Mrs. Stowe’s place. 
When we finally have had our fill of the 
amateur’s camera and pocket microscope, 
we may return to Mrs. Stowe’s theory of 
practice and write better novels than hers; 
but we shall not criticise Agnes of Sorrento 
until this has been done. 

Gems and Precious Stones of America. A 
Popular Description of their Occurrence, 
Value, History, Archeology, and of the 
Collections in which they exist; also a Chap- 
ter on Pearls, and on Remarkable Foreign 
Gems owned in the United States. Illus- 
trated with eight colored plates and numer- 
ous minor engravings. By George Frederick 
Kunz. (Scientific Publication Company, 
New York. 8vo, pp. 536.) The author of 
this very handsome octavo volume, Mr. G. 





‘F. Kanz, is a gem expert, and as competent 


and experienced a gem collector and au- 
thority as there is in the United States. A 
more competent writer could not be found. 

The volume has one chapter on American 
diamonds; another on the ruby, sapphire 
and topaz; another on turquois; another on 

tourmaline; another on the garnets; another 
on the beryl, emerald, chryso-befy] ang 

zircon; another on quartz crystals, ame- 
thyst, rose quartz, smoky quartz, gold 
quartz, agates, jaspers and opals; another 
on the spodumene, hiddenite, lapis lazuli 
and kindred stones; another on the feldspar 
group, including moonstones, sunstones, 
labradorite and Amazon stones; another on 
cyanite, fluor-spar and the zeolites; another 
on malachite, rutile and other metallic 
crystals, and also amber, jet and cat’s-eyes; 
another on pearls; while the concluding 
chapters treat of the minerals of Canada, 
Mexico and Central America, and of abo 

riginal cut stones, and also collections of 
gems, minerals and jades that have been 
made by public or private museums, with 
miscellaneous information of value. The 
book is crammed with information and ac- 
counts of localities and wonderful finds. 
It is not a book intended at all to take the 
place of ‘‘ Dana’s Mineralogy.” It contains 
no crystallographical charts and is not be. 
yond the capacity of an ordinarily intelligent 
reader; but it contains a great deal of in- 
terest and value to the collector and to the 
amateur. It is not intended as a work on 
abstruse mineralogy, but rather as a thor- 
ough and yet popular treatise on precious 
stones as foundin North America. The ex- 
treme limit of technical treatment is found 
in the chemical analysis given of all Ameri- 
can precious stones, which is brought 
up to date. It is especially interesting 
to see how precious stones, considered 
mineralogically and archeologically, have 
been brought into close association. One is 
reminded of Mr. King’s series of volumes 
on precious stones and engraved gems; but 
from the scientific side the present volume 
is very much more valuable. We call espe- 
cial attention to the numerous and admira- 
ble plates. The colored plates are made by 
Prang & Co., and we have seen no better 
from an American source. Especially ex- 
cellent are the figures of blue cyanite and 
turquois in Plate 2; of the magnificent 
Maine tourmalines in Plate 4; of the glo- 
rious North Carolina specimens of emeralds 
in Plate 5; of the crystals of amethyst 
in Plate 6; and the beautiful pearl shell in 
Plate 8. Mr. Kunz has paid especial atten- 
tion to the American jades, especially as 
they have been found in some remarkable 
Indian implements. His treatment of this 
subject supplies the latest information 
known, and calls attention to the localities 
where jade occurs in Alaska. As we have 
gone over the volume and have recalled the 
pumerous collections of minerals of New 
Haven, Amherst, Albany, etc., with the 
private collections of C. 8. Bement, of Phil- 





adelphia, which J. P. Morgan lately pre- 
sented to the Natural History Museum in 
this city and many others, with such collec- 
tions of engraved stones as those made by 
Mr. Sommerville and the late Prof. C. W. 
King, now in the Metropolitan Museum 
and the collection of Babylonian cylinders 
now in the same Museum, and then remem- 
ber that the British Museum, which bas the 
finest mineralogical collection in the world, 
has a very fine collection of American spec- 
imensand that there are a dozen excellent 
collections of Oriental jades in this coun- 
try, we cannot but wish that some central 
collection might be made, perhaps in New 
York, by a man of unlimited resources who 
would collect first American minerals of 
the choicest varieties, and then those from 
other countries, and gather such a coilec- 
tion as would be an honor to the country as 
that of the British Museum is to Great 
Britaip. It would be a most delightful 
hobby for a man of wealth, and no manin 
the country would be better able to assist 
such acollector in the work than Mr. Kunz, 


The Complete Works of Rowland G. 
Hazard. Edited by his grand daughter, 
Caroiine Hazard. (Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. 
4vols. $800.) The very great pressure no 
our literary columns has delayed our notice 
of these volumes. They form the collected 
edition of the publications of the late Hon. 
Rowland G. Hazard, of Peacedale, R. I, 
most of which have been published before in 
one form or another. A few are now put in- 
to print for the first time. The fourcollective 
volumes are a work that will reflect honor 
on American letters as long as philosophy 
remains an interest to the human mind. It 
is hardly too much to say that they contain 
the most acute and successful vindication of 
the freedom of the will that has yet been 
achieved in English. Mr. Hazard’s work in 
this particular direction attracted the atten- 
tion of thelate John Stuart Mill, and was 
greatly praised by him for candor, ability, 
acuteness, and as the very best work yet done 
in defense of the hypothesis of freedom. Mr. 
Hazard’s main work, ‘“‘ The Freedom of the 
Mind in Willing,” has been before the pub- 
lic since 1864. It included a review of Ed- 
wards on the Will which was immediately 
recognized as having established its point 
against that commanding necessitarian phi- 
losopher. The volume on “Causation and 
Freedom in Willing” is, perhaps, from a 
philosophical point of view, as interesting 
as any of the four. It contains the two let- 
ters to John Stuart Mill, the Appendices on 
the Existence of Matter and Infinite Space, 
together with the two discourses on ‘‘ Man 
as a Creative First Cause.” Mr. Hazard’s 
tendencies toward pure idealism were very 
marked. How far this was true, and under 
what sober restraint he held himself, may 
be seen in the Appendix on Infinite Space. 
The four volumes are by no means limited 
to such abstruse speculations as these. Oue 
of Mr. Hazard’s most ingenious publica- 
tions was among his earliest—‘‘ Language: 
Its Connection with the Constitution aud 
Prospects of Man,” signed “‘ Heteroscian”’ 
(Providence, 1836). The fourth volume, of 
economic and political essays and papers, 
reveals the author in another line of activ- 
ity, which occupied the greater part of his 
time and energies, tho it was not the part of 
his life which gave him his best and broad- 
est reputation. Some of these papers related 
to matters of ephemeral importance; others 
discuss questions of finance and econonics. 
Among these the one on ‘‘ Hours of Labor’”’ 
shows the great foresight of the man and 
his thorough command of the subjects on 
which he wrote. Notwithstanding all that 
has been published since on the same point 
this stands unsurpassed for thorough anal- 
ysis and firm statement of the broad prin- 
ciples and conclusions which control the 
subject. It bas often been observed that it 
is only minds of unusual capacity that are 
capable of prolonged concentration on par- 
ticular lines or topics of study. Mr. Haz- 
ard possessed this capacity in a remarkable 
degree. He showed it inthe patient years 
devoted to the study of Edwards and the 
problem of the Wil! before he published a 
word. He brought the same power of pro- 
longed attention to everything he studied, 
and carried so much of the appearance of it 

with him as to give the impression of the 
formidable opponent to all he said and all 
he wrote. His interests were large and 
various, and he shared with other men of 
unusual capacity the winning grace of desi- 
pere inloco of the latter this collection con- 
tains two examples: one in the amusing essay 
**To Write well, Write about what you know 
little or nothing about,” now published for 
the first time; and his letter to the Woman’s 
Suffrage Convention. Miss Hazard has 
done her work well in editing and intro- 


bad occasionally trusted herself to indulge 
in a little more expansion, and to believe 
that anything her own severe taste would 
permit her to print, the public would be 
sure to read. Her notes and prefaces, as 
they stand, are models of unobtrusively 
good work which, tho they do not expand 
into a biography, contain a fair proportion 
of biographic literary history. It is from 
her pen that we get the fascinating story 
as to Mr. Hazard’s loss of the first manu- 
script of the volume on the Will, which 
consequently had to be rewritten, and was 
finally published in 1864. It is also from 
the chary pen of this accomplished grand- 
daughter that we have a glimpse of Mr. 
Hazard’s bold and effective anti-slavery 
interference in Louisiana in behalf of col- 
ored persons illegally held to servitude. 
The volume on “‘ Freedom of Mind in Will- 
ing’’ contains an introduction by Professor 
Fisher, of Yale, done in his scholarly and 
happy style. 


English Wayfaring Life in the Middle 
Ages (XIVth Century). J. J. Jusserand, 
Conseiller d’Ambassade, Dr. és Lettres. 
Translated from the French by Lucy Toul- 
min Smith, editor of ‘‘ Ricart’s Kalendar,”’ 
“The York Plays,” etc. (G. P Putnam’s 
Sons. $3.50) This is the third edition 
(same as second) of an extremely interest- 
ing work whose French original was pub- 
lished in 1884. The translation iuto English 
was a second and greatly enlarged edition, 
which brought the work to the form we 
have it in thethird. It is a volume that 
will be eagerly read by people who love to 
know how their arcestors lived, especially 
when they can have a guide who can carry 
them back far beyond the manners, modes, 
conveniences and stupendous changes which 
since the Reformation have put such a dif- 
ferent aspect on the whole life of man in 
Europe and America. It was a happy 
thought which led the author to turn his 
eye from the homes where the people lived, 
or the fields aud shops where they worked, 
to the * wayfaring life,’’ which contained 
in it then, as it does now, a certain element 
of the character and enterprise of the times. 
This may not be the deepest view of the life 
of an age or ot a century. It is, however, 
pretty much ali the modern traveler or ex- 
cursionist has to rely on for what he learns 
of the countries he visits. He joins the way- 
farers and puts himself in motion over the 
ways of modern travel. In conducting his 
readers through a medieval journey in Eng- 
land M. Jusserand makes a judicious and 
telling selection of what they shall see. He 
first takes them over the roads and studies 
with them the bridges. He introduces them 
to the habitual travelers—the travelers by 
profession, whose life and livelibood areon 
the roads, and then to the casual traveler 
who may be on the road for some special 
purpose, the King and Court possibly, some 
Lord hastening to Parliament, some Judge 
in his circuit or some humbler citizen 
traveling for any one of the ends which are 
reached by travel. Turning from the roads 
the wayfarers next claim attention, and 
these in two classes, ‘‘ Lay Wayfarers’’ and 
“Religious Wayfarers.” This division 
brings up at once the distinction between 
modern and medieval life. It would occur 
to no one nowadays that he could class the 
people he had met on a journey through 
England in two such groups. It would not 
answer at all for modern times, but one of 
the great and characteristic differences be- 
tween the world as it was and as it is comes 
out in the disappearance of “‘ religious way- 
farers”’ as a predominating and character- 
istic class from the paths and concourse of 
men. The author sticks closely and wisely 
to his subject instead of scattering himself 
over the wide field of national antiquities, 
and is rewarded by being able to present a 
far more effective picture of the times, 
thanks to the fuller development he is able 
to give to the figures and classes he so skill- 
fully selects to represent them. The book 
is a constantly varying kaleidescope, or 
dramatic comedy of medieval England 
astir. Messengers, merchants, peddlers, 
quacks, doctors, minstrels, preachers, friars, 
pardoners, pilgtims, outlaws,wanderers and 
peasants out of bounds, stream by or fill the 
stage with their motley concourse,so strange 
to us,so much an every-day matter then. 
The book is quaintly and copiously illus- 
trated, not with ideal sketches but far bet 
ter with reproductions from the actual 
drawings, pictures and monuments of the 
times. Of the translation we need only say 
that the traces of translation do not appear 
init and, as to accuracy, the author, who 
has long been a resident at the Court of St- 
James, avows himself more than satisfied. 


Ina recent study on the famous phrase 





ducing her grandfather’s works, but with 
a modesty which leaves us to wish that she 


of “Grosschen in Kasten,” Prof. Dr. G. 
Kameran, of Kiel, the editor in chief of the 
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new Weimaror Imperial edition of Luther’s 
works, has furnished the data which will 
for all time settle the historical correctness 
of one of the principal charges against the 
Catholicism of the Reformation. Hitherto 
it had gone without challenge or doubt 
that Tetzel in selling kis indulgences had 
steadily made use of the words as expres- 
sive of the principles of the Church he rep- 
resented, that ‘‘as soon as the money re- 
sounds inthe coffer, the soul at once leaps 
out of purgatory” (Sobald das Geld im 
Kasten Klingt, Die Seele aus den Fegefeuer 
springt). Itis the custom of modern Roman 
Catholic scholarship at all hazzards to justi- 
fy the records and the dogmus of Roman 
Catholicism historically. This is the one 
aim and secret thought of the new science 
of that Church, which has its headquarters 
in Germany and its imitators everywhere. 
In view of such historic ideals it was very in- 
convenient to have at the head of the period 
under debate this pronunciamento of Tetzel 
boldly promulgating principles which 
laterand modern Roman Catholicism would 
only be too glad to be able to repudiate. 
Emboldened by Janssen, a prominent Rom- 
an Catholic prelate had declared the words 
under consideration as “a lie in the name 
of history,” and challenged Kgmeran to 
produce honest historical evidence for the 
Protestant position. This he has doneina 
manner that must surprise friend and foe. 
He has entirely dispeused with evidence 
from Protestant sources and bas confined 
himseif entirely to such from Roman 
Catholic writers of the Retormation period. 
He has furnished the overwhelming testi- 
mony and proof that the words are genu- 
ine, and that the writers of Tetzel’s own 

Chuich aiffered widely ‘in their judg- 
ment onthem. Some openly declared them 
blasphemous and a fraud on the people; 
others pronounced them “ pure Catholic 
trutb,’’ and defended them. It is very 
doubtful whether any modern Catholic 
writer will venture upon thisslippery ground 
again. Kameran’s study has a typical as 
well as an individual significance; it is 
representative of the manner and method 
in which the whole period of the Reforma- 
tion must be worked over again. ‘The time 
is past for the present when a writer can 
venture, on the basis of an independent ex- 
amination of the sources, to cover the whole 
age of the Reformation. Almost every- 
thing has been called into question, and 1t 
is by such detailed investigations of import- 
ant facts and principles as this that an ab- 
solutely correct picture can gradually he 
gained of that age, which was the most im- 
portant after the introduction of Curisti- 
anity. 


The Church’s Certain Faith. By George 
Zabriskie Gray, late Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Company, $1.50) The 
caoapters which compose this volume were 
written as the ** Baldwin Lectures,”’ for the 
year 1889 at Ann Arbor, before the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. The author’s sickness 
and death prevented their delivery, and they 
are now published by his wife. They area 
noble monument to bear the last touches of 
the honored Dean’s handiwork. As awhcle, 
the Lectures are marked by the broad, ad- 
vanced and liberal intelligence which char- 
acterized the author. The conception of 
Christianity presentedin the Lecture on the 
subject, not asareligion founded by Jesus 
bat asthe religious constitution of man aad 
Nature revealed in Jesus Christ, is both pro- 
found and true. It is a view which, too 
much lost sight of elsewhere, was perhaps 
suggested to Dean Gray by Maurice, who 
held the same. When it comes to the 
founding of the Church and the exclusive 
validity of the Apostolic Succession, Dean 
Sray is not so satisfactory. Aside from 
some touches of condescending manners 
which appear to us rather a thing to laugh 
at than to weep over, the author seems to 
us to uachurch the non-Episcopal bodies. 
What is more, he seems to unchurch some 
of the New [estamentchurches. On page 138 
we find an admission that there are examples 
of churches in the New Testament which do 
not appear to have been undera definite 
Apostolic regimen. If we understand the 
lecturer, churches organized in this loose 
way would be in the condition of Independ- 
ents or Presbyterians. This is the fatal di- 
lemma to which the historical argument re- 
duces the High Churchman. He must 
either say that the New Testament charch- 
es were all organized Episcopally under 
Apostolic regimen, which it is difficult and 
probably impossible to maiatain, or with 
Dean Gray he must appeal to the authority 
and validity of a later developed Episcopal 
regimen, and in this caseif he undertakes 
to lay this down as the rule of Christ, he 
not only unchurches his modern neighbors 
and brethren, but he unchurches at the 
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same time some at least of the New Testa- 
ment churches. 


A Catalogue of the Bibliograpmes of 
Special Subjects in the Boston Public Li- 
brary. By James Lyman Whitney. 
(Printed by order of the Trustees, Rock- 
well and Churchill, City Printers, Boston.) 
This is an aid the value of which all lovers 
and users of books will quickly understand. 
Itisa handsomely printed and well made 
royal octavo into whose seventy-one pages 
has been crowded an enormous amount of 
work in the form of a systematized bibliog- 
raphy. It applies in the first intention to 
the collections 1n the Boston Public Libra- 
ry, but will be hardly less efficient in open- 
ing.a direct path to the general bibliology 
of almost any subject on which information 
is desired. The arrangement is topical. 
The stuent looks at once for the subject he 
wishes to explore—Printiny, Parks, Meteor- 
ology, America, or Political Economy, for 
example. He finds under each easy clues 
which tell him in a word not only what the 
Boston Library contains, but in general 
what are the best authorities on the subject. 
The great difference in the copiousness of 
citations under particular topics is not the 
fault of the catalog. It often happens that 
one book contains all the bibliology of a 
large subject, and in some cases is so 
exhaustive that nothing more is required. 
So far as cataloging and indexing is con- 
cerned nothing could be done more neatly, 
more carefully, or on a better plan than Mr. 
Whitney’s work. The only defect is that 
there is no critical classification of books, 
and we suppose Mr. Whitney felt himself 
debarred from such an attempt by the 
nature of the case. It would, however, be 
a great gain if bibliology could advance be- 
yond the mere indexing of books to some 
rational indication of what they are 
worth. The first point, however, is to 
know what has been published on any 
given subject. Mr. Whitney’s catalog does 
not reply directly to this question, but so 
far as the Boston Public Library is con- 
cerned and the very large tract of literature 
represented by it this catalog gives the stu- 
dent simple and efficient direction. 


Die Begriindung des Deutschen Reiches 
durch Wilhelm I, by the famous German 
historian, Dr. Heinrich von Sybel, of which 
three volumes have appeared in compara- 
tively rapid succession, has at once stepped 
into the very front rank of the histories of 
modern times. It is distinguished from all 
other elaborate and independent efforts 


made to portray the immense factors and | 


sources which have made the last two dec 
ades the most eventful since the Napoleonic 
era, and even from the magnificent German 
history of the nineteenth century by the 
gifted Treitschke, by an abundance of new 
materials, which aid the reader to understand 
the true character of the ups and downs of 
recent history. Sybel is the Director of the 
Prussian State archives, and as such has 
had access to the very source and fountain- 
head of the chief center of the political agi- 
tations in our generation. Iu 1881, he in- 
forms us in his introduction, he secured 
permission from Bismarck to make use of 
the State archives and of the registracy of 
the Prussian Foreign Offices for the purpose 
of preparing an authentic and reliable ac- 
count of German history from 1850 to the re- 
establishment of the Empire in 1870. He 
was permitted to use these sources at will, 
with certain limitations, as, naturally, the 
Prussian Government has secrets in her 
history which she is even not yct willing to 
divulge to the world. The selection of Sy- 
be] was one of the best that could be made. 
Thoroughly skilled and schooled in the best 
principles of historiography, and so entirely 
au North German and a friend of Prussia that 
years ago, as the predecessor of the recently 
deceased Giesebrecht, he was virtually com- 
pelled to resign his office on account of his 
pro-Prussian tendencies. Having in his 
hands also the archives of the former opposi- 
tion courts at Hanover, Hessen and Nassau, 
he had the materials on hand to make an un- 
biased study of the problems before him. 
Naturally bis account is,on the whole, friend- 
ly to the history of Prussia, but it is by no 
means a mere apologia pro domo. Itisthe 
diplomatic jastification and defense of the 
aims, methods and manners of the most 
successful nation of modern times. That 
the work will require some correction and 
re-adjustment from this side when other yet 
unused material in the archives of other 
States are made public, scarcely admits of a 
doubt. But it is equally certain that this 
work will exert a determining influence on 
the final shape and form ix which the his- 
tory of this era will be written. The young 
Emperor has studied these volumes with a 
good deal of interest, and pronounces them 
the most important for the inner history of 
Germany that have appeared within the 














last ten years, with the exception of the of- 
ficial publications of the great Military 
Staff. 


Mystery of Suffering. By J. H. Brookes, 
D.D. (Gospel Publishing Co., Chicago. 
50 cents.) The author of this little book is 
the well-known and highly-esteemed pas- 
tor of a leading churchin St. Louis. This 
little volume is, like the author’s ministry, 
rich in comfort. It aims at throwing light 
on the mysterious problem of suffering, and 
presents those considerations which show 
that it is not wasteful and which tend to 
support the mind and heart under the dread 
affliction. It is a refreshing book, rich in 
the good comfort of the Gospel. It is 
printed in large, open type, which will be 
quickly appreciated and highly valued by 
those for whom it is intended. God 
and Little Children. By Henry Van Dyke. 
(A. D.F. Randolph & Co. $1.00) Thisisa 
vigorous booklet, designed to establish the 
propositions: ‘“‘No children lost; all chil- 
dren saved,” and to support this position as 
a part of the Gospel of Christ. Dr. Van 
Dyke appeals to the ordinary considera- 
tions and arguments relied on for this opin- 
ion,not disdaining even the aid of poetry. He 
throws aside the cautious reserve in which 
this opinion has hitherto been expressed as a 
hope, and states it with a confidence which 
indicates that he will hardly be content 
until it is one of the positive dcctrines of the 
Church, and as such imposed on the minis- 
try. Landmarks of New Testament 
Morality. By the Rev. George Matheson, 
M.A., D.D. (Fleming H. Revell. $1.25.) Dr. 
Matheson is one of the most thoughtful of 
the mizisters of the Scotch Kirk in Edin- 
burgh. He takes up living subjects and 
writes on them in a thorough, finished and 
attractive style. The topics which compose 
the volume before us really touch the point 
to establish which unbelief has made one 
of its strongest efforts, viz.: he essential im- 
morality of Christian ethics. Dr. Matheson 
discusses ‘* the relation of Christian to pre- 
Christian morality,” that of *‘ Jewish to 
Christian morality,’ “‘ the motives of Chris- 
tian morality,’ “the Christian view of 
sin,” “‘the moral place of faith and of 
prayer,” “the basis of Christian love,” 
“Christ the absolute morality,” and other 
points equally critical aud practical. The 
book is printed in well-faced, readable type 
and well manufactured by its publishers. 


The Servant of the Lord. In Isaiah XL 
—LXV1, reclaimed to Isaiah as the au- 
thor, from Argument, Structure and Date. 
By John Forbes, D.D., LL D., Emeritus, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, Aberdeen. 
(Scribner & Welford. $2.00.) In this com- 
meniary, produced at the advanced age of 
eighty seven years. the author does not 
hesitate to set himself with youthful cour- 
age against the whole consensus of recent 
European scholarship, the orthodox De- 
litzsch not excepted, and raise his voice for 
the unity of the book of Isaiah. His argu- 
ment reduces itself to five points which as 
the best means of indicating to our readers 
the character of bis work we will state 
briefly. (1) Tne wording of Cyrus’s decree in 
Ezrai, 1,2 in copied from Isaiah xliv, 27, 
28 and xiv 1-3. (2) The specification of 
the name of the Deliverer ot Israel in Isaiah 
xlv, 3, 4([ have called thee by name, I have 
surnamed thee, ete.), could only come from 
an author who lived before Cyrus, and would 
have been ludicrous in one who came later. 
(3) The writer of this second part of Isaiah 
identifies his age with that of Hezekiah 
and Hepzibah (cf. xli5-13, and )xii, 4, 5), and 
the puoning propensity of the Proto-I[saiah 
is continued inthe Deutero-Isaiah. (4) The 
prophecy xl--lxvi is too much connected 
With the previous portion to be separated 
fromit. The whole is closely welded to 
gether, the prose chapters forming the con- 
necting link between the earlier and the 
later prophecies. (5) On the hypothesis of 
an independent writer for the second part, 
it contains no divine authorization but be- 
gins abruptly, * Comfort ye, comfort ye my 
people,” without any such authorization as 
we have for all other prophecies such as 
“The vision of Isaiah’’ or ‘* Hear the word 
of Jehovah,” etc. 








Delicate Feasting, by Theodore Child 
(Harper & Brothers, 3100), is all that is 
implied in the name, and done by the hand 
of a master in the Epicurean art. The au- 
thor knows weil the value of simplicity, 
and avoids too-muchness with the eye of an 
Epicurean who had taken to heart the wis- 
dom of the doctrine, uydév dyav, It is nota 
beok for every-day fare—not, at least, for 
people who do not care to fare sumptuously 
every day. it lays down a theory on which 
the table approaches dangerously near the 
chief end of existence, and people, instead 
of eating to live, live to eat. All this any 
one will see at once for himself, and having 
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once recognized it may proceed, without 
further caution than lies in well-founded 
apprehensions of gout, or an able-bodied 
man’s dislike of going on crutches, to get all 
the good he can outof the book. And there 
is much good to be had from it. In every- 
thing which is worth doing at all well, it is 
an object to know what the very highest 
ideal is, and in a matter which concerns so 
many of the finest human sentiments, not 
to say principles, as hospitality, it is a real 
service to have your eye on a Mentor like 
Mr. Child, who can Jay the whole subject 
before you in a way at once so elementary 
and so ideal that, shift the fashions as they 
may, you can never beastray. Few sensi- 
ble families care to dine daily on the eye of 
the rib-roast,on capons, or on the one perfect 
morsel which it is said can alone be cut from 
alegof mutton. But the true housekeeper 
who has the sentiment of her calling, may 
be glad of a book like this, which covers the 
whole ground on the highest ideal plane, 
and lays down a rule which, in the few rare 
cases when she may care to apply it, will 
carry with it the very satisfactory assur- 
ance that the thing cannot be done better. 
Meantime, as dear lovers of the common- 
sense and freedom of the table, we declare 
ourselves whully charmed by a master of 
ceremonies who directs his guests to eat 
olives and cresses with their fingers, bids his 
lady friends to lift the blanched lettuce leaf 
to their rosy mouths with their diaphanous 
fingers; who, in the vexed question of pie 
and chicken bone, does aot forbid the same 
practice, and as to tooth-picks, would say 
to our young republicans, with Lather, 
pecca fortiter—not grossly, of course, nor 
on the sly, neither behind your napkin. 


The Swedish System of Educational 
Gymnastics, by Baron Nils Posse (Lee & 
Svepard, Boston, $2.00), is very certainly a 
valuable and perhaps in an educational 
point of view, animportant book. The au- 
thoris a graduate of the Central Institute 
iv Stockholm, and has been both an officer 
in the army and instructor in the Stockholm 
Gymopastic and Fencing Club. The book 
contains two hundred and forty-one illus- 
trations of positions and movements, and is 
arranged in u systematic and progressive 
order for an educational or practice man- 
ual. We have great faith in this method of 
physical development. It is not intended to 
develop Samsons of specialized strength, 
but to develop healthy bodies and a grace- 
ful, vigorous command of every part. This 
ideal has nowhere been carried out so thor- 
oughly, withso much scientific precision, 
by the use of such simple and inexpensive 
methods, asin the Swedish system, a thor- 
oughly intelligible and satisfactory working 
account of whichis in the volume before 
us. A Natural Method of Physical 
Training, by Edwin Checkley (William C. 
Bryant & Co., $1.50), is based on much the 
game natural principles as the Swedish 
method, but is far simpler, requires no ap- 
paratus and makes no further requisition 
than for time and systematic practice. 
The author claims special merit for his sys- 
tem in the treatment of obesity, for which 
he prescribes a definite, simple and well- 
conceived line of practice, It is not a 
method which involves loss of strength; it 
does not depend on diet or Banting fare nor 
on gymnastics in the ordinary sense. So 
far as we can see it is based on natural and 
rational methods, and aims not at tie 
training of athletes, but of a race normal 
in condition and able to use their powers. 





Notes on American Schools and Train- 
ing Colleges. By J. G. Fitch, M.A., LL.D. 
(Macmillan & Co. 60cents.) This volame 
is reprinted with official permission from 
the report made by the author to the Eng- 
hsh Department of Education in 1888-89, 
Mr. Fitch’s name and that of the late Mr. 
Thring represent a Jarge part of the most 
intelligent and effective work that has been 
done in recent years 1n the general develop- 
ment of the English public schools. The 
literature of teaching contains few better 
books than Mr. Fitch’s T.ectures on Teach- 
ing, and the Report republished by the 
Macmillans is in itself one of the most in- 
teresting ana really valuable general sur- 
veys of the condition of the American pub- 
lic schools, both from a comparative and 
an absolute point of view, which has ever 
been made. Itis entirely friendly and en- 
tirely impartial. Mr. Fitch’s acquaintance 
with our schools is so great, and so intelli- 
gent, he displays such unusual ability in 
interpreting what he saw as to makeit a 
waste of time to allude to the few minor 
points as to which he may be more or less 
mistaken. As a whole the Report surprises 
us. Mr. Fitch finds less to criticise than 
we should expect from almost any exacting 
Amberican examiner. He complains less of 
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We believe he says nothing at all as to the 
secularity of the public schools, and he 
speaks of the Teachers’ Institutes and their 
results in very high terms. He is debarred 
by the conditions ander which he writes 
from any free criticism of either the Roman 
Catholic influence on the public school 
question or from the still more unfavorable 
influence of partisan politics. ‘I'he allusion 
to the latter disturbing force are, however, 
sufficient te show tnat they have not es- 
caped his notice, and that he has not failed 
to rate them as they deserve. 


Heroic Batlads with Poems of War and 
Patriotism, edited with notes by D. H. M., 
(Ginn & Co., Boston, 50 cents), deserves to 
be mentioned among carefully edited com- 
pilations of the first class for school use. 
It is printed in good type and contains a 
selection of pieces which should be learned 
by heart by every school boy and girl. 
Recitation Poems, by Hannah More Ko- 
haus (Fleming H. Revell, 50 cents), is a 
collection specially adapted to Sunday- 
schools, Mission Bands, Concerts, Children’s 
Day, Harvest Homes, Christmas, etc. 
Poetry of this kind it is not easy to com- 
pile and still more difficult to compose. 
The author has gvod reason to be satisfied 
with the degree of success she has achieved 
in producing a pleasing and useful collec- 
tion of simple, melodic forms written with 
religious and moral point aad designed for 
special cccasions. The Story of Jesus 
for Little Children, by Mrs. G. E. Morton 
(Fleming H. Revell, $1.00), is now in the 
fifth edition, which must be regarded asa 
substantial indication that the author has 
succeeded in giving her work a simplicity 
and cootinuity which has proved usefol in 
home and primary use. The re-reading of 
the volame in this edition confirms the 
impression made on us by the first that the 
work was carefully done and that the 
various evangelical narratives were com- 
bined in it skillfully in an interesting way 
so as to make a lively impression. 








Stage-Land; Curious Habits and Cus- 
toms of Its Inhabitants, described by Je- 
rome K. Jerome, and illustrated by J. Ber- 
nard Partridge (Henry Holt & Co. $1.00), 
is a take-off of the manners and methods of 
the modern stage, written in broad style 
and with copious slang. The author hits 
off his characters by applying the ordinary 
standards to the stage and by transforming 
these stage characters to the relations of 
modern good society and describing their 
fate there. Tais amounts to bringing the 
modern comic stage to the sharp test of a 
refined realism. It is done with the least 
possible didacticism and with a good deal of 
humor, tho not of the altogether convals- 
ing kind. The favorite characters which 
figure in modern comedy, the ‘hero,’ 
the ‘* villain,” the ‘‘comic man,’ the 
detective,’”’ etc., are one after the other 
described as they are in ‘‘ Stage-Land,’’ 
and compared with.the ordinary chuar- 
acter. In one of the funniest passages the 
author tells how he fared when he once tried 
to treat a servant-girl in a friend’s house as 
they are treated habitually onthe stage. 
The book is Eaglish, contains plenty of 
Eaglish slang, does not stick at trifles, and 
is intended to apply to the London stage, 
but comes close enough here to furnish both 
food for reflection and food for mirth. 


Life of Henry W. Grady, including his 
Writings and Speeches. This is a memorial 
volume compiled by Mr. Henry W. Grady’s 
coworkers on The Constitution, and 
edited by Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle 
Remus). (Cassell Publishing Co. $3. By 
subscription only.) Mr. Grady’s life was 
not a long one, and the memorial sketcn 
given of him in this volume is brief. His 
speeches and writings and the tributes to his 
memory, called out by his sudden and la- 
mented death, make a large and interesting 
volume. The volume contains, among 
other things, the famous speech made at 
the New England dinner, in this city, De- 
cember 2ist, 1886. It contains besides a 
number of examples of what Mr. Grady 
could do in many moods from grave to gay. 
Among them all we find notbing more 
touching than the editorial published by 
bim in The Constitution, in 1881, in which 
he poured out his heart ayainst ‘‘ The Athe- 
istic tide sweeping over the continent,” and 
declared, with impassioned eloquence, his 
trust in the simple faith of the fathers, 
which seemed to him threatened by the 
**vain deceits of modern philosophers,” 


History of Wisconsin under the Domin- 
ton of France. By 8. 8. Hebberd. (Mid- 
land Publishing Co., Madison, Wis.) The 
author of this little volume has pursued an 
original line of investigation. He has ex- 
amined new documents and studied old 
ones for himself, He has-come to conclu- 








sions which differ from those generally re- 
ceived as to the French dominion over the 
Northwestern Indians. He asserts that 
through abuse and corruption this domin- 
ion was ready to fall of itself, that the 
French policy was not sound nor their ad- 
ministration of it skillful, and that the 
whole French domination was weakened 
and virtually lost before Wolfe fired a gun 
at Quebec. Mr. Hebberd has also a good 
word to say for his State and attempts to 
show that the effectual quietus which bad 
been given to the Iadian hostilities in Wis- 
consin previous to the Revolution left the 
thirteen colonies free to assert their rights 
and settle their differences with the Moth- 
er Country. The book is well worth aread- 
ing. The author’s citations of original au- 
thorities are weighty and thorough enough 
to entitle him to respectful consideration. 


Light on Life’s Highway, by Wayland 
Hoyt, D.D. (John Y. Huber and Co., Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis), is a miscellaneous 
collection of illustrations connected with a 
text pleasantly written by Dr. Hoyt, who 
ingeniously weaves the illustrations into 
his discussion, and employs them to add 
point to religious consolations, encourage- 
ments and meditations. Dr. Hoyt’s text 
and the picture-maker’s work are about 
equally “ picturesque.’”’ We should not 
suppose that a picture of Regulus leaving 
Rome, of a Roman Emperor “ giving audi- 
ence,” of the Roman Forum and a score or 
so of such wood-cuts would be altogether 
the “ consolations ’’ and “‘ heartenings”’ that 
Dr. Hoyt would approve for souls in trouble. 
We should also suppose Dr. Hoyt would 
have in his library books enough to show 
him that he should not make himself re- 
sponsible for the statement that the Mo- 
hammedaps destroyed the great library at 
Alexandria. 


The Babyhood Publishing Co., 5 Beek- 
man Street, New York City, is doing a gcod 
work with its Nursery Health Tracts. 
Thus far only four have been issued, viz.: 
Searlet Fever, by Dr. Keating; Diet for 
Young Children, by Dr. L. E. Holt; Diph- 
theria, by Dr. H. D. Chapin; and Sound 
Teeth for Children, by Dr. F. D. Leslie. 
All these are by competent authorities who 
have found out that a brief treatise requires 
more knowledge and more literary tact 
than a longer essay. While the style is 
fitted for households, the physician can 
read them with advantage. One of them, 
that on Scarlet Fever, has some unnecessary 
guesses as to germs but in other respects is 
valuable. We commend all such attempts 
to furnish leaflets or brief tracts on sani- 
tary subjects, and hope that those which 
follow will be as caretully guarded against 
mere notions and teach that which is rec- 
ognized as real hygiene. 


Studies in Moral Science. 8. G. Burney, 
D.D.,LL.D, Professor of Systematic The- 
ology in Cumberland University. (Cam- 
berland Presbyterian Publishing House, 
Nashville, Tenn. $1.50.) This work dis- 
plays considerable vigor and acuteness, ex- 
ercised, however, on a limited range of 
studies. Beyond a very contracted circle of 
authors, with whom he is tolerably familiar, 
the author does not avail himself of the 
researches and investigations of modern 
thinkers on ethics. For a book laboring 
under this disadvantage, this work makes 
a strong impression of the author’s ability. 
It is of, course, less strong in the theoretic 
portions. The second part, devoted to the 
study of practical points, is much stronger. 


Why I am a New Churchman, by the 
Rev. Chauncey Giles. (American New 
Church Tract and Publication Society), 
makes a simple and _ straightforward 
statement of the characteristic and distinc- 
tive peculiarities of Swedenborgian faith 
and practice. The book has the merit of 
simplicity and as much lucid statement as 
a faith which makes so close an approach to 
mysticism can. The American Swe- 
denborg Printing and Publishing Society, 
at Cooper Unionin this city, publish an at- 
tractive diminutive edition of Angelic Wis- 
dom concerning the Divine Love and the 
Divine Wisdom. By Emanuel Swedenborg, 
from the original Latin edition published 
at Amsterdam in 1763. 


History of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines. By W. M. Hetherington, D.D., 
LL.D. A fifth edition, edited by Robert 
Williamson, D.D., of Ascog, Rothesay, 
Scotland. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $2.00.) 
The first edition of this standard work was 
published in 1843. It has undergone con- 
siderable revision in the successive editions, 
and most of all in the additions made by 
the present editor. The work is well known 
and has a standard value by the side of 
those on the same subject: by: Professor 
Schaff and Professor Briggs. 








We have at hand the Third Annual Re- 
port of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, under date of December 1st, 1889, with 
a full index. Littell’s Living Age is at 
hand in the bound volume for the quarter 
endiag with March, 1890. Next to the run 
of all the quarterlies and monthlies, we 
know nothing better than this selection 
from them. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


“TruTHs TO LIVE By,” Archdeacon 
Farrar’s new volume, is dedicated to Mr. 
George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. 








..-.-The Arena for May has a frontispiece 
portrait of Dr. Phillips Brooks, of Boston, 
with an article on the great preacher, by 
the Rev. T. A. Hyde. 


----Copies of the printed reports of pro- 
ceedings of the Convention of Working 
Girls’ Societies may be procured, at ten 
cents each, from the Secretary, Miss Potter, 
262 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


....The body of E. D. Walker, of Brook- 
lyn, associate editor of the Cosmopolitan 
Magazine, was found in the Roanoke River 
at Weldon, N. C., on May ist. He atopped 
over at Weldon, and while waiting for a 
train went to the river tosee some men fish, 
and in some way fell in. 


..-.-Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, an- 
nounce a new edition of the prose and verse 
of Mr. James Russell Lowell. The works 
will not bear the titles under which they 
originally appeared, but will be re-arranged 
in four principal groups, as follows: Liter- 
ary Essays, four volumes; Political Essays, 
one volume; Literary and Political Ad- 
dresses, one volume; Poems, four volumes. 


..Prof. Charles A. Briggs, D.D., has col- 
lected a series of nine papers by different 
divines in answer to the question, *‘ How 
shall we revise the Westminster Confession 
of Faith?” He gives his own answer at 
length. The other writers are Prof. H. J. 
Evans, Prof. M. R. Vincent, D.D.; C. H. 
Parkhurst, D.D.; Erskine White, D.D.; 
and S. M. Hamilton, D D. A table of the 
proof-texts of the Confession is appended. 
It is to be published by Scribner’s Sons. 


.-Some of the more attractive papers 
in Outing for May are: *‘ Yacht Racing in 
Great Britain,” by F. C. Sumicrast, with 
several breezy illustrations of yachts in full 
sail; the conclusion of Mr. Fosdick’s series 
of Old-World sketches, ‘‘Wheel and Cam- 
erain Normandy’; “The Game of Lawn 
Bowls”; **The Canoting of to-day’; and 
‘Bass Fishing on Rideau Lake,” by the 
Hon. J. W. Longley, relating the first *‘ ex- 
perience” of a man of affairs in the “‘ gentle 
sport,’’ a readable paper with a full grain 
of humor. 


..The Popular Science Monthly for 
Muy has for its first article ‘‘ Edward L. 
Youmans: The Man and his Work.” If 
there is anything that could enhance the 
value and interest of such a paper it is that 
it should have for its author such a schol- 
arly and sympathetic scientist as Mr. John 
Fiske. Mr. Fiske has that inimitable power 
which has given to Professor Huxley his 
undoubted position among English scien- 
tists; he is a master of clear and beautiful 
English. It is this fact that makes the work 
of each so telling. But for Professor Hux- 
ley and Mr. John Fiske, the heavy work of 
Darwin and Mr. Spencer would certainly 
have been greatly delayed in its effect on 
popular opinion. This number also con- 
tains asketch of Henry R. Schoolcraft, with 
portrait. 


..--The Hon. Wm. Wirt Henry, of Rich- 
mond, Va., is writing the history of his 
grandfather, Patrick Henry. The Virginia 
patriot’s life was a romance, and his great 
speech aroused a nation. But for the pa- 
triotism of Patrick Henry in sustaining 
Massachusetts in tne position she took in 
regard to England, and arousing the South 
to the glories of freedom and a future Union, 
the present United States might have been 
long delayed. Wm. Wirt Henry, in writing 
to a friend in this city about his book soon 
to be issued, says: 


* Patrick Henry led the movement for a Con- 
tinental Congress and urged the adoption of 
the articles of confederation. He opposed the 
adoption of the United States Constitution until 
it was amended, and to him more than to any 
other we are indebted for securing the proud 
rights and defining the boundary between State 
and Federal power. Afterwards he was a sup- 
porter of Washington’s Administration and 
opposed the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 us lead- 
ing to disunion, and literally died leading the 
opposition to them and independence of the 
Union, He was not in Congress after the Rev- 
olution, but in the Virginia Legislature. While 
advocating Free Trade and unlimited immigra- 








tion immediately after peace in order that the 
country might get what itso much needed in 
goodsand men, he in a year or so advocated pro- 
tection to Virginia industries and that power be 
given to Congress to contro] commerce and raise 
needed by revenue duties. He was for America 
against the world and stood by Washington in 
resisting the effort of France to drag us behind 
the chariot of the French Revolution. 


.»The opening paper of The North Ameri- 
can Review for May is on “‘ Reforms Need- 
ed in the House,” by the Speaker, the Hon. 
T. B. Reed. “The Typical American” is 
the light and taking article of the number, 
by Andrew Lang and Max O’Rell. The 
former is courteous, and the latter comes to 
the conclusion that there is no typical 
American because gentlemen are the same 
in every country—even in Germany. There 
is, however, he thinks, a very distinct typi- 
cal American woman; but as he has not 
been asked his opinion on that subject he 
will say nothing about it. Under the gen- 
eral heading ‘“‘The Tariff on Trial,’ we 
have “ Protection in Canada,’ by the Cana- 
dian statesman, Sir Richard Cartwright, 
and ‘‘Some Questions Answered,”’ by Thom- 
as G. Shearman. “Audacity in Women 
Novelisis,” by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, has an 
interest for literary readers; and Prof. Si- 
mon Newcomb’s “ Soap-Bubbles of Social- 
ism” briags some intelligent criticism to 
bear on the topic of the times. The best 
papers of the number, from the point of 
view of good English an: good breeding, 

re, “‘The Hatred of England,” a very 
wholesome bit of writing by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and ‘‘A Few Words on Colonel In- 
gersoll,’’ by Archdeacon Farrar. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


lens Cerritos. A Romance of Modern Time. 
y Gertrude Franklin. Atherton. 15¢x5'4, 
4 vi, 304. New York: John W. Loveil Co.- 
Silverin Kurope. By S. Dana Horton. 83x64, 
pp. xii, 200. New York: Macmillan & vo... 
Castetion Be Boctsine. A Comprehensive View ot 
and Practical Thestegy. By 
ete me. Different Writers ited by 
Bishop Jonathan Weaver, D.D. 534x134, pp. 
Evi, 6. Ly Uhio: United srevni 
ublishing H: 
wag the § Lag South? or, Reconstruction and 
ults. By Fourteen Different Writers. 
oe DP. Xiu, 452. Baitimore, Md.: k. H. 
NEI ccnadcckesctecnaschcthoscueness 
Robert Browning. Personalia. By Edmund 
Gosse. 7x4%, pp. 9, New York: Houghton, 
BEE OP UD cciccécccnce ccccosevctsccceveseccese 
Palestine under the Mosiems. A Description 
of syria gat the Holy Land. From A. D. 650 
to lov rapsiated from the Works ‘ot the 
Meaneral Arab Geogra 
Strange. With maps an 
6, pp. xxi, 63. ‘Ine same 
The Master of tre Magicians. By Elizabeth 
Stuart Pheips — Heroert D. Ward. 73¢x5, 
pp.s24. The sam 
Poems. By Jobn am 734x5, pp. vi, 272. The 
same 
Talesof New England. By Saee Orne Jew- 
ett. 1x49%4, pp, 270. The sa 
‘Trashe te Lave By. A inclination to “ Every- 
day Christian Life.” sy Frederic W. Far- 
rar, D.U., ‘34x, PP vil, 372. New 
York: Thumas Whittake 
Articles on Romanism. Ps 
Maney Hopkins, 8.T.D. 








$1 50 


ers. By Guy 
illustrations.” Stax 


the Rev. John 
x5}4, pp. 200. The 
Raphael: or, or. Pages of the Book of Life at Twen- 
 *rench of Alphonse de Lamar- 

vant, pp. 248. Chicago, Lll.: A. C. Mle- 


ae. 
Clurg & 100 
Ragen Its Senin and Its Literature. by Emi- 
vardo Bazar. Tr: a ge gt 
ie banny Hale Gardiner. 154x544, pp. x 
MB. TRO GAMO. 20. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccs 
A Foreigti Match. By Madame Bigot. 74x5, 
Dp. 2 The same 
A Winter Holiday in Summer Lands. By Julia 
Newell Jackson. 734x534, pp. 241. The same. 
A Short History of se By aanee Howard 
Noll. (4¢xo}4. pp. x1, 24. The 
The. Little eee ‘and Other * Meditations. 
By Alexander Kaleigh, D.D. 1345, pp siA. 
New York: Anson D. t’. Kandolph & Co...... 
Saint Paul’s Vision, and Other Sermons. by 
the Rev. Eugéne Bersier. Translated by 
Marie stewart. 754x544, pp. viii, 285. The 
BAB. cscvoce.ccccecdscodecesocctecceseccccoscce 
When We Were Boys A ey By William 
O’Brien, M.P. 5x4, pp. New York: 
Longmans, Green & U0..........ceeeee © ceeees 
=e pricnte. Essays in Epistolary Parody. By 
w Lang. 73¢x5+4, pp. xiii, 206. The 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





JUST OUT. 
CHRISTIAN THEISM. 


A Brief and Popular Survey of the Evi- 
dences upon which it rests; and the ob- 
jections urged Against it considered and 
refuted. By Rev. C. A. Row,M.A., Preb- 
endary of St. Paul’s. 318 pages, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.75. 


Archdeacon Farrar. 


TRUTHS TO LIVE BY. 


A companion to “ Every-day Christian 
Life.” By F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


Like its predecessor this new volume of Canon 
Farrar’s sermons treats of themes in practical 
daily lite. Free from controversy, these dis- 
courses are searching in thought, tuminous in 
teaching, and charming in eloquenice. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 

2 and 3 Bible House, 9th St. and 4th Ave. 
END to T. C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY 
4 and 206 Wash auhington St Street, Boston, Mass., for 


the lowest rates ina 
Pastors and S. 8. Sap. 8 Send name and address on 
a receive 


postal card and 
bapplice. Address Kev.P,W. PW calanh ani Clanlana O. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE ADVENTURE SERIES 


Large 12me, Cloth. $1.50 each. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


Adventures of a Younger Son, 


By JOHN EDWARD TRELAWNY. With an 
Introduction by EpwARD GARNETT. II- 
lustrated. Large 12mo, $1 50. 

“The Adventures of a Younger Son” is unique. 
Trelawny, the friend of Byron and Shelley, founded 
the exciting adventures and remarkable situations of 
the book on the incidents in his own wild ard strange 
career, and mingled with them a spirit of lawlessness 
truly extraordinary. The book once taken up cannot 
be laid down till the end is reached. 


“Trelawny'’s work is emphatically good literature. 

. Itis admirabie, full of vigor and variety, spirit 

and éntrain, graphic and picturesque from first to 
last.” —Globe. 


“ The book is one of the most fascinating of its kind 
in the language.”’-—Echo 


TEMPLE LIBRARY. NEW VOLUME. 


Pericles and Aspasia. 
By WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 
Edited by C. G. Crump. With Etchings by 
HERBERT RAILTON, etc. 2 vols., cloth, 


16mo, $3.75. Large paper edition, Post 
8vo, $7.00. 


The Civilization of the Re- 
naissance in Italy 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT. Authorized trans- 
lation by 8S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, $4. 


The Marquess of Dalhousie 


and the Final Development of the 
Company’s Rule in India. 
By Sir WILLIAM WILSON HunrtreER, K.C.S.L., 
C.LE.M.A., LL.D. With portrait and 
map. 12mo, 60 cents. 


Among the Selkirk Glaciers. 


Being an Account of a Rough Survey in 
the Rocky Mountain Regions of 
British Columbia. 
WILLIAM SPOTswooD GREEN, M.A., 
F.RGS,A.C. Author of “ High Alps 
in New Zealand.” 12mo, $2.25. 








By 





Sir Charles W. Dilke’s New Book, uni-« 
form with James Bryce’s ** Ameri- 
can Commonwealth.’’ 


Problems of Greater Britain. 


By the Right Hon. Str CHARLES W. DILKE, 
Bart. With maps. Large 12mo, #4. 
“One of the most important and interesting studies 
of the time.”—New York Tribune. 


“The most important contribution ever made to the 
materials for the study of constitutional and politi- 
cal institutions.”—New York Sun. 








Ready for Publication May 15th. 


Statesman’s Year-Book for 
1890. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the Civilized World for the 
Year 1890. Edited by J. ScoTT KELTIE. 
12mo, $3.00. Will be published May 15th 





English Men of Action Series. 
NEW VOLUME. 


12mo, cloth limp, 60 cents; edges uncut, 75 
cents. 


Havelock. 


By ARCHIBALD FORBEs. 
ALREAVOY PUBLISHED: 
David Livingstone. By THOMAS HUGHEs. 
Henry the Fifth. By Rev. A. J. CHURCH. 
General Gordon. By Col. Sir W. BUTLER. 
Lord Lawrence. By Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 

Wellington. By GEORGE HOOPER. 
Dampier. By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
Monk. By JULIAN CORBETT. 
Strafford. By H. D. TRAILL. 
Warren Hastings. By Sir ALFRED LYALL. 
Peterborough. By WM. STEBBING. 
Captain Cook. By WALTER BESANT. 

“An admirable set of brief biographies... . . The 


Volumes are small, attractive, and inexyensive.”— 
Dial. 


“The* English Men of Action’ promises to be a no- 
table series of short biographies. The subjects are 
Well chosen, and the authors almost as well.”— 
Epoch. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











D. APPLETON & CO, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED; 


: I. 
Aline. 
A NOVEL. By HENRI GREVILLE, 


TOWN AND CoUNTRY LIBRARY. time, 
paper, Price, 50 cents. 


Studies in Hegel's Philosophy 
of Religion, 


WITH AN APPENDIX ON CHRIS- 
TIAN UNITY IN AMERICA. By J. 
MACBRIDE STERRETT, D.D., Professor of 
Ethics and Apologetics in the Seabury 
Divinity School. 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. 


Ill. 


The Spiritual Sense of Dante’s 


4 = ’ 

“Divina Commedia.” 
By WILLIAM T. Harris, LL.D. 
16mo. cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Aminta: A Modern Life 


Square 


Drama, 
By CoRNELIUS O’BRIEN, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Halifax. 16mo, cloth. Price, 


$1.00. 





For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by mail 
on receipt of price. 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, Naw YORK. © 


Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.'s New Books. 


The Master of the Magicians, 


A Novel collaborated by ELIZABETH STUART 
PHELPS and HERBERT D. WARD. 16mo, 
$1.25. 

“The Master of the Magicians” is a novei dealing 
with court life in Babylon six hundred years before 
Christ. 

“For art, power, scope, flexibility, wealth of imagi- 
nation and fidelity to that human nature which 
changes so littie in the course of ages, *The Master 
of the Magicians’ must be considered a brilliant suc- 
cess, and one of the very few really admirable produc- 
tions of its kind.”—New York Tribune. 


Palestine under the Moslems. 
By Guy LE STRANGE. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 


A book of great value concerning Palestine during 
the sovereignty of the Moslems. It gives for the 
first time in Engiish the Arabic and Persian records 
of this sovereignty from the middle of the ninth cen- 
tury to the close of the fifteenth. 


Tales of New England. 


By SARAH ORNE JEWETT. In the River 
side Aldine Series. 16mo, $1.00, 


Eight of Miss Jewett’s most delightful stories, 
forming a peculiarly good summer book. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 


Boston and New York. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


Whe and Tunes for Church W: nip. 
A. sf. BARNES & CO.,111 William Stes e 
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Chas. Scribner’s Sons 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


PERSONAL CREEDS; or. How to 
Form a Working Theory ot Life. By 
NEWMAN SmyTH, D.D. 12mo, nm, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

The aim of Dr. Smyth's book is to point out the 
value of a yoresanl as distinguished from a doctrinal 

creed, whic ich shal l bring one into closer touch with 
the spirit of Christ’s teaching, 

THE NATURE AND METHOD OF 
REVELATION. By G. P. FISHER, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 
pane of the > origin om date of the Gospels, and 


resenting the evidence for the genuineness and 
Predibility of the Gospel narratives. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PREACH. 
ING. By Rev. A. J. F. BEHRENDsS. 12mo, 
$1.00. 

Dealing with the ing, and emphaslsing the as to the 


end of all preaching, and — 7 the universal 
elements of all effective disco 





HOW SHALL WE REVISE ? 12mo, 
cloth, $1 00; paper, 50 cents. 

A bundle of Papers dressed to oy le by Drs. 

L. J. Byaue, 5 rag ig . VINCEN', AMILTON, 

PARKHURST. C. L. THOMPSON, 

Gn eencs. pte and foresiiaaowing the 


jb likely to be taken in Creed Revision 





*,” Suld by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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6 . — $5 cents per come . post- 

paia; $3.00 r 100. ess; $3.50 pe! 100,” pow 
pa Se: w.J. i YP Publisher. Dayton, 0 

or WARD & ‘DRUMMOND, New York City. 


THE and Ministry of the. Holy 

an D e Holv 
cneatest Spirit ” being proceedings in full of 
B00K 








t Conference. Paper ‘c.: oe 
Wharton, Barron & Co., Balto., Md: 


HAUTAUQUA 


SEVENTEENTH SEASON. 











Normal Training School for Sunday 
School Teachers, 
School of the English Bible, 
Large Models of Palestine and Jerusalem 
Classes in Language, Literature, 
and Art, 

‘An Ideal Community,’’ 
Famous Lecturers, Noted Preachers, 
Classic and Popular Music, 
Rational Recreation of AU Kinds. 


Address W. A. DUNCAN, Seo'y., Syracuse, N. x 




















MUSIC. 


THEO. C. KWAUFF C0. 


Church Organs, 


THE OLDEST ORGAN MANUFACTORY IN THE 
COUNTRY, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


Office and Warereoms: 


238-244 DEAN ST., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 





Nos. 


Works—Newark, Delaware. 


NEW YORK OFFICE—LINCOLN BUILDING, 
UNION SQUARE. 





“MUSICAL QUALITY OF TONE. 
WORKMANSHIP UNSURPASSED.”’ 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publishers. Cincinnati.O0 








SCH OS.40 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
TO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 
EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
S Oldest and best known in U. 8. 











Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 


a lnatrpetons. 
Opens October tet on. a. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Pince'B Boston, Mass 


BRYN MAWR COLLECE. 


A COLLEGE FOR we 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from Phiiederpa. Offers 
gracuate and Undergraduate courses in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, 
French, ld French, Italian. Spanish. German, in- 
cluding Gothic and Old High German, Celtic, His- 
tory, Political Science, Physics, Chemistry, Biology, 
and lectures on Philosophy. Gymnasium, with Dr. 

Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships (value 
450) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, and 
jology. For Program, address as above. 











Fort Edward Collegiate Institute 
For young women. Superior Buildings, ‘Appointments 
and Advantages, $270. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Jos. E. KiNG, D.D.. Pres., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


pens 9th mo. 24th. Early application should be made 
for rooms. Addres: 





Secretary of Haverford College, Pa. 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati. 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, President. 


Preparatory School 
hn RIN op th ON to President’ ATOM of 


mee oa fe. ort 
FINE, Headmaster, PRINCETON, N. J. 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, WANTED, 


For good positions in gejoee and eh eges. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


¢. OR 
Vor catalogse or advice on p 














Sue G 
Ww 0 

reparation A 2, 
J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pros't. Chambersburg, Pa. 
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THE FARMERS’ ALLIANCE IN 
KANSAS. 


RESOLUTIONS were adopted at a recent 
convention of various branches of the 
Farmers’ Alliance in Kansas held at To- 
peka, among which we find the following 
resolution: 





“We demand legislative enactment ap- 
portioning the shrinkage of farm values 
that are under mortgage obligations by 
reason of a contraction of the circulating 
medium or uojust legislation, between the 
mortgagor and the mortgagee in proportion 
to their respective interest at the time the 
mortgage was drawn.”’ 


This is upon its face a most extraor- 
dinary demand. A. B.,for »xample, owes 
C, D. $1,000 secured by bond and mort- 
gage on the farm of A. B. A skrinkage 
has occurred in the money value of the 
farm; and what A. B. now wants to have 
done is that the mortgage shall by the 
force of law be scaled down in a given 
proportion to this skrinkage, so that a 
part of the shrinkage in the value of the 
farm shall fall upon the owner of the 
mortgage. Such is the proposition, if we 
understand it, presented to the voters of 
Kansas, and demanded as a matter of 
** legislative enactment.” 

What is this but repudiation, pure and 
simple, to the full extent to which the 
scaling process should be carried? It 
surely is not the fault of the mortgagee 
that mortgaged farms in Kansas have un- 
dergone a shrinkage in money value, if 
such be the fact; and virtually to confis- 
cate a part of the mortgage for this rea- 
sop, no matter what may be the cause of 
the shrinkage, would not only be a vivla- 
tion of contract between the parties to 
the mortgage, but would be an act of rob- 
bery against the legal rights of the mort- 
gagee. This, in plain English, is what 
the proposition means; and there is no 
form of repudiation that is worse than 
such robbery. 

Let it be remembered that when a man 
borrows money of another, and agrees in 
due season to pay back the money bor- 
rowed, whether he mortgages his land as 
security for the payment or not, he vol- 
untarily takes upon himself all the risks 
of the future as to any change in the pur- 
chasing power of money, and stipylates 
to pay in money what in money he re- 
ceived. All loans of money are con- 
tracted on this principle. To abandon 
this principle or make it uncertain in its 
operation, would be to undermine the 
very foundation of all monetary contracts 
among men, A fluctuation in market 
values, whether of mortgaged lands or 
commodities, and whether produced bya 
redundant or a diminished supply of the 
“circulating medium,” or any other 
cause, constitutes no reason why debt ob- 
ligations should be confiscated, either mn 
whole or in part. Such obligations are by 
their very terms self-defined, and they 
mean as they read, and are to be ob- 
served as they read, whatever inconven- 
iences may arise therefrom by a change 
of circumstances. The debtor who law- 
fully owes money may sometimes find 
himself embarrassed in paying what he 
owes; but he should never make this em- 
barrassment a plea for injustice toward 
his creditor. The creditor has claims 
upon him in justice which he cannot hon- 
estly ignore or disregard. 

The farmers of the Kansas Alliance will 
do well to think before they leap inthis 
business of scaling down their mortgage 
obligations by ‘legislative enactment.” 
If we understand the proposition to which 
we have referred, it is simply repudiation 
by “‘ legislative enactment,” and nothing 
else. Such repudiation is always rascal- 
ity under the forms and with the sanction 
of law. That the rascality is done in this 
way, and not in the more vulgar form of 
highway robbery, does not make it less a 
crime, or less an outrage on legally vested 
rights. When the majority of the people 
of Kansas shall make up their minds to 
enter upon this process of scaling down 
mortgage debts, then farewell to the good 
name of that State for a long time to 
come. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


OPERATIONS in Wall Street for London 
account have resulted in a further impor- 
tant improvement in prices and a much 
broader speculation. The market has 
been in some respects the most encour- 
aging which has been experienced in 
nearly two years, the rise having 
been gradual on account of the occa- 
sional movement by the traders and the 
public to realize profits. The bears did 
not abandon their efforts to stem the ad- 
vancing tide, but met with indifterent 
success, They based their efforts upon 
the delays in Congress in the considera- 
tion of silver legislation, but the fact that 
the majority sentiment at Washington 
is in favor of some measure that will very 
largely increase the circulating medium 
through issue of notes against silver 
bullion bas kept the bull enthusiasm at a 
high pitch. A number of failures have 
exerted no special effect upon the market, 
the explanation assigned being that such 
disturbing intiuences have been long and 
generally anticipated and constituted 
the chief reason for the market’s failure 
to respond months ago to favorable con- 
ditions. Railroad earnings continue to 
reflect the increasing traffic ip the Western 
and Southwestern States, but net earnings 
now being reported have failed to make 
as good showing as the gross, for the rea- 
son that floods have increased cost of 
transportation in many sections. Rates 
are low, but small profits are counter- 
balanced by the enormous tonnage. On 
the Eastern trunk lines current opera- 
tions are also satisfactory, and this 
explanation is most generally as- 
signed for the recent strength of the 
securities of the Vanderbilt properties. 
The reports of these roads for the 
past quarter are in course of preparation, 
and are said to afford favorabie compari- 
sons with last year. It is regarded as one 
of the strongest arguments in favor of the 
current movement that the Vanderbilt 
interests, always very conservative, have 
sufficient confidence in the future to give 
their properties open support. 

The foreign buying of stocks was the 
result of the report that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad semi-annual dividend would be 
made as large as possible. The foreign- 
ers bought heavily of the Vanderbilts, 
the Grangers and their specialties on this 
repert; and the Directorsof the Company, 
in declaring the regular 2} per cent. in 
cash and an extra dividend of 4 per cent. 
out of the half-yea:’s profits, acted about 
as anticipated on the other side. At the 
same time the Company asks its stock- 
holders to buy, at par, an amount of 
stuck equal to 8 per cent. of their 
present holdings, the proceeds of such 
sale to be applied in the betterment of the 
property. etc., as stated in detail by Pres- 
ident Roberts at the annual meeting. The 
total amount of the Pennsylvania’s capi- 
tal now outstanding is $113,488,600. At 
the last annual meeting an addition of 
$20,000,000 was authorized. The present 
8 per cent. allotmeut will amount to $9,- 
079,088, and will probably reach $10,000,- 
000 on account of the issue of whole shares 
to those entitled to fractions of a share. 
The total actual issue will thus be about 
$123,000,000. The London market con- 
tinued firm after the above announce- 
ment; but the decline in the price of 
Pennsylvania stock in Philadelphia, which 
usually occurs on receipt of such news, 
caused a diminution of the demand for 
stocks, 

The money market ruled more active, 
and displayed a firmer tone. The bank 
statement showed a loss of $250,000 in 
the surplus reserve, leaving the excess at 
alittle over $3,000,000. Deposits increased 
about $800,000, accounting for the falling 
off in reserve; but the changes were other- 
wise insignificant. Currency continued 
to return from the interior in moderate 
amounts. Call loans on aciive stocks 
ruled about 5 per cent., the extreme rates 
being 3 and 8 per cent, The demand for 
time moncy was light, as borrowers were 
unwilling to bind themselves at current 
rates for the summer months. The 
amount of time money offered was small, 
and rates continued to rule at 44@5 per 
cent. Foreign exchange has been easier, 
chiefly in consequence of the large 
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offerings of bills drawn against se- 
curities, which have discouraged other 
business. Drawers of bills look for a 
better market as soon as conditions be- 
come more normal. An idea of the vol- 
ume of security bills put upon the mar- 
ket may be formed when it 1s stated that 
this week's steamers take aboard between 
100,000 and 125,000 shares of stocks in 
the 10-share certificates preferred in 
Europe. The transfer office of the North- 
ern Pacific, St. Paul and other railroads 
have not been kept so busy in a long 
time, as in preparing for this outflow of 
stocks. - - 

While the failures of small associated 
financial concerns in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey caused selling of the general 
market for a short time, the cliques be- 
hind some of the specialties have suffered 
no re-action. In some of these securities 
there has been quite a prominent move- 
ment. Missouri, Kansas and Texas Rail- 
way bonds and preferred stock have 
been among the most conspicuous, re- 
cording large gains. The advance is 
explained by the publication of the first 
cfficial statement that the security-hold- 
ers have been furnished since the Gould 
régime. It is an encouraging showing, 
and leads to the opinion that the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas may again 
take its place among the prominent Suuth- 
western trunk lines. An estimate of the 
present year’s business is given, showing 
that if operating expenses can be kept 
down to 65 per cent. an amount will be 
earned sufficient to meet all interest and 
the preferred stock dividend. Atchison 
and St. Louis and San Francisco stocks 
were very strong. Reports are current 
that the Atchison is to absorb the Frisco; 
bat the best information obtainable is to 
the effect that substantially the present 
management of the latter will be re- 
elected, and will then endeavor to secure 
from the Atchison certain traffic facilities 
which are due under the Atlantic an Pa- 
cific contract, and not granted in recent 
years. 

Sales of bank stocks for the week were 
as follows: 


Leather Manufac’rs. 255 
Manhattan Co.. .... 19% 








! 
COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL NOTES, 
For the weck ending on Saturday, May 
3d. 

It is estimated that in May interest on 


railroad and similar corporations to the 
amount of $15,834,000 becomes due. Divi- 
dends are payable to the aggregate 
amount of $6,982,837. Thus the total dis- 
bursements on railroad ‘account during 
the month of May will amount to $28,- 
817,516, while the payments on account 


of State, county and municipal bonds, 


and the stocks of various manufacturing 
corporations, will easily swell the total to 


$35,000,000. 


Two shares of Chemical Bank stock 


sold at auction last week at $4,785 each, 
par value $100. 


The Vanderbilt stocks have been con- 


spicuously strong, New York Central, 


Lake Shore, Michigan Central and Cana- 
da Southern all showing advances of sev- 


eral points. 
Canadian Pacific proposes to issue $20,- 


000,000 4 per cent. bonds on the Duluth, 
South Shore and Atlantic, to be used 
partly for retiring other issues, and in 


certain betterments and new mileage. 


The Louisville and Nashville has paid 
the remainder of the collateral trust 
For this 
purpose it had on hand nearly $3,000,000. 
which was loaned in the street, and the 
temporary calling in of which caused a 


bonds which matured May ist. 


slight flurry in the money market. 


Fall River, the chief center of cotton 
manufacturing in the United States, has 
been experiencing exceptional prosperity. 
According to official figures, 26 corpora- 
tions in that city, with a capital of $14,- 
020,000, have paid dividends for the April 
quarter amounting to $288,350, or an 
average of a little over two per cent. The 
dividends agregate about $200,000 less 
than for the corresponding quarter last 
year, the capital being $4,000,000 less. At 
present profits on print cloths are some- 
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what checked by the high price of cotton. 
The April dividends were on this account. 
about $200,000 less than the same period 
in 1888, ‘ 

A ministerial counci) was recently held 
at Paris at which it was decided to make 
retrenchments in the budget to the extent 
of 20,000,000 francs. ‘ 

Marvin Hughitt, President of the Chi- 
cago and Northwestern Railroad, has been 
elected a director in Union Pacific to suc- 
ceed the late David Dows. This is re- 
garded as a further strengthening of the 
influence of the Vanderbilts in Union Pa- 
cific, and also binding still closer the re- 
lations between the latter and Northwest. 
This recalls President Adams's declaration 
that the Inter-State Commerce Law would 
greatly accelerate the consolidation of 
great railroad systems. 

The public debt showed a decrease of 
$7,636,901 during April, making the total 
reduction for ten months of the current 
fiscal year $61,125,851. The total debt of 
the United States on May ist was $1,015,- 
000,000, of which $797,800,000 was bonded, 

The National Bank depositories held 
$31,600,000 of Government funds on May 
1st, a decrease of $350,000 within the 
month. 

The Treasury held 306,500,000 stand- 
ard silver dollars, and 9,500,000 trade 
dollars and silver bullion on May ist, 
against which there was outstanding 
$293 000,000 silver certificates. 

The monthly statement of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shows that Na- 
tional bank-note circulation outstanding 
amounted to $189,442 472, a decrease of 
$29,000,000 since April 30th, 1889, but an 
increase of $939,313 during the past 
month. 

The stock of the H. B. Claflin Co. bas 
been largely over-subscribed for. 

Mexican finances are likely to be put into 
more satisfactory shape. The report that 
London capitalists stand ready to consol- 
idate all the debts of Mexico, furnishing 
therefor £60,000,000 to carry out their 
plans, is confirmed by advices from Eng- 
land. 

The Chicago Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad has issued a circular to stock- 
holders offering them the right tosubscribe 
to 5 per cent. 13-year debenture bonds at 
par in the ratio of 10 per cent.of their pres- 
ent holdings of stock. This will make a 
total issue of $7.639,450 bonds. The new 

bonds will be convertible into stock at 
par. Proceeds of the issue will be for 
about 100 miles new road in Wyoming 
and in the vicinity of the Black Hills and 
to retire about $2,500,000 bonds falling 
due the present year. It has no relation 
to the C. B. & N. purchase. The require- 
ments of the C. B. & Q this year for new 
miscellaneous construction, equipment 
and improvements are estimated at about 
$4,000,000. The building in the Black 
Hills will take about $2,500,000, making 
requirements of about $9,000,000. The 
difference between this and the amount 
of bonds to be issued will be supplied 
from the treasury of the Company, as 
there is a large amount of cash on hand. 

British capital is still seeking invest- 
ment in the United States. The latest 
story is that representatives of a large 
English syndicate, having about $10,000,- 
000 at its command, are negotiating with 
mill-owners in Wheeling, West Va., and 
vicinity, with a view to buying nail and 
rolling mills, steel plante, furnaces, etc. 

The annual report of the Director of the 
Mint is particularly interesting in view 
of prospective silver legislation. Mr. 
Leech submitted his report the other day 
on the production of the precious metals 
in 1889. He places the gold product of 
the United States at 1,587,000 tine ounces, 
of the value of $32,800,000, aguinst $33, 
000,000 in 1888. The silver product of our 
mines for 1889 was approximately 50,000,- 
000 fine ounces of the commercial value 
of $46,750,000, and of the coinage value 
of $64,646,464; an increase of about 1,000,- 
000 ounces over the product of 1888. About 
7,000,000 ounces more were extracted 
from lead ores imported and smelted in 
this country, and over 5,000,000 ounces 
from base silver bars imported. The total 
value of the gold deposited at the Mints 
during 1888 was $48,903,072, and the 





coining value of the silyer deposited and 
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purchased, $42,237,165. The net loss of 
gold by excess of exports over imports 
was $38.886,753, and of silver, $14,788,666, 
making a total of $58,675,419. The esti- 
mated coinage of the world in 1889 was 
$168 ,038.874 in gold, and $133, 658,181 in 
silver, The gold coinage in 1888 was 
$134,827,740, and the silver coinage $134,- 
922,844. The roduction of gold and sil- 
ver in the world is estimated at $118.800,- 
000 in gold and $117,651,000 in silver at 
the commercial value. This is an increase 
of about $9,000,000 in each product over 
1888. Colorado still maintains first rank 
among producing States, with an aggre- 
gate product of gold and silver of over 
,000,000. Montana stands next with a 
product of $22,894,000. California pro- 
duced $14,034,000, of which $13,000,000 
were gold, being about two-fifths of the 
total gold product of the United States. 

The engineers of the Union Pacific, at 
work in the State of Washington, have 
found in the Cascade Mountains a moun- 
tain which seents to be one block of coal. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., in accordance 
with testamentary and other agreements, 
on the 17th of April inst., has taken his 
father’s large interest in the business 
and become a partner in the firm of 
J. 8. Morgan & Co., of London. 

A correspondent of the London Times 
predicts a financial crisisin Rome. He 
says: ‘‘The nation is heavily taxed and 
must bear still more taxation, at least to 
the amount of forty millions of frances. 
It will probably be compelled to raise a 
loan; but, so far as can be seen at oes, 
the country is in no danger of yielding to 
the strain, for it is perfectly capable of 
bearing it if the taxes are laid where they 
should be. But the business embarrass- 
ments are of a different type. The wild 
speculation of the past few years and the 
extravagance, and even sheer waste of 
money, of the municipality have put so 
much capital out of hand that it is quite 
impossible for affairs to be placed in any- 
thing like a normal or sound condition, 
except by a general wind-up and a fresh 
start. Men have been operating as tho 
they were still weathy, when the sole 
basis of their operations was their promise 
to pay. The enormous over-issue of 
paper, which it was hoped would carry 
the commuopity through, has only carried 
it further into disaster. The banks that 
have loaned their funds on shaky securi- 
ties, and the speculators whose securities 
are out, kave been for some time in in- 
creasing trouble. The failure of the 
Banca Tiberina and two or three others 
was a premonitory blow, to be followed, 
it would seem, by other disasters, as even 
some private banks and firms which bave 
been considered sound and have not 
shared in the risky undeitakings which 
have ruined Rome may very likely be 
dragged down.” 

Union Pacific’s annual report was not 
vos favorably received, being something 
of a disappointment. While the Union 
Pacific proper shows substantially the 
same result as for 1888, the whole system 
shows a comparative loss in surplus of 
$407,000, the total surplus for the year 
being $1,145,000 against $1,552,000 in the 
previous year. This loss was due to the 
decreased earnings of the Oregon Rail- 
road and Navigation Company by reason 
of deficient crops in Oregon and Wash- 
ington. The advances made by the Un- 
ion Pacific to meet the deficiency on roads 
where it is a stockholder, may hereafter 
bé repaid. Slightly condensed. the whole 
system, 5,180 miles, shows: Gross earn- 
ings, $31,070,182, an increase of $874,659; 
net earnings, $11,195,071, an increase of 
$735,337; total income, $12,032,668, an in- 
crease of $751.936. To prevent further 
contests with the Northern Pacific for the 
control of the O. R. and N. Co., and to re- 
duce the rental charge thereof, the Ore- 
gon Short Line and Utah Northern Co. 
purchased a majority of the O. R. and N. 
stock, money to carry which could be 
borrowed at 1 per cent lessthan the rental 
which had to be paid. This represents 
an addition of $7,095,209 in the invest- 
ment account of the Company, to be fur- 
ther increased in completeing the trans- 
action by $5,000.000. It is intended to is- 
sue a collateral trust 5 per cent. bond of 
the Oregon Short Line and the Utah 
Northern, secured by the stock of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Co. 


AMERICAN COMPANT 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Created to transact a General Loan, Trust and An- 
nuity Business. 


Guaranty Deposit Al — Site Auattors — 00. 
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6 PEW CENT. BENTURES issued by the 
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Vermilye & Co.. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 














BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT.ES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
—- ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
GHT. 
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To Manufacturers and investors, 


Manufacturers interested in extending the sale of 
their goods into MEXICO, CENTRAL and SOUTH 
AMERICA, BRAZIL, and the WEST INDIES, or 
INVESTORS who desire to become interested in 
this trade, which will pay them immense profits of 
at least 10 to W per cent. per annum, should address 
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You can lend a hundred dol- 
lars at seven per cent and 
have about as secure an invest- 
ment as any; and have no care 
of it. 

You can lend a million, if 
you have so much, in little bits ; 
and have no trouble with it, 

Write for particulars. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
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MO TANA. City of 


erful resources, 


Dw: mar power, gold, silver, 
copper, lead, lumber, lime. coal, iron, cattle, horse: 


wool and agriculture. Ten acres near the great 

dam and the immense f>ctories of the Boston and 
Montana Smelting Co., now being constructed, where 
thousands of menare to be employed, and whose families 
must have houses near by. Can be divided into building 
lots and will double in value in a very short time. Sold 
on easy terms. For prices and full particulars address 


J.0. GREGG, Agent, Great Falls, Mont. 


NORTH RIVER BANK 


Safe Deposit Vaults. 


CORNER OF GREENWICH AND DEY STREETS. 


Securities and Valuables Deposited for 
Safe Keeping. 


SAFES TO RENT FROM $ UPWARD, 


Vaults open from 9 A M. to5 P.M. Entrance through 
the Bank. 


8% GUARANTEED LOANS. 
COE BROS. & CO., 


91417th Street, Denver, Colo. 


Special attention given to ppm e non-resi- 
— Money loaned only on good real estate secu- 


References: First National Bank, Marquette, Mich 
Colorado National Rank. Denver. Golo. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 


(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
Ne. 1 Broadway, New York. 











AX rent Pet eident. 


LOGAT GORE SO FORD 
VAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 
Transacts & eae Banking Business. 


THE [IDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY. 
 - MIDDLETOWN CONN. 


PAID CAPITAL, ..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. C ticut Trust 
Executors, etc.,can invest in these bonds. 


CLARKE & CARUTHERS, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AND 


FINANCIAL AGENTS. 
we ntee pro ent of interest and prin- 
b- le ca all all pdm ve offer to investors. ree 
five year first mortgage securities 7 and 8 per 
cent. Correspondence invited. 


DENVER, COL. 

















Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 


city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 
In 1878 its population oum- 

bered...... phnibns i eeaeehae oR 
In 1888 its population 


PORNO 6 bie Fie 8006 s0beese ROOD 
In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
It is a Railroad Center. 
It is a Commercial Center. 
It is a Manufacturing Center. 
It has a fine water power. 
It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 
Come and see for yourself, or write 
to 


THE NORTHWESTERN INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Cona. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured large profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principal and Interest guaranteed 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent. 50 State St., Boston, Maas. 


OMARA 











REAL ESTATE: Land within five miles from 
the center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same oistance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purchased Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many who ag never seen the property 
have madein from three to five years, 
Ma aad 4 information furnished upon 100% 


THE CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO, 


DENVER, COL. 








(635) 27 
IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


e Debentures issued by La Neg tay 

niet by Investors seeking perf security inst 

of high rate of interest, as jah the ne safest invest- 
—= offered to the public. 








le m % Onemical National 
Bank, New s Cc 
of the ‘National Safe en Com 


I 
» No. 45M . Boston, 
e Savi ngs Banks = "is mekee x on 


Correspondence Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The value of land in large cities in the West 
like St. ‘Paul is steadily eohancing and the prospeets 
were never better than at present. [f you desire to 
make an investment in real estate write to 


BE. S. NORTON, 


REAL ESTATE AGENT, 
ST. PAUL MINN. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. GEO.M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 
Kansas Loan and Trust Co., 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 


7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 








proved. Fifteen Seand wan 
negotiated (without loss) for Cols 

eges, Savings Banks, jpentanne Cos., Trustees and 
individuals. Boston office, 46 C ongress Street. Geo. 
M. stenrms, Manager. “Philadelphia Office, 713 Walnut 
Street, Wm.B Wood, Manager. 


GS and 7* 
LOANS 


On Improved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST. PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall St., N. Y. 


INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, 8250,000. 


f First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
ag Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
=. N, Y. City 








est. ree ape y semi-annually at Kountze 


We se ll six per cents guaranteed. 


Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished ed upon av application. 
GEO. IRSEY, President 
C. H. TONCRAY. Vieo-Preaident and Manafier. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
i asthnrvdaiesessdnecatesuszngan 1857. 


REAL ESTATE by °iiission 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED 337% 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES -— assessments looked after and 


LOANS oy aan one & 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 00. 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. 
Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $130,000. 
First Mortgage Keal Estate Loans made and guaran- 

. Debentures issued by the Company, secured by 
First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest pevayse 
at the Chemical Naticnal Bank, New York. 
better securities offered investors. Best of Eastern 
and Western references furnished it desired. Cor- 


Write for perdiousars. 
A. L. CLARK CR. Pres. E. C. WEBSTER. Treas. 
D.M. a HINNEY, Vice- 














Pres.C.P. Wensten Cashier. 
DEWING &SON. 18 Wail St.. Agents. . 





GUARANTEEING 
KEYSTONE 


Soogred by imoreret Real Estate in the nw J 
fined to one-third present value of pro: 
trolled by Bastess "i AG 
GERTY, President. 


CAPITAL $250,000. 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Aberdeen, the Railway Center of the ee Dakotas. 
EASTERN OFFICE: Philadelphia, Penn., 1328 Chestnut Stree 


7% GUARANTEED FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


, [a part of the rapidly developing Northwest, and 
uccessful pease. Conservative management. Con- 
Send to either Pmce for pam phiets 


ORR LAWSON, Vice-Prestden 
A'WSON. — Agent. 





_ A. PAULHAMMUS. Secretar v. 


Omen 4 
Onsth MORTGAGES 
cores aera ae 


remitted free of cost. 


4 DOLLARS .5 
6? 


GS ; 9 
YOuT © | eh tre Street, BOSTON. 





AMPLE SECURITY< "9 G 
a Baa % 


and Loam agente, TOPEKA, KANSAS 
qe oe erantere Guide ence of by 
mperience of the 








Sy 





AN UNBLEMISEHED RECORD FOR PROMPTNESS IS BSSENTIAL IN A FINANCIAL AGENT. 





BEGAN BUSINESS 1870. 


three times the amount loaned on them. 


\2d.B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 


Has returned to its investors. . 
In 1889 it returned to them .. 


ITS STOCK IS OWNED ALMOST ENTIRELY BY ITS OFFICERS, WHO RESIDE IN THE DISTRICTS WHERE THE 
LOANS ARE MADE, DEVOTING THEIR PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ITS BUSINESS (THE VALUE OF THESE 
POINTS CANNOT BE OVERESTIMATED), HENCE THE SUPERIOR RELIABILITY OF ITS SECURITIES. 


No investor in it ever had to wait for money due, take land, or anything but cash in fall. 
Our Debentures are secured by FIRST MORTGAGES ONLY, on lands worth more than 


.. 811,260,245,26 
1,696,636.57 





= Farmers Loan & Trust Co., of New York, holds 

these Mortgages as [rustee for the 

Five Year Debénture Bonds on hand for “prompt delivery. Also Savings Certificates for small 
amounts and short 4 Write us at Lawrence, Kansas, or $19 Broadway, New York. os 








Jan. 1, 1890. 2357S ano sunrius, *Repsaeeee HENRY DICKINSON, M’e’r. 
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YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors f 
the Debenture Bonds aad i and tiebeseas Connect Fd 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $200,000. 


Assets, $3,000,000.00. Highest rate of soeorent con- 
; with choicest ies Abe reaper: free. Ad- 


E'S. omnsny rpudeat, mis. | Preside 
jen 
150 WARSnO STR voRK residents, 


6%CITY MORTGAGES 7%, 


IMPROVED DENVER PROPERTY. 
COMPLETED LOANS Ready fer Delivery. 
Interest paid at N. Y. office. 
FRANCIS L. HINE, 96 Broapway, N. Y 
AGENT FOR 


McIntosh & Mygatt, Bankers, 


Denver, Colorado. 








rations of all 
ater and Gas 


com bined in on: 

If you are “Preasurér of a Church, Gulia, Lodge, 
Society CF fy of any kind, maintained by fees ana 
du sead for the. TREASURERS GEM, stating 
num ht and how payable. Price, $8.00. 

WHIPPLE ACCOUNT BOoK Co , Kin-as City, Mo. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance throughthe Bank. __ 


DENVER 
RANKS AMONG THE FIRST 


of Western cities for real estate investments and 








loans. It is no longer necessary for Eastern capital- 
ists to take 5 ar cent. securities for oi 
Business so 


1551 OKs Bey, Cole. 
References ; = InDeraNbEN t.F eopie’s Savin 
gs 


SECURITY BANK OF MINNESOTA, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 
Capital, $1,000,000. Surplus, 250,000. 
Collections promptly mad di int: f th 
Northwest, and remitted for ron day of eeyanens. 7 
H. G. HARRISON, PREsSID 

HENRY i. KNOX, VICE-PRESIDENT. 
F. A. CAMERA AI, CASS8IER. 
RRY HARKISON, ASst.-CASHTER. 
PRs i 8. now Solicited. 








JOHN ooreatz. Pret. 4. a, STRIOKLER, ,Cash’r r 
DS, Vice-P 5, Sec’y. 


THE INVESTMENT. Bi BANKING CcO., 


We make first mortgage joana ¢ on approved real 
estate security. These loans afford the best of se- 
curity and a profitable rate of interest. Every pre- 
caution taken to make our securities equal to any in 
the market. Send for our book. 














The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co. 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, #100,000. 


7* Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


an ns paid promptl gomt. oangeite, at The Na- 
sonal Pore Bank. N. New Pork For circular, giv- 
= references and ccncstgiicn a loans, address. 


W. H. LENDRUM. 
% Broadway, Room 3. Manager New York office. 


o\ AND 2 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-halfofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars, 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Minn. 








KANSAS CITY — THE FU TURE GREAT 
CENTRAL ‘ITY OF AMERICA 
Offers better al Eetate | Investments than apy 


other City in the United Sta 

Rea) Estate ts volatively Cheaper than in any 
other growing Western 

mo a of any Tmaguiads can be made to ad- 


“Heal Fstate 8 per gant bonds for sale. 
ILTON F. SIMMON 
Real Estate Agent, Kansas City, Me. _ 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference toa met of the Be ed States and Can- 
ada. you will see that is the same distance 
from Buffalo, and all ane east, by reer ei 
and bein more than 300 MILES FAR ER 
tt has a much larger Gears Bit 2; which 
(ein FEN THOU: 
in ulation at the rate of near Je 
SAN be ear, and such 0 of nearly rowth in 
a rapid alvence in real estate. W for reading 
ma ter, and if you wish to invest, oon, us how much, 
and we wll send full information, with maps, etc. 
C. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 


AL. TOWNSEND & Ne 
Garden, Fruit and Soity Lands, 


City Pro eRerw: 
mEsi,! ESTATE li a ACERT. 


Investments made for non-residents. 
1024 15th Street, Denver. Colorado. 


DIVIDENDS. 


aE Amsnicay Excuanes } NATIONAL Py 
me Reoany , 
NE YORK. April 
TA MEETING OF THE BUARKD OF DIRECT- 
ors, held this day. a dividend of three and one- 
nett per cent. on the engin stock was declared, pay- 
a . Ma ni ALL. proxim 


6th. proximo " 








Farms, 











books will “close this day and reopen May 
EDW, BURNS, Cashier, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Commercial 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE most noticeable feature in the dry 
goods trade during the past week has 
been the decided upward tendency in 
domestic cotton goods at first hands, the 
result almost entirely of the very strong 
position of the market for raw material. 
It has notowed much to the demand as 
just at present prosecuted, this being of a 
spasmodic character. Jobbers give fair 
reports of the past week’s trade in a regu- 
lar way and of successful ‘‘ drives ” wher- 
ever presented to retailers. Reports from 
outside districts are cheerful in general, 
and salesmen and otberson the road have 
to chronicle improving collections. 


COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cottons the undertone of the 
market is strong for current transactions 
with a tendency to higher prices in lead- 
ing kinds. Pepperell brown sheetings 
have been advanced jc. per yard, and a 
similar advance is reported likely in other 
directions. For next season agents have 
recured some large orders for both plain 
and colored cottons by booking them at 
some concessions from present range of 
values. Bleached goods, wide sheeting, 
corsets jeans, sateens and colored cottons 
are not qiotably higher, but in most in- 
stances discounts are considerably less- 
ened. P.int cloths are without change 
during the week, closing at 3c. per yard 
for 64x64’s and 3c. per yard for 56x60's. 
Prints, printed dress cottons and ging- 
bams and woven wash fabrics, have been 
readily distributed by jobbers both in a 
regular way and through the medium of 
‘*drives.”” Agents are very firm in their 
attitude just now, andseveral advances in 
prices have been announced durin,z the 
week, these being the Gloucester Manu- 
facturing Co’s, indigo-blue and staple 
prints 24 per cent, Lancaster ginghams to 
Zc. per yard, and Amoskeag staples also 
to 7c. per yard. Messrs. Denny, Poor & 
Co. announce that they will make no 
change this season in the price of the 
popular fabric Toile du Nord. 

WOOLEN GOODS, 

In the woolen department matters re- 
main practically without alteration. A 
fair movement on account of back orders 
has been noticeable in men’s wear 
woolens, but new business is of very re- 
stricted dimensions and of no distinctive 
character. Soft wool and worsted dress 
goods have been in fairly good request 
for next season’s delivery with a moderate 
re-order and re-assortment demand for 
current needs. 


READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS. 

WE are receiving a larger number of 
new subscribers and renewals than during 
many years at this season, and we believe 
it is owing to the fact, recognized more and 
more by inteiligent people, that THE IN- 
DEPENDENT is a necessity in every house- 
hold desiring to know what the world is 


doing in religion, literature, art, the 
sciences, etc. here is no other way in 
which this can be done at a cost within 
every one’s reach except by reading THE 











INDEPENDENT. And the cost—well, it is 
from four tosix cents a week, depeading 
upon whether one pays the regular sub- 


scription price or takes advantage of our 
club rates. 

A very large proportion of our old sub- 
scribers do this and renew tor from two to 
five years. Ourclub rates are, of course, 
applicable to new subscribers, and we 
invite them to give them their serious 
consideration. Subscribers are requested 
to remit direct to us for their renewals 
instead of doing so through postmasters or 
subscription agents, as very often time is 
saved and perhaps the loss of one or two 
numbers of the paper. 


CLUB RATES. 
Two Subscriptions. pe ieeuenee $2.50 each. 
Pr SCI wae ©: 
Four ie dectteooaianle, ~ 
Fiveormore‘S — ...... .-... 200 * 


Regular rate, $3.00 


THE INDEPENDENT adopted several years 
stnce the cash pian of doing business, 
by which we stop vhe paper at the ex- 

iration of the time paid for. If, however, 

t is not convenient for a subscriber to 
remit promptly at the expiration of his 
subscription, we will take pleasure in con- 
tinuing the paper upon receipt of a postal- 
card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZERS. 
G can be + A than that ee 


many years 
the morte. and erever nows are deservedly 
populas. i onl g three simultan- 
otions. It has 
cream 


H., to supp 
BARNUM’S I BIG SHOW. 


BARNUM’S present show, everybody says and we 
Say, beats anything and everything of the kind ever 
seen before on this planet. Now we know, onevidence 
which amounts to more than a“ mere hypothesis,” 
that Barnum has lately visited, probably while ia 
Europe (or asleep), at least three other plavets in 
search of monstrosities and wonders of every sort, 
to increase the attractions of his ** Greatest Show on 
Earth "—that is to say on this planet. Whether 
Barnum has been beaten on any other planet is just 
what Barnum for years has wanted to know, and 
hence the importance of our publishing the facts in 
relation to a real visit of his to the planet Venus. 

The great question now is did Barnum visit the 
planet Venus in order to obtain from there more 
attractions for his greatest show on this planet—that 
isto say “on earth.” We assume that such a visit 
has been made by no other than Barnum himself— 
earth's greatest showman, and that he also visited 
three other planets besides in search of curiosities or 
attractions not obtainable in this little world of ours. 
Barnum, of course, was enthusiastic in regard to 
Venus. On his arrival there, however, he found, to 
his utter astonishment, that he had been fooled; that 
his sharp eyes failed to find anything there but pitch 
darkness, and on that account We refused to land on 
its shores. Barnum likes sunlight, everybody knows, 
and it did not take him two minutes to say: “ Haul in 
those lines, boys, and let us move onward to the 
planet Mars.” The dark planet Venus, he said, was 
no place for him, and he meant to quit. Barnum 
said, on taking leave of this dark corner of creation: 
“I will keep dark about Venus and my visit there— 
fool as I was for going to that dark place.” Ashe 
neared Mars, Barnum exclaimed: * Weil, there is 
plenty of light here!”” And he shortly saw two full- 
sized moons there, and it was not long before he came 
toanchor. When he touched the shore, he looked in 
vain for any living creature—man or beast. The two 
moons there shone brilliantly, and they seemed to be 
the only attractions on the planet. He said to him- 
self: “I shall be moonstruck if I remain here. I'll 
clear out immediately.” Before leaving, he said: 
“What a big thing it would be for my show ‘ on earth’ 
if I only could have two moons there every night. 
What a saving of gas and kerosene there would be.”’ 
Barnum then became discouraged: but it was only for 
a moment. “ It will never doto give it up so,” he ex- 
claimed. “I will now do what I have long wished to 
do. I will go to the planets Saturn and Jupiter. 
Haul in the lines, boys,’ he once more said; “ there 
is nothing In MarsI want. Aftera moment’sthought 
he said—to himself, of course—“ I have long wanted 
to know if Saturn had really more rings there in its 
great show than I have in mine—on earth. A visit 
there would at once and forever settle that question.” 
Sohe departed from the planet Mars—with its two 
moons—and moved onward, or upward, he didn't 
tell us which—and soon reached the great planet 
Jupiter. Now what did Barnum see there? that’s the 
question. Wellon his arrival, or when within one 
or twothousand milesof its wonderful shores, he saw 
a wonderful sight. He believed he had really dis- 
covered the golden shores of all creation he had 
long looked for, thought about and dreamed about. 
To begin with he thought the planet Jupiter was 
made of pure gold. It was radiant beyond descrip- 
tion. As he got nearer he saw and counted eight dis- 
tinct moons and mountains, as he firmly believed, of 
pure goid—studded with millions of precious stones, 
of every shape and hue, that shone with dazzling 
effulgence. The sight of that show nearly took 
his breath away. Another look and he found 
that the eight distinct moons he had _ seen 
and counted had deceived him, and _ that 
what he supposed was gold -and sapphires 
and diamonds and what not were caused by 
the eight many-colered moons which he at once 
thought were the marvelous wonders of “all crea- 
tion.” Then, going to Saturn, he saw with his own 
eyes the three rings which he had long thought about 
ahd read about, wondering if they beat the three 
rings of his “Greatest Show on Earth,” or, more 
wonderful still, the rings of the New York Board 
ot Aldermen. That was a moment, indeed, 
to Barnum of terrible anxiety. He looked this 
way and that, and looked again and again, and 
then—we must tell it—Barnum ciosed his eyes 
with astonishment at the sight. He saw rings of all 
kinds and sizes, here, there and everywhere, a ccunt- 
less number of them-rings between rings—on the 
right of him and on the left of him, ringsin number 
and rings in size that beat “‘all creation,” as he 
thought, so many, andso magniticent that he would 
not look at them again, but turned away and 
then awoke from his dream to behold him- 
self once more swinging his tall beaver in one 
hand and his gold-headed cane in the other ashe 
beheld and rejoiced and smiled and cheered 
again and again over his Greatest Show on 
Earth, which now has more rings than Saturn, 
more monkeys and elephants, bears and camels, per- 
forming dogs, goats and donkeys, trick horses and 
pigmy ponies, educated seais, mermaids and wizards, 
giant serpents and graceful elks; more charints, cars 


and dens, more blooded horses, more comic jugglers 
d dancers. more ceiebrities and wonders, more 
than 4#00horses and more than 1,200 performers, and 
more jolly clowns, ves! more of Fil these than can be 
seen eisewhere on ‘this or any other planet—so far as 
we mnow— ons | more wonders than we have space to 
name, includ: ing its greatest wonder, “ Nero, or the 
Fall of Rome,” the most marvelous 8] ular rep- 
resentation ever seen on side of Atlantic or 
Ghowhere. we think, in all the ‘unvisived—by y maa 
lanets of ir And besides all these A attern e 
larnum will be there—in klyn—ev 
uring tate week. What more could be sa! 


NO WONDER IT IS POPULAR. 


THE appointments of the famous New York and 
Chicago Vestibule Limited, via the New York Cen- 
tral & Hudson River Railroad, correspund ia elegance 
and luxury with those of a tirst-class family hotel, 

The convenience of arriving at Grand Central Sta- 
tion, largest and finest passen station ih America, 
and the only one in the city of New York. is another 
advantage enjoyed exclusively by patrons of the New 


York Contea! 
is great k Trunk Line is unsurvassed fo’ 
oe, | eaifort, ona the speed of its splendid trains, 
wy 








awe er 














[May 8, 1890. 
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i,t les of road, a vernitni in Gicags, St Laut 
é ety, comfort eatuipmert track, and efficient 
service it has no equal Burlington gaius new 





THE TRUTH ABOUT MATTINGS. 


THOSE who want to know what is “absoiutely” 
true about mattings—the new styles—viz., white, red 
check, damask and Japanese, together with 1,000 rolls 
of best patterns—siightly stained—at a sacrifice, will 
be sure “! look at the advertisement in another oe. 

umn of the reliabie (irm of H. P. Williams & Co., 
Canal street, this city. Orders promptly hh ed 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 

But ONE NIGHT CHICAGO TO DENVER. 
“THe Burt on’s Number One” daily wpe 

express leaves Chicago at 1:00 P.M. and arrives 
Denver at 6:30 P.M. ag nextday. Quicker time than 
rect connection with this 
Additional express trains, mak- 

mace quick time ‘as those of any other road, from 

Chicago, * Louis and Peoria to St. Paul, Minneapo- 
1B , Omaha, Cheyenne Denver, Atchi- 
son, sas Cit ty, Houston aga all points West, 
Northwest t and Soathweet.— —Ad 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 

Ly view of the widespread attention now centered 
in the Yellowstone National Park,the following ex- 
pressions from two of the most eminent American 
citizens, one a scientist and the other a clergyman, 


are of great inte: 
f. John Muir, Callfornia’s Seningaiines geolo- 


— 

¢ Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. ee eminent divine, says: 

“ After all poetry has exhausted itself, and all tne 

Morans and Bierstadts and ‘other Gt artists 
re 


gony, 
lowstone Park is the Yee: rist’s pa 
the cchebrated. ‘ietho-or 
~ to this region. For 








TH ; HOLDEN HOUS toga § a4 
= were —— = ous hing the eo Pres prin 
ne 


House located on 
Broad way, one olock trom Virst ‘Prevbyverian Church. 


Coulee Kk ? 
enauia. oamde. 


Novelties received this week in 
BLACK and COLORED grounds, 
BROCHE OMBRE and RAYE 
effects, 

PLAID AND STRIPE SILKS, 


Plain and Fancy Bengalines, 


INDIA PONGEES, 
JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS 


tor Summer wear, 


Proadsoay K 19th t 


NEW YORK. 


BEST &CO 














THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 
in the World devoted to the Out- 
fitting of 


Boys, Girls and Babies, 


With everything they wear, from Hats to Shoes. 


This being our exclusive specialty, we are prepared 
to offer greater advantages than establishments 
where children’s clothing is merely a department or 
side issue. 

We serve absent buyers by mail as well as if they were 
in the store. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d St.. N. Y. 


CANTRELL § 


FASHIONABLE SHOES 
For Ladies, Gents and Children. 
RIDING BOOTS AND LEGGINS. 
Latest Novelties in Russet, 


SEAL AND ORANGE CALF LEATHER. 
25 West 23d St., New York. 


REO CANTRELL, © RARRISON B. CRANE, 
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RIDLEYS 


GRAND STREET, N. Y, 


Housekeeping 


LINENS. 


1 CASE GERMAN WHITE LINEN DAMASK 55- 
INCH WIDE AT 45c, YD.; WORTH 59c. 

200 PIECES BLEACHED GERMAN TABLE LINEN 
68-INCH WIDE AT Sic. YD.; GOOD VALUE 65c. 

CREAM LINEN TABLE DAMASK 58-INCH WIDE 
sie. YD. 

60-INCH WIDE REAL TURKEY RED DAMASK 
i8e. YD.; WORTH 850. 


NAPKINS. 


1,000 DOZEN FRINGED LINEN NAPKINS, WITH 
RED BORDER, fc. EACH; GOOD SIZE. 

546 LINEN NAPKINS, 300 DOZENS, (5c. DOZEN; 
GOOD VALUE. 

3 LINEN DAMASK NAPKINS, 
$2.00 TO $7.00 DOZEN. 


TOWELS. 


2 CASES LINEN TOWELS, SIZE 20x38, FRINGED 
AND COLORED BORDERS, 12%c. EACH. 

500 DOZ, LINEN DAMASK TOWELS, LARGE 
SIZE, 18e. EACH. LINEN DAMASK ‘TOWELS, EX- 
TRA SIZE, WITH COLORED CENTRE, PRICE 25c. 
EACH; WORTH 338c. 

BLEACHED TURKISH TOWELS, LARGE SIZE, 
%e. EACH; WORTH 4c. 

1% PIECES LINEN TOWELING, 

16-inch, 20-inch, 


Je. yd. “Se. ya. 


Bed-Spreads. 


$1.25, $1.50, $1.75, 





CROCHET BED-SPREADS, (9c.. S0c.. Me, $1.25, 
$1.35, $1.65, $1.89 EACH. 
WHITE FRIVGED BED-SPREADS, 80c.. $1.00 


$1.25, $1.50 EACH. 

MARSEILLES BED-SPREADS, $1.75, %2.10, $2.50, 
$3.00 TG $7.50, EACH. 

BED COMFPORTABLES, 
$2.00 TO $14.00 EACH. 


Spring and Summer 
Magazine. 


Sample Copy, 15c.; Sabscription, 
50c. a Year. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 
§6 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., N. Y. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VAN DERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 
“Strong Slat” Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc. 
En 4 TURKEY 8 Ox WoO Machinists’ 

avers 
en dae LETTE - 
Kast cor. Sotmen and Sas , a N. Vv 


The. 85e., $1.00, $1.25, #1.50- 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 


ny subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
— like to have aspecimen oa of the paper 
sent toa friend we ye be accommodated by send- 
ing us, ona .the name and address 
to which he vould it like the paper sent. 





Reversible 
Smyrna 
Rugs. 
We show a large and attract- 
ive assortment of these moder- 
ate priced goods, adapted for 


general furnishing and Summer 


( Jottages. 


China Matting. 


A selection from over 150 va- 
rieties and colorings at moderate 
prices, ranging from %4 a roll 


upward. 


W.& J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 


18th and 19th Sts., 
33 and35 East 18th St., N.Y. 





THE TRUTH. 


We absolutely have these gooas in stock, and a few 
more of the same sort. 


1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $4.50 
1,500 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........ $5.20 
1,000 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at...... .86.00 

750 rolls Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........87.20 
2,000 rolis Fancy Matting, 40 yards each, at........#8 00 


1,000 rolls Seamless Fancy Mattings, 40 yards each, 
from $9.00 to $14.00 per roll. 


+ 

Also a large assortment of White, Red Check, 
Damask and Japanese Mattings, just received, some 
patterns not to be found elsewhere, together with 
1,000 rolls White, Red Check and Fancy Mattings, 
slightly stained, at a sacrifice. 


H.P. WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 CANAL STREET. NEW VORK. 


Church, 
Lodge, 
Parlor, 
Pews and 
H Opera Chairs 








e 4 S.C. SMALL 
& Co., 
Boston, Mass 








DEVLIN 


& CO- 


Announce their REMOVAL to 


LINCOLN BUILDINC, 
Union Square west Cor. of 14th St., N. Y., 


where they offer a carefully selected and unusually extensive assort- 


CLOTHING 


ment of 


FOR 


MEN, YOUTHS AND BOYS, 


also, large exhibits of exclusive patterns in cloths for custom work 
and the highest class of furnishings (including the latest novelties), in all 
of which the distinguishing features of Quality and Artistic Finish, 
which have always been associated with their Goods, are rigidly main- 
tained, and at 


PRICES THAT WILL WIN FAVOR 


FROM THE CAREFUL BUYER. 





O’NEILL’S 
, | 
6TH AVE., 20TH TO 21ST ST., 


NEW YORK. 


EXTRAORDINARY VALUES 


Ladies’ Imported and Domestic 


CLOTH SUITS. 


We are closing out our entire stock of 
Ladies’ Imported and Domestic Cloth Suits 


STRICTLY ONE-HALF THE FORMER PRICES. 


Formerly sold at $8.75; Price to-day, $4.38. 
Formerly sold at 12.75; Price to-day, 6.38. 
Formerly sold at 16.75; Priceto-day, 8.38. 
Formerly sold at 19.75; Price to-day, 9.38. 
Formerly sold at 24.95; Price to-day, 12.48. 


These are all new and desirable goods. 
The finer Imported and Domestic Suits are 
reduced in the same proportion. 














WE WILL ALSO OFFER THE FOLLOWING 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN OUR 


HAT DEPARTMENT. 


500 dozen Ladies’ Black Neapolitan 
Hats with Italian Lace Straw Brims at 


98c. cach; reduced from $1.98. 


500 dozen Black Open Work Leghorn 
flat brim Hats, extra wide brims, at 


48c. each; reduced from $1.48, 


100 dozen Misses’ Black Fancv Leg- 
horn Flats fully trimmed, at 


$1.98 each; worth $3.48. 


ASK 58 “GLOVE THUMB” 





THE 
Armstrong Mfg: Oo. 
242 Canal St. N. Y. 
Pactory, Bridgeport Ot 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


[PATENT DUPLEX . 


VENTILATED GARTER 


0 0 






“Retrograde ” Seamed Mitts. 











Te VERY BEST MADE. Kept by all Large Dealers, 
¥ scale cea The Celebrated 
wuEBY ARMSTRONG |iDuplex Ventilated 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLER | | GARTERS 
peapirtan be ARMLETS. 


Imitators are now placing an inferior 
article upon the market. Get the genuine 
reliable goods and take none without our 
Trade Mark which is on all of our Boxes 

ene ae aa on the clasp of every 

air sent on receipt of c. “by 


Remote pak es MPG. 00., Bridgeport, Conn, 


EMPIRE. 
Jay C. Wemple Co., 








537 and 539 Broadway, New York.g 
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CARPETS 


AT POSITIVE BARGAINS. 


PIECES ROYAL WILTONS. 
PIECES WILTON VELVETS. . 
PIE°ES BODY BRUSSELS. 
PIECES EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS, 


TO CLOSE OUT QUICKLY. 


MATTINGS. 


Fine Japanese and Chinese Straw 
Mattings. Largest stock in the city. 
OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTATION. 

White, Red Check and Fancy Pat- 
terns from $4 per roll of 40 yards. 
Also fine seamless Japanese Mattings 
at $8 per roll. 

100 pieces Warehouse Samples, 
finest quality, not regularly num- 
bered, at greatly reduced prices. 


Upholstery. 


100 pieces of Furniture Tapestries 

at $1 50; worth $3 per yard. 
LACE CURTAINS. 

1,000 pairs Renaissance Lace Cur- 
tains from $3 50 per pair. 
SUN FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 

a specialty. 
Also a complete line of Parlor 


FURNITURE 


in suits and odd pieces, our own up- 
holstering, at popular prices. 


Sheppard Knapp &Co,, 


SIXTH AVE., 13TH AND 14TH STS., N. Y. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


The most popular - atest Summer Resort in 
ENTH REASON O 


” THE AME ERICAN. ea 

TeTeEGE A. FARNHAM, Proprieter. 
Hotel opens on May. 10th for the accommodation 

ots Presbyterian Assembly convening lith of May. 


Excelsior Sprivgs, Mo. 


THE WATERS are an unfailing remedy for 
Bright's disease, diabetes, all kidney and vladder 
troubles, rheumatism, liver troubles, dyspepsia, de. 
bility and all diseases peculiar to females 

HE BOTTLED WATERS SHIPPED TU ALL POINTS. 


THE ELMS 


Is one of the fine hotels of the world. Capacity .° 
uests. Open the yearround. Cuisine unsurpassed 
va then hotel lisa 
ODEL BA THING ESTABLISHMENT. 
Turkish Russian. E'ectric »nd hot SALT-SULPHUR 
Baths. Ali charges reasonable. Absolutely no Ma- 
laria. Surroundings picturesque. 
25 miles from Kansas City on the C. M. & St. P. R’y 
For illustrated pamphiet, address 
EXCELSIOR SPRINGS Co.., H. C. Fisn, Gen'l Manager. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 1 1th Street,New York. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORE 
DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


EXCURSIONS. TRAVEL, ETC. 


A MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A large. handsome Map of the United States show- 
ing North and South of Dakota. mounte! sad suit- 
able for office or home use and issued by the BURK- 
LINGTON ROUTE, will be furnished responsible 
parties free on application to 


P. 8S. EUSTIS, 


Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Agent. C., B. & O.F-B.. 
Chicago, Ill 












































SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card the name and address to which he 
would like the paper sent. 








Sasurance 


THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND 
LIFE ASSOCIATION 


CONTRASTED WITH LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES.* 


Ow1ne to the fact that the laws of the 
State of New York regarding the forma- 
tion of assessment insurance associations 
are more restrictive, and that its Super- 
intendent of Insurance and h‘s deputies 
are more able and watchful than those of 
very many of the States, it is safe to say 
that the assessment associations dc- 
ing business in this State are, general- 
ly speaking, the best of their class. 
During the past year the associations 
doing business in this State have met 
with many disasters, and several of 
them have been obliged to retire. 
While this has been the case with the 
associations in this State, outside of the 
State the failures have been so numerous 
that very early in the year we gave 
up the attempt to keep any track of 
them. 

It is evident to thinking men that as- 
sessment insurance is very rapidly declin- 
ing, and that the people at large are be- 
ginning to see the hollowness of the 
claims made by the officials connected 
with assessment associations. 





THE MUTUAL RESERVE FUND. 


As the Mutual Reserve Fund Life As- 
sociation of this city represents whatever 
there may be of comparative good 
in assessment insurance as well as 
pretty nearly everything that there 
is of bad, we shall take occasion to 
show that assessment insurance .as 
represented by the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association has no redeeming 
feature, and that any association ap- 
pealing to sensible business men con- 
ducted as this association is and has been, 
and basing its claims for support upon 
a tangled mass of misstatements and 
misrepresentations, is entitled to no con- 
sideration. If any business requires that 
its claims shall be put forth in the shape 
of misstatements and misrepresentations, 
that fact alone should cause all sensible, 
decent people to shun it. The Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association has set 
its sails to catch every breeze which 
might bring business to it. It has ap- 
pealed to the cupidity and ignorance 
of men by charging that regular life 
companies were mismanaged in the 
interests of their officers; that outrag- 
eously large sularies were paid; that poli- 
cy-holders’ money was wrung from them 
and placed beyond their recall in palatial 
buildings, and a thousand other things 
of this sort. The great claim made 
by them, the intensely positive one, has 
been that they could and did furnish 
life insurance cheaply—at ‘‘less than 
one-half the rates charged by the reg- 
ular life companies.” We propose 
to show that this claim of cheapness is 
ridiculous nonsense. Before proceeding to 
do this, it is desirable that we should call 
the attention of the reader to some indis- 
putable facts, showing the foolishness of 
the claims made by the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association. 

IS NOT A LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associ:- 
tion advertises itself far and wide as one 
of the great life insurance companies of 
the world. Now the fact is, it is not and 
never has been a life insurance company. 
It never has furnished life insurance, and, 
under its present system, never can 
furnish life insurance. It never has 
issued a policy of life insurance and 
never can. It simply issues certificates 
which are no more like a life policy than 
darkness is like daylight. 

WHAT IS LIFE INSURANCE ? 


Life insurance pure and simple is 
a contract made on the part of a 
company to pay a certain amount 
agreed upon in advance at the death 
of the insured, in consideration of the 
receipt of certain specified annual 
payments. This meaus that a life insur- 
ance company must outlive the last one 
of its policy-holders. It is not for a day, 
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but it must be, in the nature of things, 
for all time. It must be prepared to pay 
a loss caused by death in ten, twenty, 
fifty, seventy years, or whenever that 
event occurs, It must be just as sure 
as the everlasting hills. There must be no 
question about it. Every life insurance 
company must be built upon so enduring 
a basis that were the company to stop 
doing new business the last policy to be- 
come a claim would receive the full 
amount agreed upon in advance. Every 
insurance company issuing a policy of 
$1,000, payable at the death of the insured, 
must receive from some source $1,000 
with which to pay the loss, Thisis a self- 
evident proposition. 
DOES NOT INSURE FOR LIFE. 


Now note the difference. The Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association does not 
insure for life; it does not insure a specific 
amount named in advance; it does not 
make a specific rate of premium. It 
would not receiv2 enough from the insured 
at its premium rates during his expect- 
ancy to enable it to pay the loss when it 
became aclaim. It cannot tell whether 
it will b2 able to pay any claims a@ year 
hence. 

FOR SIXTY PAYS ONLY. 

The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation only pretends to insure for siaty 
days, at the end of which time if the 
members of the Association contribute 
enough upon the passing of the hat to en- 
able it to continue in business sixty days 
longer—well and good; when the young 
and healthy members get tired of paying 
losses for the old and sickly members 
they will refuse payment and the Associa- 
tion collapses. No man living can tell 
what its premium rates will be, as they 
have been increased four or five times in 
the last nine years. Assessment insur- 
ance as offered by the Mutual Reserve 
Fand Life Association is uncertain and 
unreliable, For instance, it issues a cer- 
tificate of insurance for one thousand 
d»llars and regularly collects the assess- 
ments according to its table of rates upon 
one thousand dollars. The certificate- 
holder thinks that he is insured for one 
thousand dollars; but the fact is, altho he 
pays for one thousand dollars’ insurance, 
in case he dies and the certificate becomes 
aclaim and is paid by the Association 
without quibbling or shaving, it only 
agrees to pay such an amount not exceed- 
ing one thousand dollars as may be col- 
lected from other certificate-holders. 
Thus, if the certificate-holders decide 
to only pay assessments enough so 
that the Association can pay seven hun- 
dred dollars, seven hundred dollars is the 
amount t 1at this one-thousand-dollar cer- 
tificate is good for. 


CLAIMS SHAVED AND PAID IN PART, 


The number of claims that have 
been shaved and paid in part, is as- 
tounding. Immediately upon the death 
of a certifisate-holder, the Associa- 
tion seems to have pursued in the 
past a policy of ferreting out the certifi- 
cate-holder’s past life from his infancy up 
to the time of his death, and if it can dis- 
cover any loop-hole by which it can make 
a claim that the application for insurance 
contained any misstatements, or in fact 
anything can be shown by which it may 
set upa claim, it will most certainly do 
so, and then begins the long delay, and 
offers for compromise which are very 
often accepted by the heirs, when it is ap- 
parent to any honest man that the claim 
is perfectly and entirely just. Their 
sworo report states that they paid out 
last year $48,097.76 for ‘‘adjusting and 
settling death claims.” Set over against 
this sort of treatment, that accorded by 
every single one of the regular life com- 
panies whose policies are paid immedi- 
ately upon the presentation of death 
without any discount, without any quib- 
bling, and in addition to the face value of 
the policy, the heirs are paid the accumu- 
lations belunging to them, 


FORTY-FIVE PER CENT. INCREASE IN AS- 
SESSMENTS, 


It is uncertain and unreliable in 
another particular, that heretofore a 
certificate-holder has never known what 
his annual premiums might be as 





they have been continually and rapid- 
ly increasing. A certificate of $5,000 
at the age of fifty paid in 1884, $70, 
while in 1889, this same certificate was 
obliged to pay $101 50, an increase of as- 
sessessments in five years of forty-five 
per cent. 

The intelligent members of the Associ- 
ation do not believe it can furnish life 
insurance; the most they count on is 
temporary indemnity, and a large num- 
ber are prepared to hear of its. going into 
the hands of a receiver at any time. The 
above is shown to be true, from the fact 
that during th» past year 6,007 members 
allowed their certificates to lapse. 


A FATAL FEATURE, 


There are many reasons why the Mu- 
tual Reserve Fand Life Association can- 
not succeed, There is one, however, 
which in the absence of all others would 
be absolutely fatal to its success; and, 
strangely enough, it is the one feature on 
whose absence they pride themselves— 
and this isthe absence of a proper reserve 
upon the certificates issued by them. 
This reserve is whit makes a regular life 
insurance company adhesive and lasting. 
A policy-holder who has paid into a reg- 
ular life company several payments on 
his policy, kaows full well that he has 
other interests at stake than merely the 
forfeiture of his policy if he neglects to 
make further payments; and in conse- 
quence, makes if necessary, prodigious 
efforts. to keep his policy in force. On 
the other hand, a parson carrying a cer- 
tificate in the Matual Reserve Fund Life 
Association feels that he is taking life 
insurance as he would fire insurance 
upon his property—for a term, or from 
one year to another; and that if it hap- 
pens to be inconvenient to pay the pre- 
mium, he says to himself: ‘‘ Well, it 
won’t make any difference; I will drop 
it.” 

THOUSANDS OF LAPSES. 

This adds thousands every year to 
the number of lapsed certificates in the 
Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association, 
and is a perpstual and everlasting bar to 
its success. The reader will bear in mind 
that by a resolutton adopted at an anaual 
meeting of the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life As3ociation, held January 23d, 1889, 
it was resolved that the Association *‘ be- 
ing in opposition to accumulations of 
vast sum3 of money taken from the pock- 
ets of the policy-holders,” the Board of 
Dicectors shall have power to use the 
funds of the ‘‘surplus reserve fund 
emergency fund” in the payment of 
death claims, provided that said fund 
shall always be maintained at a sum not 
less than $2,000,000, 


NO RESERVE, 


They therefore have no reserve fund, 
as the $2,000,000 is only one cent and one- 
tenth of each dollar of the total amount 
of insurance in force. A reserve that re- 
quires a pair of double magnifying spec- 
tacles tu see it can’t be called a reserve. 

It should be noted that some of the 
rumors regarding the fiaal disposition of 
the surplus reserve probably arose from 
the fact that the Emergency Fund was 
established ‘‘to provide against unfore- 
seen contingencies!” 


ON THE DOWN-HILL COURSE. 


The Mutual Reserva Fund Life Associ- 
ation reached high-water mark in 1888, 
and is now on the down-hill course. It 
is well known that when an assessment 
association commences to go down it 
goes with accelerated speed, and that 
the final crash comes quickly. 


A THOUSAND FAILURES. 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Asso- 
ciation 1s not exceptional, as last year 
out of a total of 168 associations doing 
business in this State no less than 55 lost 
ground, having more certiticates lapse 
than they issued, and since January Ist, 
1881, 126 assessment associations have 
ceased to do businessin this State, and all 
exc2pttw of thesehiveabsolutely failed. 
Since 1831 between 950 and 1,000 assess- 
ment associations have failed and gone 
out of existence. The Mutual Reserve 
Fand Life Association being neither very 
much worse nor very much better than 
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these failed associations willsoon be num- | the State which furnishes so many 


bered with them. 
A VERY SMALL GAIN, 


The Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion gained in 1887 over 1886 in insurance 
in force $6,378,850, in 1888 over 1887 
$12,848,750, and in 1889 over 1888, $12,455,- 
350, only $106,600 over the previous year 
—and this, too, notwithstanding it claims 
to have done millions of new business in 
England, France and other foreign coun- 
tries, Germany, of course, excepted. 


AMERICANS DROPPING OUT. 


Granting as true their claim that they 
wrote in foreign countries during 1889 
$6,000,000 of insurance, it shows that 
their loss of business in this country in 
1889 over 1888 was about $6,000,000. No 
wonder that the Association is feverishly 
anxious to getintoGermany. Unlike the 
old darky who did not want to die, say- 
ing that he ‘‘preferred to stay where he 
was better acquainted,” the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association is anxious to 
extend its relations among strangers. 


ITS CLAIMS TO CHEAPNESS, 

Now, as to its claims of furnishing 
cheap life insurance, or as it is in the 
habit of putting it, “‘at less than half of 
the regular rates charged by the old-line 
companies,” we present the following list 
of sixteen of the regular life companies 
doing business in the United States fur- 
nishing term life insurance, all of them 
perfectly able and responsible to carry 
out any contracts that they may make, 
having millions of dollars in assets 
and all of them morally sure to live 
longer than any of their policy holders: 
Mutual of Kentucky; Aitna; Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Travelers; Massachusetts Mutual; 
Union Mutual; Penn Mutual; Mutual Life, 
of New York; New York Life; North- 
western Mutual; Union Central Life. 
Cincinnati: United States: Connecticut 
General Life; Provident Savings and the 
Brooklyn. 

Many of. these companies will furnish 
term insurance for a specified number of 
years at about the same rates as the spuri- 
ous sixty-day, ‘‘ cheap” insurance offered 
by the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion, and some of them will furnish it 
for less, The question then for a man to 
decide, who wishes term life insurance 
or insurance for a short period of time, is 
whether it is better to buy his insurance 
of an old-line company with ample assets, 
with excellent credit, managed by repu- 
table men, or whether it is better to pay 
the same or a greater price for a sham, 
cheap, sixty-day, spurious pinchbeck 
article. 

There are, no doubt, very many men 
carrying certificates in the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association, who really 
believe that they are carrying insurance 
on their lives. These men do not, or 
should not object to the investment 
feature of life insurance if the results are 
more satisfactory to them than any other. 
To all such men we wish to say that we 
give at length what can be done and what 
has been done with many of the regular 
life companies, showing in many cases 
extraordinary results from insurance as 
combined with investment. It should be 
remarked, however, that the results of 
policies running during the past twenty 
years probably cannot be now duplicated, 
owing to the fact that the rate of interest 
now is three to four per cent., instead of 
six to seven per cent., as formerly. 

THE BERKSKIRE LIFE, 


The Berkshire Life, one of the small 
but good companies, hailing from the 
Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, had an 
actual experience like the following : 
They issued a seventeen-year endowment 
policy for $10,000, upon which at ma- 
turity the policy-holder received $13,- 
532.50, an investment to the policy-holder 
of $646.05 better than four per cent. 
compound interest upon the total pre- 
mium of $7,840. The insurei on this 
policy received $5,692.50 more than he 
paid, and nad ten thousand dollars of 
life insurance for seventeen years. This 
little story carries its own moral. 


THE UNION CENTRAL. 
The Union Central, of Cincinnati, of 


candidates for the Presidency, issued a 
twenty-one-year endowment policy for 
$1,000, October 28th, 1867, at age 29, 
and the result in October, 1888, when 
the policy became a claim, was that 
the policy-holder received $1,042.25 with 
twenty-one years’ insurance at the net 
cash cost to him of $626 76, or a profit on 
the transaction of $415.49. This same 
company issued «a fifteen-year endow- 
ment in 1871 at the age of 380 for 
$1,000, and at its maturity paid the policy- 
holder $1,253 64, being an excess over cost 
of the policy in addition to receiving 
fifteen years’ life insurance of $253.64. 
Would any one be simple enough tu ex- 
pect the Mutual Reserve Fand Life Asso- 
ciation, for instance, to live for fifteen 
years, the life of the above policy ? 


THE TNA. 

The AXtna Life Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., a company forty years 
old and having assets of about thirty-five 
millions of dollars, has had the following 
experience: It issued in 1869 a twenty- 
year endowment policy at age 25, 
which cost the policy holder $6,527.50. ln 
1889, at the expiration of the twenty-year 
eadowment, the company paid the 
amount of the policy, $10,000, thus mak- 
ing the net gain to the insured in cash 
$3,472.50. in addition to his twenty years’ 
insurance. We never yet have heard of 
an assessment association being able to 
equal this. 

THE EQUITABLE. 


The Equitable—we presume our read- 
ers have heard of this institution—is 
located in the City of New York; it has a 
palatial office building, and we have no 
doubt that it pays its officers large sala- 
ries. For the benefit of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association we are will- 
ing to admit this and more regarding the 
Equitable, even that it has assets amount- 
ing to $107,000,000. Nevertheless, the 
Equitable is to-day, after giving policy- 
holders insurance for fifteen years, re- 
turning in many cases all the premiums 
paid and some interest besides. Next year 
it will pay many maturing twenty-year 
Tontine policies which will show even 
larger returns, in some cases as much as 
six or seven per cent. interest in addition 
to the principal invested. If our readers 
have heard of the Eyuitable, we believe 
they will agree with us that it is able to 
carry out any contractsit may make. All 
it requires is that proof of death shall be 
furnished it and the loss is paid in full 
without any delay. 

THE UNION MUTUAL. 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid its policy-holders, since the 
organization of the Company. about $25,- 
000,000. Mr. John E. De Witt, one of the 
most popular, well-known and active un- 
derwriters, is its President. Under the 
provisions of the most admirable Maine 
nou-forfeiture law the Union Mutual has 
paid, up to January ist, 1890, on policies 
which had been lapsed from one month 
to eleven years, $266,955.60, a large part 
of which would have been lost to the ben- 
eficiaries had it not been for this wise and 
and excellent law. The Union Mutual 
issues the usual variety of policies, and 
somewhat recently has adopted what it 
calls the non-forfeiture free tontine pol- 
icy. Under this form of policy they 
would write $1,000 insurance at age 35, 
tontine period of twenty years, annual 
payment of $41, making total premiums, 
to be paid in twenty years, of $820. At 
the expiration of the twenty years the 
Company would pay in cash, the policy 
being paid up in full, $489.64; or, if the 
policy were surrendered, they would pay 
the reserve and surplus, together amount- 
ing to about $1,000; or they would give a 
paid up policy, payable at death, of $1,910, 
on condition of medical re-examination. 


THE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL. 

The New England Mutual Life [nsur- 
ance Company of Boston, locatel at the 
seat of culture, would naturally be ex- 
pected to do something commendable in 
furnishing regular life insurance, and we 
have no doubt that it would be very glad 
indeed to write a $1,000 policy, age 








85, maturing in forty years, and 





would guarantee that at the end of the 
twentieth year the cash surrender value 
should be $385.30, or that they would give 
in paid-up insurance at that time, $579.00, 
the premium being $26.50 each year. The 
New England Mutual does not beat drums 
or blow horns, but it grants sound life 
insurance with results given above. We 
would guarantee for one-tenth of one per 
cent. that the New England Mutual will 
outlive any of its policy-holders. 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Hartford is one of the best life 
insurance companies in the world, It was 
of the Connecticut Mutual that Insurance 
Commissioner Fyler said: ‘* It is morally 
and financially sound; one of the model 
insurance institutions of New England.” 
The Connecticut Mutual confines itself to 
granting life insurance pure and simple, 
without any speculative adjuncts. It 
would grant a life policy atthe age of 
35 for an annual premium of $26.35 a 
year, and at the end of ten years would 
cancel the policy and return $136 in cash 
together with such accumulated surplus as 
may have been credited in the mean while 
to the policy. Making a fair allowance 
for the accumulated surplus, the net cost 
of the policy per year for the ten years 
would be about $8.65 a year. Of course 
they grant policies payable in ten, fifteen 
and twenty payments, endowment insur- 
ance, etc. For any man who desires the 
pure, unadulterated, genuine article, we 
can confidently recommend the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life. . 


THE PHCENIX MUTUAL, 


The Phoenix Mutual of Hartford, Conn., 
is 41 years of age, having over $11,000,000 
in assets. There is every prospect that it 
will be able to carry out in the future ev- 
ery contract as it matures. The Company 
issued in 1864 a life policy for $5,000 pay- 
able in ten payments, the total amount of 
which were, less dividends, $1,475.69. The 
total dividends have averaged over 44 per 
cent. on the $2,630 total gross premiums, 
and the policy will continue to receive 
cash dividends so long as the owner lives, 
The Company issued a policy on the life 
plan for $10,000 in 1869 on which the 
yearly premium was $339.60; the premi- 
um additions to tle policy up to this time 
amount to $4,329, so that if the insured 
were to die now, his estate would receive 
$14,329, or a cash profit on the transaction 
of $7,197.40. 


THE STATE MUTUAL, 


The State Mutual Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., has heen doing 
a sound, conservative life insurance busi- 
ness for forty-five years. It will be no- 
ticed that this is about nine times the aver- 
age age of assessment associations. The 
Company is a very strong one financially, 
altho it is one of the smaller companies, 
and it is able to carry out any contracts 
which it may assume; in fact, we know of 
few companies that excel it in positive 
worth. This Cempany would be glad to 1s- 
sue athousand dollar life-rate endowment 
at the age of 35 for an annual premium of 
$26.50. It would agree in the policy to give 
at the end of ten years ($265 in premiums 
having been paid) a paid-up policy for 
$301, or it would agree to give $136.02 
if the policy were legally surrendered. 
At the age of twenty years, $530 in pre- 
miums having been paid, it would agree 
to give a paid-up policy of $579 or $335.30 
in cash. Under this last form, if the policy 
were continued for only twenty years, 
the average amount per year for the in- 
surance would be $9.74. These results 
are exclusive of dividends, which would, 
of course, reduce the cost very material- 
ly, a3 the dividends for 1889 were about 
$3.75 on a thousand dollars at age 35. It 
strikes us that this is certainly cheaper 
and more desirable in every wav than the 
sixty-day so-called insurance offered by 
the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Associa- 
tion Asa further example of what this 
Company has done, we would say that the 
veteran and well-known editor, Charles 
A. Dana, of the New York Sun, holds a 
policy of $5,000; and in 1889 this $5,000 
insurance cost $13.25 to carry, or $2.65 a 





thousand, 


THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL. 


The Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, would like to re- 
ceive proposals from our readers, at age 
35, to write a thousand-dollar policy at an 
annual premium of $2198, and would 
agree to pay at the end of twenty yeaisa 
surrender value of $247, or would give 
paid-up insurance for $522, making the 
net cost of the insurance $9.63 per year, 
or it would write an endowment policy 
for twenty years for $1,000 for an annual 
premium of $42.18 with a cash.surren- 
der value at the end of ten years of $327, 
making the cost of insurance $9.40 a year. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST CO, 


The Provident Life and Trust Company 
of Philadelphia (a most excellent Compa- 
ny, by the way, skillfully and cons°rva- 
tively managed, and having assets of up- 
wards of $16,000,000) issued in 1873 a pol- 
icy for $5,000 at age 22, payable at age 60 
or previous death, all premiums to be paid 
in ten years. The net amount paid on 
this policy was $1,924.50, and since 1882, 
when the payments were completed, it 
has produced an income of $312. This 
income is increasing from year to year, 
and is now two per cent. on the entire 
outlay. The insurance is still in force, 
and at the end of twenty years $5,000 wiil 
be paid or at or prior death. Insurance 
that insures like this with an investment 
feature is a desirable thing to have. 


THE HOME. 

It could hardly be expected that a reg- 
ular life insurance company would belie 
its own name, and it gives us pleasure to 
say that the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, has attained the fol- 
lowing results on one of its policies: The 
amount was $2,500, ordinary life policy. 
at the age of 33, distribution period, 15 
years, annual premium, $63.25. The 
total premiums paid for fifteen years 
were $948.75, and the Company returned 
in cash $777.03, leaving the net cost of the 
insurance $171.72, or an annual expense 
for $1,000 insurance of $4.58. It also is- 
sued a fifteen-year endowment policy toa 
gentleman in Philadelphia, aged 34, for 
$5,000, with the following results: The 
Company paid the policy-holder $5,919 41; 
the cost to the policy-holder was $4,718.25, 
leaving a profit to the policy-holder of 
$1 201 16. It would not take us very long 
to decide, if we were looking for life in- 
inrance, between a policy in the Home 
and a certificate in the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of New York. 

THE NATIONAL. 


The National Life Insurance Company, 
located away up in the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, does not make much noise in 
the world by such methods as using a full 
page of the New York Tribune in adver- 
tising its annual meeting. The Na- 
tional would write a regular life policy, 
age 35, and at the end of twenty years 
would guarantee a surrender value of 
$301.35, the total premiums paid having 
been $530, leaving the cost for insurance 
of $1,000 twenty years at $11.44 a year; 
from this would be deducted the dividends, 
which, according to the previous experi- 
ence of the Company, would reduce the 
yearly cost of $1,000 insurance to a little 
less than $4 a year. Certainly this is bet- 
ter than any assessment business we have 
ever heard of. 

THE MUTUAL, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. This Company, known the 
world over, is the giant of life insurance 
companies. We have no doubt that the 
Mutual Life will be in successful opera- 
tion so long as insurance will be needed. 
It issuesall approved forms of policies in 
order to suit the varying taste of people 
who wish insurance. In hundreds of 
cases its policies have returned more to 
the holder than their cost; this is, in fact, 
an every-day affair with them, They 
would offer one of their limited payment 
distribution policies, age 35, $1,000, pre- 
mium payable for twenty years, at an an- 
nual premium of $35, the total premium 
paid in twenty years being $700. At the 
end of twenty years they would give 
about $1,000 in cash for the return of the 
policy, or they would give a paid-up par- 





ticipating policy for $825, or they would 
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allow the holder to retain the original 
pohcy fully paid up, and would pay him 
$468 in cash. If a man wants regular life 
insurance, it strikes us that he would get 
it by applying to the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York. 

THE NORTHWESTERN. 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company which, as its name indi- 
cates, hails from the great West, would 
grant a policy for ten years, age 35, 
amount $1,000, the total premiums for the 
ten years amounting to $264.90. At the 
end of the ten years the cash value of the 
policy would be $230 35, leaving the ac- 
tual cost per year $3.44, or they would 
give a paid-up policy for about $590, 
payable at death. Possibly it may strike 
the average reader that a policy of insur- 
ance in a comp uy like the Northwestern 
Mutual, having assets of upward of thirty- 
seven millions of dollars, costing $3.44 a 
year, is fully as good as acertificate in the 
Mutual Reserve Fand Life Association for 
the same amount costing four times as 
much, We think the Northwestern would 
write a thousand-dollar policy, semi-ton- 
tine, twenty payment life policy at age 35 
for an annual premium of $34.01. It 
thinks it would be abie torepay in cash, 
at the end of twenty years, about $1,200. 
Their estimate of a paid-up policy at that 
time would be $2,263, or it would allow 
the holder to retain the original policy 
fully paid up and thinks it would be able 
to pay in cash about $600. 

THE MUTUAL OF KENTUCKY. 

Thousands of our readers have Southern 
interests and affiliations and prefer to in- 
sure their lives with a Southern life insur- 
ance company. For their benefit we call 
attention to the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Kentucky. One of the actual 
results of atwenty-year endowment policy 
in the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Kentucky isa policy for $5,000 issued at age 
26 for twenty years. The net amount of 
premiums paid was $3,639.31; the amount 
received from the Company at the end of 
twenty years was $5,103.70, being $1,464.- 
39 more than paid to-the Company, or an 
amount equivalent to a 44 per cent. in- 
vestment in addition to the insurance of 
$5,000 for twenty years without cost. Our 
readers will bear us out when we sag that 
this is a very excellent result. 








THE MANHATTAN. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York, one of our good, 
sound companies, would issue a twenty- 
year survivorship dividend policy, for 
$1,000, age 35, atan annual premium of $35 
a year. At theend of twenty years it 
would give the policy-holder his choice be- 
tween about $1,100 cash; ora paid-up poli- 
cy for $1,000 and about $574 in cash; or a 
paid-up policy of about $2,000, conditioned 
or a medical re-examination. This is in 
pretty strong contrast to the sixty-day 
stuff offered by the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life Association. 

THE UNITED STATES. 


The United States Life of this city is- 
sued on the 4th of March, 1850, its first 
policy for $2,000 at age 37. Toe holder 
has paid the annual premium ever since in 
full, $56.80 a year. His policy is now 
worth $3,020. This policy-holder was so 
well satisfied with his first venture that he 
secured two other policies at later dates 
in the same Company. The United 
States, in common with all of the regular 
life companies, pay their losses immedi- 
ately upon receipt of proofs of loss and 
without discount. 

THE BROOKLYN. 


The Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, would insure a man atage 
35 for $1,000 upon the payment of 
$41.94 a year, and at the end of twenty 
years the Company would pay himin cash 
$500, and a paid-up policy payable at his 
death for $500 together with full paid-up 
life insurance for the value of such profits 
as shall be apportioned to his policy on 
their cash value, The Brooklyn Life does 
not issue any tontine policies or any 
policies having that character in the re 
motest degree. Their belief is that life 
insurance should be either for the benefit 
of the insured and his family, as in the 








THE INDEPENDENT. 











case of an endowment policy, or for the 
sole benefit of the family of the person 
insured; and that no speculative feature 
should enter into life insurance in any 
way. 

THE WASHINGTON. 

The Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany of this city issued a policy in 1860 
for $5,000, on which premiums were paid 
to 1883, to the amount of $2,885.10. The 
dividends credited to it amounted to 
$1,818, leaving the actual cost $567.10, or 
an average cost of $4.72 per annum for 
each thousand dollars. The result of this 
policy is better by more than $1,600 than 
a similar investment for the same time in 
a savings bank at six per cent. compound 
interest. 

THE JOHN HANCOOK. 

The President of the first Congress of 
the United States has had the honor of hav- 
ing one of our best life insurance compa- 
nies named after him—the John Hancock 
Mutual of Boston. One would reasonably 
suppose, of course, that this Company 
could furnish a pretty good quality of in- 
surance and at the lowest rate. It would at 
age 35 issue a life policy of $1,000 at a pre- 
mium of $26.50; the surrender value at the 
end of ten years would be $115, leaving 
$150 less the dividends as the cost of the 
ten years’ insurance, or it would issue a 
twenty-year endowment, age 35, for $485; 
cash value at the end of ten years $382, 
balance $103, or $10.80 a year. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT. 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company of Newark, N. J., proud of its 
forty-five years’ record of uninterrupted 
success in furnishing pure life insurance, 
is a Company managed conservatively, 
economically and well. The Mutual Ben- 
efit issued in 1870 a twenty-year endow- 
ment policy for $1,000 at age 28, maturing 
in 1890. The premiums were payable 
during the first ten years only. The actual 
cost of the $1,000 policy at maturity at the 
end of the twenty years was only $497.55. 
With policies on the ordinary life plan, 
the Mutual Benefit has not only had re- 
markably favorable results, but still con- 
tinves to have them. One of these poli- 
cies was issued in 1871 at age 33 for $1,000, 
the total premiums for nineteen years 
amounting to $463.98. The cash dividends 
for the same time amounted to $121.23, 
leaving the net cost of this $1,000 policy 
for nineteen years only $342.75. Dr. 
Chauncey L. Mitchell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
well known to us for a score of years, had 
a five thousand dollar policy in the 
Mutual Benefit, upon which he paid pre- 
miums regularly for twenty-nine years. 
At the age of seventy-four years, being on 
his death-bed, and being unconscious of 
business matters his premium was not paid. 
The Company when applied to, and urged 
not to waive the forfeiture of the policy, 
replied that there was ‘‘ no forfeiture to 
waive,” as under its non-forfeiture system, 
altho the premium had not been paid 
the policy had been continued in full force. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


The Travelers Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn.,the home of sound life 
and fire insurance, offers to write a plain 
life policy for $1,000 at age 35 at an an- 
nual premium of $2128. If for any 
cause the owner wishes, at the expiration 
of twenty years, to close the transac- 
tion, the Company will give him extended 
term insurance for eleven years and four 
months, or they would give him a paid- 
up policy for $474, or they would pay him 
in cash $221. It will be noticed that the 
Travelers does not pay any dividends; 
but that its premium rates are les3 than 
those companies who do, and that it guar- 
antees results. The Travelers issues pure 
life insurance only free from every form 
of speculative interest. 


THE PENN MUTUAL. 


Philadelphia as a whole is voted a lit- 
tle slow; but it has one or two of the best 
life insurance companies in the coun- 
try, and one of them is the Penn 
Mutual. This Company issued in 1847, at 
age 26, a policy for $5,000, the annual 
premium being $105.50, The owner of 
the policy has paid 48 premiums amount- 
ing to $4,586.50, less dividends allowed him 





of $2,657.79, making the net cost of his 
policy $1,878.71. Thus his $5,000 policy 
has cost him an average annual payment 
of $48.69, which is $8.74 a thousand. Un- 
der the non-forfeitable rules of the Penn 
Mutual if the owner of this policy were 
unable to keep his policy in force, he 
would be entitled to .a full-paid policy 
for $3,975, being $2,096.29 more than his 
premium payments. Which is better, in- 
surance by the Penn Mutual or insur- 
ance—so called—by the Mutua] Reserve? 
In 1867 the Penn Mutual issued a twenty 
years endowment policy for $3,000 which 
matured in 1887; the total cash payments 
on this policy were $2,168.32. Allof the 
policies of the Penn Mutual are non- 
forfeitable. In case a policy-holder neg- 
glects to pay his premiums, through over- 
sight or design, his insuraace is carried 
on and his rights are full protected. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of Springfield, has been 
for thirty-eight years doing a conserva- 
tive and successful business in furnishing 
unadulterated, unmixed life insurance. 
The Company has assets of about $10,- 
500,000, and among insurance men is con- 
sidered one of the best of the smaller 
companies, The policies issued by the 
Massachusetts are substantially free from 
conditions after two years, and have in- 
dorsed upon them their cash value and 
value in paid up-insurance. Among other 
forms of policies issued by the Massachu- 
setts Mutual is the Twenty-payment Life. 
At age 35 the annual premium on 
a $1,000 policy to be paid for twenty 
years would be $34.20 or a total of $684. 
The cash value at end of twenty years 
would be $526:49, leaving the net cost of 
twenty years’ insurance $157.51 or $7.87 
per year. No account is taken in the 
above computation of the dividends 
which would reduce the cost of insurance 
to nearly nil, The Massachusetts Mutual 
issues endowment policies upon just 
about as favorable terms as the above. 
Any man can consider himself fortunate 
who holds a policy in this Company. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE, 


The New York Life is one of the “ Big 
Four.” Its assets roll up to $105,000,000 and 
its surplus to $15,600,000. We have never 
heard of any one asking if the New York 
Life was a good company or a safe one; 
for some reason or other it seems to be 
taken for granted. The New York Life 
does a large business in Tontine insur- 
ance, the essence of which is, in a few 
words, that during the life of the policy 
the holder pays his premium in full, al- 
lowing his dividends to remain with the 
Company. At the end of the Tontine pe- 
riod the reserve value of the policy is 
paid, together with dividends, or profits. 
In case of death previous to the termina- 
tion of the Tontine period the face of the 
policy only is paid. This form of insur- 
ance has proved very remunerative to 
many policy-holders. The New York has 
been one of the foremost in adopting new 
and desirable features, making life insur- 
ance more attractive by issuing simpler 
forms of policies, more specific as to re- 
sults, and by removing restrictions, such 
asthe clause making them void in case 
of suicide, change of occupation, resi- 
dence, travel beyond certain limits, etc. 


No savings bank ever yet organized can 
begin to compete in results with the New 
York Life, as one instance of many will 
show. During March last it paid a regu- 
lar life policy which was issued in 1850 
for $1,000. Premiums had been paid 
amounting to $1,082.40 less dividends of 
$449.89, leaving the net cost of the policy 
$632.51, or a profit of $367.49, after forty 
years’ protection. 

In view of what we have said it is in 
order to ask—What earthly reason is 
there for the existence of the Mutual Re- 
serve Fund Life Association? 











INSURANCE. 


WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York. 

W. A. Brewer, Jr., Prest. 
In thi - 
holders have the ad —_ 4 
2. ya ese. of ali 
oricitable wot » to 
eep their policies n 


lorce. 
See Charter. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


39 Years of Succesful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Brey policy-holder a mockpeltes and entitled to 
partici , distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 








January, 1889..........ceccce-sscseeecccseeee 1,386,184 87 

Total Marine Premiums,.........e00+« $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist aie 

1889, to 3lst December, 1889,....... . $4,144 943 1 18 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $705,957 75 


The Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 (0 

Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.. «eee» 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and ‘Bills Receivable. coos 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank. ......cccce seccccccsces cocccese 271,8.1 00 
Amount,. ++ $12, 107,576 a 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed aud paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is decifired on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issned on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 





J.D. iS, 

W. H. H. MOORE, HAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A. A. RAVEN, NU DENTON SMITH 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MACY, 

WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON W, HARD, 
WILLIAM EGROOT, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H.WEBB,' THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRay, IRA BURSLEY 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLE 
JOHN L. RIKER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE a GUSTAV AMSINCK 

Cc A. AM G. BOULTON 


HA 
JOHN D HEW RUSSE -H 
CHARLES sh BU URE: TT. JOSEPH AGOS' 
ENRY E. HAWLE GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MERSHALL, VERNON H. BROWN, 
TOHN D. orm. President, 
W. iH. H.M -— RE, uige-President, 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice-President 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, ‘Vice-President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts, 
ss " jo ee 
ETABILITIES nn 1728s oE8 92 
~ $2,436,189 189 73 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 


sued at the life rate premium. 
sannent Cash distributions are paid upon all 





*Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der a | na Ae insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pampble's, rates and values for any age senton ap- 
tion to the company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
308. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst, Sec. 
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CONNECTICUT GANERAL | Annual Statement 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsipenr, 
For the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





Assets, . . . . . . . . 


$136,401,328 02 





Increase in Assets, ‘é : ° 


vo a a 


Increase during year, ‘ hae 
Paid Policy-Holders, . . . 
Increase during year, ° . 
a _ 4 . . : 
Risks in force, . ‘ ‘ 


$10,319,174 46 


$48,388,222 05 

+ «© « «  « $565,949,933 92 
$83,824,749 56 
182,310 


_— 11,971 


. . . 


THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


state and Bond & Mortgage 


Real E Loans, . 
United States Bonds and other 8 ares x ° 


Loans on Collateral 
Cash in Banks and Trust 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


° e $69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 

p") $9,845,500 00 
at interest, . . $2,988,632 79 
and in transit,etc, $3,881,812 29 


$136,401,328 02 








Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/0), 


$126,744,079 58 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 








Year, A Lm oO +. = Assets. Surplus. 
1884, $34,681,420...... , 789,285...... $103,876,178 51.......$4,743,771 
1885. 46,507,139....... 368,981,441...... 108,908,967 51...... 5,012,634 
1886. . 56,832,719....... 909,208...... 114,181,963 24...... 5,643, 
1887... 9,457,468....... 427,628,933...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889 151,602,483...... e 949, 934,..... 136, 401, "328 Des oda 9,657,248 
New York, January 29th, 1890, 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, Henry W. Smirn, Cu 
Samuet D, Bascock, Rosert OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce S. Cor, Gerorce F, Baker, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy,| Jos, THompson, 
James C, HoLpen. UDLEY OLCOTT, 
ERMANN C. VON Post,| FrepERIC CROMWELL,| Ro 
ALEXANDER H, Rice, uLien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, OBERT SEWELL, 


Oxtver Harriman, 


ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


Gerorce B.uiss, 

Rurus W. Pecxnam, 
« Hopart HERRICK, 
mM. P. Dixon, 


Nicuoras C. Mies, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


S. Van RENSSELAER CrUGER, a. W. Aucuincioss, 


ARLES R, HENDERSON, HEODORE MorForp, 
WitiiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Pius, 
Wituiam D. WASHBURN, 
Stuyvesant Fisx, 
Avucustus D, JuiLuiarp, 
Cuaries E, Mitier, 
James W, Husrep, 


BERT A. GRANNISS, 


- « Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
EDWARD P, HOLD 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


- - - Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Casl.ier. 


EN, Assistant Cashier. 
. 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller, 


Mepicat Directors ' 


GUSTAVUS 8S, WINSTON, M.D. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE, M.D., 


E, J. MARSH, M.D. 





1890. 


NATIONAL 
_FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1890. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


E. G. RICUARDS, Sec’y. 


Head Office, 118 } Asylum St St., Hartford, Conn. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


FRED. S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLUSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
WM. SEXTON, Assistant Manager. 


| Office, 214 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 





STATEMENT, J ANUARY Ast, 1890. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all Cash, 
Funds Reserved to meet all L iabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, legal standard, 


° $1,000,000.00 
$785,058.87 t 890,422.35 











Unsettled Losses and other claims - - 105,363.48 
Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities, - - - - ___ 658,514.98 
TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890, - - - ° - $2, 443,937.33 
THE " 
AMERI- NIAGARA 
CAN Fire Insurance Company, 
FIRE 135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
INSUR- ANIZED 
ANCE Semi-Annual "Statement pg lst, 1890. 
CASH CAPITAL... RE Fae $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance............. Lge “33 $+ 
Philadelphia [ey Med for all othe r T Habiilities. seoee “Ss 5 
EIGHTIETH aon STATEMENT. adiccunyecesccdeese enssceses ¢ 202 OF 
pe eT $2,490,654 02 o2 
nsurance and allother claims 181,733,053 Policy-holders in this sargaat heen tuna Makes. 
aranties of 


TOFAL ASSETS, Januar Ee Y 


2,642,669 97 
THOMAS . MONTGO » eae 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850, (39 YEARS.) 1889. 





General Agents and Cauvassers wauved for desir- 
able territory, to whom permanent emp’oyment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address 

JAMES M. MCLEAN, President. 
J.L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. « 
H, B. STOKES, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary, 


under the 
NEW YORK aS FETY FUND LAW. 
TER NOTMAN, President. 


F. GOODRICH. Vice-President. 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. GEO.C © HOW E, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January ist, 1890. 
PPA B Twas 222.0. SOS TIt 88 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$855,593 46 46 


Cash surrender values stated in every poli 
ranteed by the Massachussetts Non Forfeiture 


faw 
WEW YORK QF EUBLASS Pa I, 








Life Insurance Company, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1890, $1,960,482 49 
Liabilities, . + « 1,484,802 70 


Surplus to Policy-holders, $475,679 70 





Thomas W. Russell, Pres't. 
F. V. Hudson, Sec’y. 


1850. 1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H - BURFORD, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, retary. 
A. WHEEL WHIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 














7 y REE ‘Omics. 








ECURITY FROM LOSS BY BURGLARY, 
ROBBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Philadelphia, 
IN ITS . 


NEW MARBLE FiRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL......ccccccccces: cocsseccscssccssces $2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS....- poeecsccccesococooooscssoooosecs 2,000,000 00 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every descri 

tion. jaciading BONDS 

ELR S, etc., taken for SAFE KEE 

SPECIAL. GUARANTY. A T THE LOWEST RATES. 

VAULT DOORS RDED D BY THE YALE AND 
ant! AGL T IME LOCKS. 

, SAFES INSIDE ITS 


$15 to $75, according to 


uppe 

vaults for si0. "Rooms d desks joining vaults pro- 
vided for Safe Hente Ng = » 
EPOSITS OF F MONEY RECEIVED ON 


IN 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
MODERATE CHARGE, 

y acts IS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 

TOR an UA RDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 

CUTES TRUSTS of every description,from the Courts, 
Corporations, and Individuals. 

,UST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS are kept 

apart from the assets of — Company. 

ae additional secur’ the Company has a Special 

$1, 000, primarily responsible e for 





STEPHEN A. ALDWELL. a ™ 
— B. GEST, “Wice-President, and in charge of 


e Trust Department. 
ROBERT PATTER: Treas. and Sec. 
CHARLES ee a Assistant Treasurer. 
&. L. WRIGHT, Jr.., ‘Assista: oa retary. 
DIRE 
Btephen A. Caldwell, 


oTO 
Tonia B. gent, 
Edward W. Clark, Edward 


Henry C. Gi Thomas McKean, 
William H. Merrick, C. A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt. 





Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OFFICES, (NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY, 
Continental ; Brooklyn, cor.Courtand Montagne Sts. 
Buildings. ¢ and No. 106 Broadway, E. 


Reserve for re-insurance.... $2,470,343 24 


Reserveample for all claims 275,726 78 
Capital paid in in Cash...... 1,000,000 00 
Net Brurplees...........cccceceee 1,471,703 89 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1890 $5,217,773 91 


This Company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law, 

















esa 

WM. L. ANDREW wM. 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWA RD. MARTIN 
HIKAM BARNEY, KICHARD A. MoCURDY, 
GEORGE BLISS LEXANDER E. 
CHARLES H. BOOTH, ALFRED RAY 
HENRY C. BOWEN, M. M, RICHARDS, 
JOHN CLAFL OHN L. RIKER, 
JOHN H. EARLE ENRY F. SPAULDING 
JAMES FRASER WiLLIAM H. SWAN, 
AURELIUS B. HULL, LAWRENCE TURNORE, 

{. H. HURLBUT THEO. F. VAIL, 
BRADISH JOHNSON J. D. VERMILYE, 

H. LAMPORT, JACOB WENDELL 





F. C. MOORE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 
HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 

Sec’y Agency Dept. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dept. 





EDWARD LANNING, 48s’t Secy. 





Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Soczety 


may be obtained on ap- 
plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 


SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$631,010,606. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
miums paid, with 
compound interest of 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 
per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society also issuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable INVEST- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extant. 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash o 
may be extended at 
enterest. 


> Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest, 
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Old and Young. 


OWEN ROE’S VOW. 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, 


LORD TALBOT rode at even forth 
With fifty merry men, 

And as the darkness lower fell, 
Swept through the Wizard’s Glen. 


Through straight ravine, past treacherous 
bog, 
Their steps to safely guide, 
A peasant, in a russet coat, 
Rode by Lord Talbot’s side. 


No sound was heard but tramp of hoofs, 
When sudden, left and right, 

Broke forth with startling discord there, 
The voices of the night. 


Pierced through the somber shade around 
The hooting of the owl; 

And in the distance far was heard 
The wild wolf’s fearful howl. 


** These ominous sounds,” Lord Talbot said, 
* Are not for us, I know; 

They bode the fall of him and his, 
The outlaw, Owen Roe. 


** Too long a terror to the Pale, 
His course will soun be ran; 

We'll root the breed, and scotch the seed, 
Before to-inorrow’s sun— 


** Both him and his, the comely wife, 
The children young and fair, 

The very babe that hugs the breast; 
Nor sex, nor age, we’ll spare.”’ 


**T know, Lord Talbot,’’ quoth the guide, 
“Your lordship’s manner well; 

And how, a score of years ago, 
Your wrath on wretches fell, 


** The band of Cormac Roe O’Neil, 
A hundred gallant men, 

With you four times their number met 
Within the Wizard’s Glen. 


* One-third your men you lost that day; 
One-half of his were slain; 

You promised ‘grace’ if they would yield— 
The terms they made were plain. 


“ A little space beyond it is— 
We'll reach ere long the place 

Where Cormac and hissons were killed, 
Exempted from the ‘grace.’ 


** You spared the wife, but when she begged 
Her son’s lives, bending low, 

At least the fair-haired youngster there, 
You sternly answered ‘ No!’ 


“ She saw them die on gallows tree, 
And said: ‘ For this, thy sin, 

I have another son, who’ll wash 
His hands thy blood within.’ ”’ 


“You know the tale ?’’ Lord Talbot cried, 
As quick his rein he drew; 

** None heard the woman’s words save me; 
Who, peasant, then are you ?” 


He raised his good sword as he spake, 
And smote, but missed his mark; 
The peasant swerved his horse aside, 

And vanished in the dark. 


What sound is that ? The raven’s cry! 
Whoever yet had heard 

Within the murky gloom of night, 
The croaking of the bird ? 


That was the cry of Owen Roe— 
The signal of his wrath: 

The men-at arms their horses reined 
Within the narrow path, 


For sudden came, in front and rear, 
A mass of eager foes, 

And these, within the rock-walled gorge, 
Upon the horseman close. 


* A wall of pikes, before, behind, 
Steep cliffs on either hand— 

“* Stand steady! strike the rascal kerns !’’ 
Was Talbot’s vain command. 


As well strike wasps upon the wing, 
As men in such a space; 

As one went down ten others came, 
Eager to fill his place. 


Great rocks were hurled from hights above, 
Came thrusts of pikes below; 

And vainly the beleaguered men, 
Dealt fiercely blow on blow. 


Not one of all the men-at arms 
Who rode at eve of day, 

Hemmed in, and barred on every side, 
Escaped the fatal fray. 


Lord Talbot there alone was left; 
** Come on, vile knaves!’’ cried he. 
“ Stay !’”’ said a voice; “‘you’ve dealt with 
them: 
Their leader leave to me !’’ 


With that a form came from the dark, 
Fall-armed from top to toe 

“ You asked just now who I mi,zht be; 
Learn I am Owen Roe, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


And racks this heart of mine; 
It will not cease till I have washed 
My hands in blood of thine.” 


Quick there a dozen torches blazed, 
Not one who held them stirred— 
As moveless they as cliffs around, 
And no one spake a word. 


No sound to break the stillness there, 
Except the clash of steel, 

So stern was each, and scant of speech, 
Intent their blows to deal. 


There stood the living men at bay, 
The living men around, 

And, in their ghastly stillness there, 
The dead men on the ground, 


Lord Talbot’s treacherous weapon broke; 
Its fragments flew apart, 

As Owen’s blade relentlessly 
Pierced through his foeman’s heart. 


Then, thrusting in the welling blood 
His hands, he bathed them both— 

* Now, mother, rest in peace,’’ he said, 
** Thy son has kept his oath.” 


Since then four hundred years have gone; 
Yet glooms the Wizard’s Glen; 

But never has that lonely spot 
Seen deed of blood again. 


Nettles and night-shade grow therein; 
Moss forms on tree and stone; 

But where Lord Talbot’s blood was spilled, 
The grass has never grown. 


And whoso watches in the place, 
That same night of the year, 

The spectral torches’ light may see, 
The clash of blades may hear. 


”™ 
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A MODERN HERO. 
BY EVALENA J, FRYER. 





“To the Memory of Michael Rooney, this 
simple stone was erected by his Fellow-Work- 
men.” 

THOSE words you may read any day 
upon a plain white slab in a cemetery in 
one of our large cities. But you might 
read them a hundred times without guess- 
ing -at the little tragedy they indicate, 
without knowing the humble romance 
which ended with the placing of that 
stone above the dust of one poor and hum- 
ble man. 

In his shabby jucket and mud-laden 
brogans, he was scarcely an attractive 
object as he walked into Mr, Camp’s great 
tin and hardware shop one day, and pre- 
sented himself at the counter with: 

“Tve been tould ye advertised for 
hands, yer honor.” 

* Fully supplied, my man,” said Mr. 
Camp, not lifting his head from his ac- 
count book. 

‘Td work faithful, sir, and take low 
wages till I could do betther, and I’d learn 
—I would that.” 

It was an Irish brogue, and Mr, Camp 
had declared that he never would employ 
an incompetent hand. Yet the tone at- 
tracted him. He turned briskly and with 
his pen behind his ear he addressed the 
man who was only one of fifty who had 
answered his advertisement that morn- 
ing for four workmen: 

** What makes you expect to learn fast- 
er than other folks? Are you any smart- 
er?” 

** T'll not say that,” said the man, ‘but 
I'd be wishing to; that ’ud make it easier.” 

** Are you used to the work?” 

** ve done a bit of it.” 

** Much ?” 

**No, yer honor; I’ll teil no lie; but I 
know a bit about tins.” 

‘You are too old for an apprentice, 
and you’d be in the way, I calculate,” 
said Mr. Camp, looking at the brawny 
arms. Besides, I know your countrymen 
—lazy fellows who never do their best. 
No, I’ve been taken in by Irish hands be- 
fore, and I won’t have another.” 

‘*The Virgin will have to be afther 
bringing ’em over in her two arms, thin,” 
said the man, despairingly, ‘“‘for I’ve 
tramped all day for the last fortnight, and 
niver a jobcan I get, and that’s the last 
penny I have, yer honor, and it’s but a 
half one.” 

As he spoke, he spread his palm open 
and displayed an English half-peuny. 

‘* Bring whom over ?” asked Mr, Camp, 

arrested by the odd speech as he turned 

away. 





* Who are they ?” 

“The wan’s me wife, the other me 

child,” said the man, ‘Oh, sir, jist thry 

me. How’ll I bring ’em over to me if no 

one will give mea job? I want to be airn- 

ing, and the whole big city seems aginst 

it, and me with arms like thim.” He 

bared his arms to the elbow as he spoke, 

and Mr. Camp looked at them and then 

at his face. 

“Till hire you for a week,” he said; 

“and now, as it’s noon, go down into the 

kitchen and ask the girl to give you your 

dinner—a hungry man can’t work.” 

And with an Irish blessing the new 

hand obeyed, while Mr. Camp went up- 

stairs to his own meal. 

Rooney worked hard and actually learn- 

ed fast. At the end of the week he was 

engaged permanently, and soon was the 

best workman in the shop. He was a 

great talker, but not fond of drink nor of 

wasting money. As his wages grew he 

hoarded every penny, and wore the same 

shabby clothes in which he had made his 

first appearance, 

**lvery cent I spend,” he said one day, 

‘** puts off the bringing Nora and Jamesy 

over. Better no coat to me back than no 

wife and boy by me fireside; and anyhow, 

its slow work saving.” 

It was slow work, but he kept at it. 

Other men, thoughtless and full of fuu, 

tried to make him drink, coaxed him to 
accompany them to places of amusement 
or to share in their Sunday frolics. All 
in vain. Rooney liked fun; liked com- 
panionship; but he would not delay that 
long looked-for bringing of Nora over, 
and he was not *‘ mane enough ” to accept 
favors of others which he would not re- 
pay. He kept on his way, a martyr to his 
one great wish, living on little, working 
at night on any extra job by which he 
could earn a trifle, and talking to any one 
who would listen of his one great hope, 
and of Nora and little Jamesy. 

At first the men, who prided themselves 
on being all Americans and on turning 
out the best work in the city, made a sort 
of butt of Rooney and his Irish ways. 
But he won their hearts at last, and when, 
one day, mounting on a workbench, he 
shook his little bundle, wrapped in a red 
handkerchief before their eyes, and 
shouted: ‘‘ Look, boys, I’ve got the whole 
at last; I’m goin’ to bring Nora and 
Jamesy over at last!” all felt a sympathy 
in his joy, and each grasped his brawny 
hand in cordial congratulations. 

They parted in a merry mood, most of 
the men going to comfortable homes. 
But Rooney’s resting-place was a poor 
lodging-house, where he shared a garret 
with four other men; and in the joy of 
his heart the poor fellow exhibited his 
handkerchief with his hard-earned sav- 
ings tied up in a hard wad in the middle, 
before he put it under his pillow and fell 
asleep. When he awakened in the morn- 
ing he found his treasure gone. Some 
villain had robbed him. 

At first Rooney would not believe it 
lost; he searched every corner of the 
room, shook his quilt and blanket, and 
begged those about him to “ quit joking 
and give it back.” But at last he realized 
the truth. 

‘*Is any man that bad that’s thaved 
from me?” he asked. ‘ Boys, is any man 
that bad ?” 

And some one answered: ‘‘ No doubt of 
it, Rooney; it’s stole.” 

Then Rooney put his head down on his 
hands and wept. It seemed more than he 
could bear—to have Nora and the child 
put months away from him again. 

But when he went to work that day it 
seemed to all who saw him that he had 
picked up a new determination; his hands 
were never idle. At noon he scratched 
out a letter, blotted and very strangely 
scrawled, telling Nora what had hap- 
pened; and the men noticed that he had 
no meat with his dinner. Indeed, from 
that moment he lived on bread, potatoes 
and cold water, and worked as few men 
ever worked before; it grew to be the 
talk of the shop, and every one wanted to 
help Rooney. Jobs were thrown in his 

way; kind words and friendly wishes 
helped him mightily; but no power could 
make him share the food or drink of any 





‘* Jist Nora and Jamesy,” 
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charity to him. Still he was helped 
along. A present from Mr. Camp at pay- 
day set Nora, as he said, ‘‘a week near- 
er.” The little hoard grew faster than 
the first. At last, before he hoped it, he 
was able to say: ‘“‘I’m going to bring 
them over,” and to show his handker- 
chief, in which, as before, he tied up his 
earnings—this time, however, only to his 
friends. Cautious among strangers, he 
hid his treasure, and kept his vest but- 
toned over it night and day until the tick- 
ets were bought and sent. Then every 
man, woman and child capable of hearing 
or understanding knew that Nora and the 
baby were coming. . 

The days flew by and brought at last a 
letter from his wife. ‘“‘ She would start as 
he desired, and she was well and so was the 
boy, and might the Lord bring them safe 
to each other’s arms and bless those who 
had been so kind to him.” That was the 
substance of the epistle that Rooney 
proudly assured the men that Nora wrote 
herself. She had lived at service as a girl 
with a certain good old lady who had 
given her an education the items of which 
Rooney told upon his fingers: ‘‘ The 
radin’, that’s one; and the writin’, that’s 
three; and moreover she knows all a 
woman can.” Thenhelooked at the men 
and asked: ‘* Do ye wondther the time 
seems long between me an’ her, boys ?” 
So it was Nora at the dawn of day, Nora 
at noon and Nora at night, until the news 
came that the ‘“* Kathleen” had come to 
port. It happened on a holiday afternoon, 
and half a dozen men were ready to go 
with Rooney to the steamer and give his 
wife a welcome. Her little home was 
ready; Mr. Camp’s own servant had put it 
in order. 

** She hadn’t the loike of that in the ould 
counthry,” said Rooney, when all was 
arranged, ‘‘ but she’ll know how to kape 
it tidy.” 

At last the dock was reached; a crowd 
of vehicles blockaded the street; a troop 
of emigrants came throngiug up; fine 
cabin passengers were stepping into cabs; 
drivers and porters were shouting in the 
usual manner. Nora would wait on board 
for her husband—he knew that. 

The little group made their way into the 
vessel, and Rooney searched fer the two 
so dear tu him, patiently at first, but by 
and by growing anxious and excited. 

** Why don’t you ask the captain ?” sug- 
gested one, and Rooney jumped at the 
thought. Ina few moments he stood be- 
fore a portly, rubicund man, who nodded 
to him kindly. 

** Pm looking for me wife, yer honor,” 
said Rooney, ‘‘ and I can’t find her; I bade 
her wait for me.” 

‘* Women don’t always do as they are 
bid, you know,” said the captain. 

** Nora would,” said Rooney, ‘“‘ but may- 
be she didn’t come.” 

At the name of Nora the captain start- 
ed. In a moment he asked, ‘‘ What is 
your name ?” 

‘* Mike Rooney, sir.” 

** And your wife’s was Nora ?”’ 

‘* That’s her name, and the boy with her 
is Jamesy, yer honor.” 

The captain looked at Rooney and then 
said: ** Sit down, my man; I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.” 

‘* She’s left behind ?’ asked Rooney. 

** She sailed with us,” said the captain. 
**My man we all have our trials; God 
sends them, Yes, Nora started with 
us.” 

Rooney said nothing. He was looking at 
the captain, now white to the lips. 

‘It’s been a sickly season; we had ill- 
ness on board---the cholera,” said the cap- 
tain. ‘Many died—many children. 
When we were half-way here your boy 
was taken sick—” 

* Jamesy!” gasped Rooney. 

‘“‘His mother watched him night and 
day,” the captain went on, ‘and we did 
ali we could; but at last he died, only one 
of many. There were five buried that 
day.” ; 

Rooney groaned. 

“Keep up if you can, my man” said 
the captain. ‘‘ That night Nora was taken 
ill also, very suddenly; she grew worse 

fast. In the morning she called me to 
her and said: ‘ Tell Rooney I died think- 











other workman; that seemed a sort of 
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And, my man, she never said anything 
more; in an hour she was gone.” 

Rooney had risen; he stood up trying 
to steady himself, looking at the captain 
with dry eyes; then, turning to his friends, 
he said: ‘* Boys, I’ve got me death,” and 
dropped to the deck like a log. 

They raised him and bore him away. 
They carried him to the little bed which 
had been made ready for Nora, wearied 
with her long journey. There at last he 
opened his eyes. Mr. Camp bent over 
him, and the room was full of Rooney’s 
fellow-workmen. 

‘* Better, Rooney ?” asked Mr. Camp. 

“A dale betther,” said Rooney; “ it’s 
easy now. I'll be with her soon. And 
look ye, Masther, I’ve learnt one thing— 
God’s good. He wouldn’t let me bring 
Nora over, but he’s taking me over to 
her—and Jamesy—over the river. Don’t 
you see it, and her a-standin’ on the other 
side ?” 

And with these words Rooney stretched 
out bis arms, Perhaps he did see Nora— 
Heaven only knows—and so he died. 


oo 


MAY. 


BY LUCY E, TILLEY. 








WHoM seek ye, Warder, at such eager pace? 

And swift he answered: ‘* From strong 
guarded place 

The fairest Month of all the year, this day, 

On weyward fancy bent hath stol’n away. 

This strange enchanted power she doth pos- 
sess, 

That wheresoever her light feet do press 

Swift every living thing deth bud and blow; 

And where she lingers I evelong shall 
know. 

For by the yellow daffodils aflame 

And by the lilac blooms, she this way 
came.”’ 


The Warder vanished down the budding 
way, 

When lo, from ‘neath the daffodils, fair 
May 

Crept from her hiding, and with either 
hand 

Flung drifts of apple blossoms through the 
land. 

MEDINA, OBTO. 





“THE GRAND MONSTER COMBI- 
NATION.” 


BY ANNIE BRONSON KING, 





ONE morning an Old Gentleman heard 
aknock at his door,and when he had 
opened it there stood a Small Boy. Now 
the Old Gentleman was in truth almost 
as old as this nineteenth century of ours, 
and his hair was as white as if the snows 
of all the winters had settled upon it, but 
his face was so pink, and white and bis 
eyes so gentle and loving and blue that 
the Small Boy was not at all afraid, but 
looked straight up into his face and said: 

** Us boys want to know if you’ll rent 
us your barn for a Show, if you please?” 

‘*For a what?’ said the Old Gentle- 
man, quite taken aback, for you see he 
wasn’t in the habit of renting his barn to 
anybody, and least of all to small boys, 
who are not usually in the line of large 
business undertakings; and this boy was 
so particularly small that his head did not 
come much above the knee of a tall man. 

‘‘Fora Show,” repeated the Small Boy — 
and then seeing that he was not under- 
stood, he added, tho it was almost more 
than he could comprehend that there 
should be any any one who did not know 
what a ‘“ Show” meant—‘“‘a place for us 
fellows to perform in and have our wild 
animals, bears and tigers and rhiernocer- 
oses and chariot races,” 

‘*Bless my soul,” said the Old Gentle- 
man, “‘ what do you suppose I’d do with 
bears and tigers in my barn? I couldn’t 
have them there on any account.” 

‘*Oh!” rejoined the boy sadly, for he 
did not understand the twinkle in the Old 
Gentleman’s eyes, ‘‘ they ain’t real ones, 
they’re only make believes, the rhi-ernoc- 
eros, you know, is just a little red calf 
with a hump tied on her back; and we’ve 
only got yellow dogs for lions; but they 
do roar considerable,” he added, more 
brightly; ‘“‘ we’ve found out a way to stir 
’em up. We won’t do any hurt, our ani- 
mals are all in cages,” he went on, eager- 
ly. 

** Well,” said the Old Gentleman, *‘ you 
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must tell me why you want to have the 

Show, and particularly why you want to 

have it in my barn, before I make up my 

mind.” 

** All right,” returned the visitor. ‘‘ Us 

boys have had a good many shows, so 

we're pretty well up in ’em; but we never 

expected to havea great big fellow like 

this one, until Jim Bennett—he’s one of 

the best boys in our class at school, you 
know—fell down and broke his leg. His 
folks are pretty poor, and there's lots of 
things he’d oughter have that he hasn’t 
got. Miss Triplett, that’s our teacher, 
talked to us about it, and asked us if we 
wouldn’t like to work and make a little 
money tu buy something for him. She 
suggested we might run errands; but you 
see there ain’t much money in that, folks 
want it done so awful cheap, or much fun 
either. We was talkin’ it over when Ted 
Lewis called out, ‘ Fellows, let’s have a 
Show, and sell our tickets for money, not 
pins.’ You see we generally sell our tick- 
ets for ten pins, and then our mothers 
give us five cents a hundred for them, but 
lately they won’t take any that’s rusty or 
bent, and they’re pretty much all that 
sort, because we generally pick ’em up off 
the floor. First thing we agreed was that 
every fellow had got to buy his own ticket 
and pay five cents down for it whether 
he was in the Show or not: we’ve had 
enough of dead heads; six fellows prom- 
ised to buy tickets on the spot.” 

By this time the Old Gentleman was 
a good deal interested, and so he said: 

‘“* But why do you want my barn? it 
isn’t any better than a great many 
others.” 

‘* Oh yes it is,” cried the visitor; ‘‘there 
ain’t a barnyard going that’s got what 
you’ve got in yours.” 

** Indeed,” said the Old Gentleman; “ I 
wasn’t aware of that, what is it pray ?” 

‘““Not know that you’ve got a circus 
ring, a regular old circus ring in your 
barnyard,” almost shouted the Small Boy. 
“‘Oh,if we could have that, we could have 
the most splendid chariot race; but then,” 
he added, regretfully, ‘‘the fellows were 
afraid you'd ask pretty high for it on that 
account, and I s’pose you’d have to be- 
cause it’s such a big thing.” 

‘*And what would you call pretty 
high?” 

‘* Oh, that wouldn’t do for me to say at 
all,” rejoined the little visitor. 

‘* Well, then,” said the Old Gentleman, 
‘*suppose you make me an offer of the 
| very highest terms you could afford to 
pay for the use of my barn and the circus 
ring, for a day, or what there is left of it, 
for the ring was made years ago and it 
must be pretty well grass grown by this 
time.” 

While the Old Gentleman was talking 
thus leisurely, the Small Boy was in a 
perfect ecstasy of anxiety, and his eyes 
stood straight out of his head when he 
said, with certain short gasps for breath: 

‘The fellows said, I might offer you 
eleven cents and two free tickets; but I’m 
afraid you could’nt afford to do it for 
that, you’d have to ask pretty high for 
both of them.” 

The Old Gentleman seemed lost in 
thought for a while, and then he said 
slowly: 

**T think I could afford to let you have 
it for that, on account of the free tick- 
ets.” 

‘* Oh, thank you very much,” cried the 
boy: ‘‘I must be goin’ for the fellows are 
waitin’ round the corner.” 

‘* Wait a minute,” said the Old Gentle- 
man, ‘** there’s one thing more; do you 
think, on account of the lowness of the 
terms, you could afford to kiss me good- 
by ad 

** Of course I could;” and very much re- 
lieved was the Small Boy to think that 
nothing more valuable than kisses was ex- 
pected, and he climbed into the Old Gen- 
tleman’s lap, and gave him such a hug- 
ging that his creditor considered the en- 
tire debt liquidated. After the little fel- 
low had gone, he came running back to 
say: 

**I s’pose I better tell you the animals 
will roar pretty loud; will that make it 
cost any more ?” 

** No,” said the Old Gentleman, slowly; 





*¢ T won’t raise the price on that account.” 











The boys soon discovered that the idea 
of having such alarge Show during term 
time did not commend itself at school or 
at home, and so they were ready to listen 
to the advice of their older sisters, who 
told them that the only way they could 
hope for success was by having unusually 
good recitations. They all tried, but 
sometimes the uppermost idea in their 
minds would come to light, as when one 
of the managers was required to give the 
mineral products of Ohio, and he made 
answer: ‘‘ Bears, lions and rhi-ernocero- 
ses.” 

Every boy who ever managed a Show— 
that is to say every boy of wit and wis- 
dom in our country—can fancy to himself 
what preparations were to be made. 
When a deputation of boys went to in- 
vite Jim to attend the entertainment—for 
he had so far recovered that he could be 
lifted into a carriage—they found that the 
Old Gentleman having discovered where 
he lived had been to see him carrying sun- 
dry nice things and had promised to take 
him himself. 

Jim was, of course, entirely ignorant 
of the purpose of the Show, but he en- 
tered into it with great zest and, lying on 
his lounge, devised more than one side- 
splitting joke; and he it was who planned 
the appearance of the leopard in the me- 
nagerie—indeed, it might be said that Jim 
invented the leopard. The possibility of 
heiping even this little was a great pleas- 
ure to him, for Jim had felt his imprison- 
ment as only a great strong boy could; 
but now that the fellows dropped in to 
talk it over every afternoon he was much 
happier. 

When the eventful day arrived there 
was much hurrying and skurrying of 
small feet within the barn, mingled with 
subdued roars from the animals who did 
not appear to have received the power as 
a gift from Nature but had rather to ac- 
quire it and were bent upon practicing up 
to the last moment. Once in a while 
there rose a cheerful cock-a-doodle-doo 
followed by a prodigious flapping of 
wings. There were also sounds which 
indicated the presence of prairie dogs to 
the expectant audience without, which 
consisted of all the boys of the B Grade, 
many of those, indeed all who had been 
able to secure the requisite means, from 
C, while not a few had condescended 
from the dizzy eminence of A to view the 
Show. All who could were intent upon 
reading the program written upon a 
large sheet of brown paper and pasted 
upon the side of the barn. 

Grande monster Combynation SHOW. 

Gratest Display of Anymals 
in the Western Hemisphear. 
The Roring bengall LION. 
The MAN-EATER from ceylon 
(etes a MAN a day) 

King Of the Dessert—THE BUFALO. 
Poler BEAR. 
RHINOCEROSES from afriky. 
Immence Foawls From asia. 
striped leperds. 

Prayrie DOGS 
CHARIOT race in The 
MAGKNIFICENT WRING. And PURces- 
SION. 

When the program had been duly dis- 
cussed the audience became impatient, 
and proceeded to pound upon the doors 
with their fists, and to indicate in other 
ways their disposition to enjoy a more 
intimate acquaintance with the animals. 
Just at this time up drove a roomy old 
carriage, which was found to contain the 
Old Gentleman and a something wrapped 
in a red shawl, that was carefully lifted 
out by the driver and placed in a wheel- 
chair, which happened, most unaccount- 
ably, to be standing near by the gate. 

The something proved to be Jim; and 
the boys, when they discovered him, 
gave him three cheers and “ a tiger.” 

And then, when every one was looking 
at Jim, wide open flew the barn-doors; 
and there issued from those roomy depths 
such a mingling of blood-curdling noises 
that, as one of the boys expressed it, ‘it 
made every hair on your head stand 
up like a Jew’s harp.” Everyhody was 
wild to get in; but the boys all stood back 
until Jim’s chair had passed the thresh- 
old and the Old Gentleman had followed 
him. And O, what a moment it was 





when ‘the Old Gentleman stepped up to 
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the ticket-seller and dropped into his 
hands several silver pieces of a circum- 
ference that suggested—but no, it could 
not be. Perhaps, however, they might 
be quarters; and all who looked on 
adopted this delightful conviction when 
they saw how limp the ticket-seller be- 
came, and how the Old Gentleman entire- 
ly refused any change. 

As Jim entered the barn, the Band, 
which consisted of three boys, each of 
whom wore the most delightfully baggy 
trousers of red, and a blue fez, began to 
play and sing: 

“ The boys are on the monkey’s cage, 

The Band begins to play, 
The lions and the tigers rage, 
You'd better keep away.” 

The music seemed to exert all the 
charm the poets would have us believe 
over the savage breast, for not an animal 
roared while it lasted; but as soor as it 
was through the noise began again. 

Jim’s chair stopped first at the stall where 
the buffalo was secured. He was very 
large, and his broad back being turned 
toward the audience the sight was im- 
pressive; but in a moment strange 
changes began to take place under his 
shaggy coat, by which the hump appeared 
first in one place and then in another. 
The surprise which this would have nat- 
urally occasioned was somewhat allayed 
by murmurs in suppressed boyish tones, 
which indicated to the wise Jim that all 
was not well with the buffalo’s interior 
arrangements, and so he discreetly asked 
to be taken further on; for Jim knew by 
experience that it was hard to keep one’s 
self ‘‘humped up,” tho he sadly won- 
dered whether heshould ever play that or 
any other part again. 

But nobody could be sad-hearted and 
look upon the Bengal lion. He was con- 
fined behind bars of wood, for in truth his 
cage was a chicken-coop. The Bengal 
lion was known in the society in which 
he ordinarily moved as Ted Lewis’s yellow 
dog. He was gifted by nature with curl- 
ing yellow locks, which had been care- 
fully shaven from his body, leaving his 
head to start therefrom with a wild lux- 
uriance of mane. A hole had been in- 
geniously bored through the coop, and 
this permitted the attendant in the rear 
to poke him often with a long stick, 
which, together with the roaring of the 
other animals, sometimes excited the 
monarch of the desert to a becoming 
frenzy. 

The Man-eater revealed himself to Jim’s 
initiated eyes as an old Tabby of great 
size, borrowed for the occasion, and ex- 
cited to wrath by means concealed from 
the audience, but supposed by Jim to be 
not disconnected with the projection on 
one ide of the cage of a small boot which 
jerked often, as tho attached to some 
movable body. 

It took the audience a long while to 
identify the ‘‘ leperd,” and Jim laughed 
long to himself. For the leoprad was 
just a brown spaniel whose glossy coat 
had been striped with yellow by an in- 
genious brush. The boys had tried every 
way to induce the dog to hold up his ears, 
but in vain; nor could any way be de- 
vised by which to support them, so that 
in spite of its magnificent coat the leopard 
was felt to be a failure, which had, no 
doubt, a good deal to do witb his silence, 
for he was the quietest of the animals, 
But the baby rhinoceros had no sach 
fault; for, frightened by the confusion, 
the poor little beast was plunging at its 
stake in an agony of terror. The rhinoc- 
eros had been put in the darkest corner, 
for the hump on its back had displayed 
a tendency to ‘** wobble” from the first. 
Its cries were so loud that the Showman, 
who accompanied Jim on his rounds, 
took occasion to remark that the baby 
rhinoceros had a voice which resembled 
that of a little calf, whereat everybody 
but himself laughed. : 

The Old Gentleman was obliged to sit 
down many times during his pilgrimage 
The buffalo amused him ; but at the sight 
of the Bengal lion he laughed so long and 
loud that even the roars of all the beasts 
could not drown the sound. 

At last the procession approached the 
cagé, or rather the stall, where were 








confined the ‘‘ Immense Fowls from asia.” 
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In spite of their great wings no one seem- 
ed anxious lest they should fly away ; for 
they were not confiued at all. Their bod- 
ies were black, and so were their prodig- 
ious beaks. There seemed to be almost a 
human rivairy between them as to whicb 
could crow longest and loudest; and those 
who could not excel in this way made it 
up by a flapping of wings that darkened 
the air. 

While the visitors were inspecting the 
prairie dogs there was asudden rush from 
the barn. The buffalo entirely collapsed 
as two excited boys tore out from beneath 
his shaggy coat. The royal Bengal lion 
ceased to roar, for the hand that manipu- 
lated the sharp-pointed stick had fied. 
The man-eater settled down for a com- 
fortable doze, while there was nothing 
left of the Asiatic fowls except an im- 
mense wing which had been dropped in 
the hasty flight. 

The Old Gentleman proposed to follow 
the boys at once, but Jim thought it bet- 
ter to give *‘ the fellows a chance to get 
ready”; so they discreetly waited until a 
tin trumpet announced that the proces- 
sion was about to start. 

The fowls from Asia led the way, hop- 
ing along very cheerfully to the ring, 
which was, indeed, one to arouse any 
boy’s enthusiasm, being formed of a ram- 
part of yellow earth but sparsely grass- 
grown. Around it the blackbirds trotted, 
turning their beaks from side to side. For 
reasons which could not be explained to 
the general public it was necessary to 
leave the buffalo within the barn; but the 
man-eater’s cage formed ao important 
part of the spectacle, being mounted upon 
a smal! cart and drawn by a little brown 
dog. The sight of this timid and unob- 
trusive steed wildly excited the man-eater, 
so that the attendant was spared all fur- 
ther exertion. 

The Baby Rhinoceros was quite a fea- 
ture, but it rather spoiled the procession 
by a tendency to take unexpected plunges 
right and left. 

When the procession, which included 
other attractions, had circled the ring, 
the Band sang to an accompaniment of 
musica] instruments, each of which was 
independent of the others, a melody 
which was received with great applause. 

“Here comes the wonderful Polar Bear, 
The son of the Ice King’s daughter, 


He begs for an overcoat to wear, 
And a glass of soda-water.” 





The Polar Bear did not seem to enjoy 
this attempt at his biography; for, thrust- 
ing his head forward and taking a rapid 
leap, he laid his little attendant flat upon 
the ground. After this little diversion 
he was treated very contemptuously by 
the boys, who asked him how he liked 
the North Pole, and intimated their belief 
that he had never seen it. 

There is a strict code, as all boys know, 
in the conducting of a Show, which for- 
bids the audience to question any asser- 
tion made by the management, unless, as 
in the case of the misguided Polar Bear, 
the performer does something entirely 
out of character. 

The attention of the audience was next 
attracted to the preparations for the Ro- 
man Chariot Race. The chariot was a 
little yellow gig, very old ard very de- 
crepit, and to it were harnessed two little 
red calves. At this delightful innovation 
upon the usual Show program, applause 
burst from the audience, during which 
the charioteer-lad, in gay-colored gar- 
ments, mounted to his seat, 

Off started the little red coursers and 
away flew the chariot; back it came in 
good time, but with every one of the four 
tires spinning in different directions, like 
so wany big tops suddenly gone into 
business on their own account. As the 
chariot passed Jim and the Old Gentle- 

man, the driver made them a deep bow. 
Loud applause burst from the boys; but 
that was nothing to the enthusiasm 
aroused when it passed the second time, 
and the wheel-rims were discovered to 
have followed the tires. 

Once more appeared the chariot; and 
now there was a veritable runaway, and 
the yellow spokes were flying in all direc- 
tions. The red calves had proved them- 
selves possessed of unexpected fire; nor 
could they be persuaded to stop until 
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little yellow gig, driver ‘and steeds 
brought up at last in an indistinguishable 
mass. Had there been anything left of 
the chariot, there would have been a 
good many encores; but as there wasn’t, 
the Show was reluctantly pronounced at 
an end. - 

The Old Gentleman, who had laughed 
until the tears ran down his face as the 
tires and felloes and spokes went flying 
off into space, insisted upon depositing 
some more coins of large dimensions 1n 
the tieket-seller’s basket, saying that the 
Show had been the best he had ever at- 
tended and he really must be permitted 
to add a little to his admittance fee. 
Then he hastened to take Jim home, tell- 
ing him in parting that the boys intended 
to call upon him in the morning and that 
they trusted he would be ready to receive 
them early. 

Meanwhile the managers could scarcely 
believe their eyes at the stream of nickels 
and dimes that flowed from the ticket- 
seller’s hat in which several large pieces 
were mingled. But their joy was marred 
by the disaster that had befallen the 
Roman chariot, and having appointed a 
delegation to wait upon the Old Gentle- 
man they awaited his return with many 
forebodings. The Old Gentleman re- 
ceived them smilingly and accepted the 
rent due him very gravely, remarking 
that business was busine3s, but entirely 
refused to accept any remuneration for 
the chariot declaring he had never had so 
much enjoyment out of owning it as he 
had in losing it. 

Then it was decided that the boys 
should write Jim a letter which should 
be signed first of all by the Old Gentle- 
man avd then by each boy, and that two 
of their number should be delegated to 
deliver it in person. 

At first the fellows wished to write a 
very fine letter, but that proved such hard 
work that they decided to make it very 
plain and common sense. 

** It stands toreason,” said one of them, 
‘* that Jim wouldn’t like a fussed-up let- 
ter any better than we should ourselves;” 
so it ran after this fashion: 

* Dear Jim: You know the fellows al- 
ways liked you first rate and we’re awful 
sorry about your leg. Weare sure you’ll 
soon be well but we send you a little pres- 
ent so you can buy something to have some 
fun with—box of tools or printing-press. 

** Your friends, 

“ THE OLD GENTLEMAN, 
“ Dick BROWN, 

** TED LEWIS, 

** ALF LONG. 

“ P.S. The little red calf is all O. K.”’ 

The Old Gentleman corrected the spell- 
ing and then it was carried to Jim; and if 
he cried when he read it, was it anything 
against him ? 

All that is known about it is this, that 
he kept it under his pillow and wouldn’t 
have parted with it for the shiniest print- 
ing-press that was ever made, tho he had 
that too in a day or so. 

8ST. Lous, Mo, 
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THE LITTLE EXILE. 


BY ELIOT LINDEN. 











Poor little Maggie, with both elbows 
on the window-sill and her face held tight 
between her hands, looked out on a dreary 
picture before her, her heart within as 
cheerless as the world without. A No- 
vember day was drawing to a close, and 
the leaden sky, which had looked so 
threatening since early morning, gave 
vent to its feelings as night was coming 
on by a real down-pour. It brought none 
of the sweet, refreshing influence of a 
summer rain, which makes every leaf 
and blade of grass take on new beauty; 
it was simply desolation. The rain beat 
against the windows, and the wind blew 
just hard enough to snatch off the few 
remaining leaves from the bare branches 
of the old apple-trees which stood close 
to the house. Maggie watched the little 


stream by the roadside, which was every 
moment growing larger and larger, and 
she followed, until they disappeared in 
the distance, the little twigs and dead 
leaves that were carried on by the swift 
current, wondering how they liked to sail 





away on a hap-hazard journey. 


“you’re very kind. I fink you’re mean. 


** Oh, dear!” sighed the little girl, ‘“‘ why 
is everything so hard for me?” and her 
eyes filled as she thought of her dear 
mamma, who had left her only a few 
months ago, and who could always bring 
sunlight into the dreariest day. A flood 
of memories swept over Maggie, almost 
bringing a sense of comfort with them. 
She thought of one May day, long passed, 
when theso same apple-trees were in 
blossom, and the soft spring air was full 
of sweet perfume, how lovingly her 
mother led her to the open window, say- 
ing, ‘See, Maggie, how these beautiful 
branches are reaching up to you, as if 
they were trying to take you and your 
whole little room right into their arms; 
but I shall not let them have you!” and 
Maggie remembered how her mother 
clasped her in her own arms with the 
merriest laugh and the brightest look in 
her dear eyes, as if nothing could rob her 
of her little daughter. 

And then she recalled another scene, 
one of those last days when she sat quiet- 
ly by her mother’s side and held in her 
own warm littie grasp the white, thin 
hand whose hold on life was so very 
feeble. 

** Dear child,” the mother said, *‘ you 
are now nearly twelve years old, and you 
must be your papa’s brave little woman 
and a little mamma to Chubbie. Your 
papa has to work hard, and he gets very 
tired, but have everything bright for him 
when he comes from his work at night; 
and I know you will try to take good 
care of your little brother and be patient 
and kind to him always.” 

Maggie, at the time, could answer only 
by pressing more tightly the hand she 
clasped; but now she sobbed almost 
aloud: ‘*Oh, Mamma, I will, I will!” 

This being patient was a lesson that 
Maggie had not yet learned. She had 
loving impulses, but every day self-denial 
was a path too hard and steep for her to 
tread. Sometimes it seemed more difii- 
cult for her to rise from a chair in which 
she was sitting comfortably than to do 
some act of self-sacrifice which her 
father justly praised as heroic. 

Only that very day as she sat alone and 
lonely in her own room the door had 
opened and Chubbie’s happy face had 
peeped in and the merry little voice had 
called out: 

**Oh! Maggie, do come and play stage- 
coach wif me. You can be driver if you 
will.” 

Maggie did not feel like playing with 
him, She was not happy, and did not 
know the surest way to make herself so, 
and so she had answered rather pettishly: 

**T don’t want to play stage-coach. 
Run away now and shut the door.” ° 

‘*But Maggie,” and all the sunshine 
was gone from his face, ‘‘I don’t tink 


The next time you play wif me, I’ll make 
the horses run away wif you, I will;” 
and off had scampered the little fellow 
with a menacing scowl. 

And now, only to deepen Maggie’s 
gloom, all this was remembered too, and 
she started to her feet and thought, ‘‘I 
will not think of myself any more, I will 
make Chubbie happy if Ican.” 

As if anticipating this sudden good res- 
olution on Maggie's part, at this very mo- 
ment the door opened again, and Chubbie 
called out : 

‘*Ob, Maggie! you must come and see 
my cach. I made it all myself;” and 
then as he looked up at the somewhat 
tear-stained face, he added: 

‘*Seems to me you look alittle drizzly.” 

‘* Well, Chubbie,” was the smiling re- 
ply, ‘‘I have been a little ‘ drizzly,’ but I 
feel better now, so come and show me 
the coach:” and with a fervent kiss Mag- 
gie led her little brother down-stairs. 

Such a dear little boy he was! Althohe 
was so small and fat for his five years 
that he hardly looked as old as that, his 
papa had yielded to his constant entreat- 
ies for ‘“‘grown-up trousers” and had 
just bought him his first little suit of 
clothes, With his round, rosy face, his 
bright eyes, and his radiant smile, which 
lighted up his whole face whenever he 
spoke, he looked like the happiest little 
Tom Thumb that could possibly be found. 
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door, where the grand surprise was to be 
seen, Chubbie suddenly said : 

** Now, Maggie, shut your eyes. 
peek till I say one, two, free!” 

** No, Chubbie, I won’t peep; but don’t 
let me bump into anything,” said Maggie, 
as she closed her eyes tightly and cau- 
tiously extended her hand to protect her- 
self from running against the door. 

** Oh, dear, it’s just lovely, and you'll 
laugh yourself to pieces when you see it,” 
cried Chubbie, with ringing voice, as he 
opened the library door and led his big 
sister into the room where his master- 
piece stood. 

‘*One! two! free!” called out the little 
voice, tremulous with excitement, and 
Maggie looked. One glance of astonish- 
ment, and then she exclaimed: 
‘*Chubbie, you naughty, naughty boy! 
Ob, my new coat, and Papa’s hat, and 
those fans that came from South Amer- 
ica, and all those books, and the ink! Oh, 
how could you be such a bad, bad boy!” 
Maggie’s voice shook with excitement 
as she gazed at the scene before her. 
Her father’s library table was the founda- 
tion of the coach, and all the books and 
papers, which no one was allowed to 
touch, were pushed off on the floor, where 
they lay in the greatest confusion. On 
the table were perched two chairs, and on 
one of them sat the driver, which Chub- 
bie had made himself by stuffing Maggie’s 
new Coat with a pillow, the sleeve of which 
had evidently been used to wipe up some 
ink which had been spilled in clearing 
the table. On the topof the pillow Chub- 
bie had succeeded in balancing his papa’s 
new silk hat, now all crushed out of shape. 
The two chairs, which were horses, were 
harnessed with bis own reins, and the two 
beautiful peacock-feather fans, which had 
been a choice possession in the family for 
years, had been pinned on to the chairs 
for the horses’ tails, at the sacrifice of 
most of the feathers. 

‘Why, Maggie, don’t you like it?” and 
some of the light died out of the np- 
turned face. ‘ Ifink it is splendid. It’s 
no matter ’bout Papa’s hat, for it wasn’t 
avery strong one. 1 stood on it to get 
the fans, and it all squashed.” 

‘* Like it !’ exclaimed Maggie, with in- 
dignation, ‘“‘you knew you were a 
naughty boy, and you deserve to be sent 
right out of town for doing so much mis- 
chief. I won’t touch a thing until Papa 
comes, but will just leave you to think 
of what you have done;” and with this 
outburst she turned and left the little cul- 
prit to his own thoughts. 

Chubbie stood as if he were petrified for 
a moment, and then he broke out again, 
quite to himself: 

‘I fought Maggie would be pleased; 
but she is only a girl and doesn’t know 
about coaches. I fink she is cross and 
mean,” and the blue eyes flashed. ‘‘ She 
said I ought to be druv out of town, and 
I'll just go and find some one to take care 
of me who likes horses wiz fezzer tails, 
and boys who can make real drivers.” 

Chubbie was determined, and with all 
his soul in the work he immediately 
made all his preparations to leave town. 
Out of the library and up to his own tiny 
room the little fat legs trotted, and then 
there came a pause for reflection. 

**T must take some clothes to wear, for 
it may be a long travel out of dis big 
town;” and Chubbie took from his closet 
the stout nutting bag which Maggie had 
made for him when they went nutting a 
few weeks before and which would now 
serve as a valise. Into this deep bag 
went the red jacket with brass buttons 
which Chubbie called his ‘‘ soldier coat,” 
his box of neckties, and his little empty 
purse. Then followed his few treasured 
books, a broken whip, his old doll ‘‘Plato,” 
which had been to him a confidential 
friend during most of his short life, a box 
of pebbles he had carefully collected and 
his tin soldiers. Chubbie gave the bag a 
good shake, and seeing that there was 
still room for something more, gave one 
last louk over his possessions to see if any- 
thing important was left behind. 

** Oh, Billy, did you fink I could forget 
you?” he cried, as he saw his poor old bat- 
tered horse standing in the corner as well 
as his three legs would allow him. 


Don’t 





As the two drew near to the library 





‘* You’re pretty big for me tocarry, but 
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I could never, never leave you here all | my little brother if he were out to- 


alone;” and in an instant Billy’s head was 
thrust in the bag, but alss! bis body was 
too big to follow. Repeated jerks and 
pushing did no good, and the little mas- 
ter saw that his faithful old horse must 
stay behind. 

** Never mind, Billy,” and the fat little 
arms pressed the old horse close to his 
loving heart with great tenderness; ‘* be 
a good horsie, and I’ll come back to you 
some day when I’ma big man. I’m not 
good enough for dis house. I’m druv out 
of town; but we’re good friends, Billy, 
aren’t we?” and Chubbie pressed a fare- 
well kiss on old Billy’s head. 

‘* I guess I have everyting I need now,” 
he added, and then he put on his new red 
cap and stout little overcoat. Just as he 
was ready to sling his pack over his back 
like a miniature Santa Claus, he spied some 
gloves of his father’s on the table just 
outside of his door. 

‘*P’raps I'd better wear dese,” he said, 
as he drew them on his fat hands, leaving 
the fingers to hang in limp helplessness, 
‘*People might tink it queer to see justa 
little boy go out of town, but now I look 
like a big man !” 

Softly down the stairs the little fellow 
crept, with his burden over his shoulder, 
and quietly opened the front door, and 
with good courage stepped forth into the 
fast gathermg darkness of that bleak 
November day. 


Maggie, in the mean time, had gone 
back to her room, her heart full of indig- 
nation toward Chubbie for being such a 
mischief-maker. 

‘* There is no use in trying to do any- 
thing with boys; they are too bad, and 
then, just as I was trying to make him 
happy, to have him act so!” were poor 
Magzyie’s incoherent thoughts. ‘* Well, it 
will do him good to stay alone until Papa 
comes home, and I will get a breath of 
air by going for the mail, even if it does 
— .. 

Maggie glanced out of the window and 
convinced herself that it was not raining 
very hard; and then she made herself 
secure against thestorm with heavy wraps 
and an umbrella, and started out to get 


the letters which she knew her papa | 


would like to find, with his dressing-gown 
and slippers, when he came home tired 
that night. She bad gone but a few steps 
before the chill of the evening air made 
her feel that she had not been wise to 
venture out from home when it was so 
bleak and dreary; but the thought that 
her father’s route home from his business 
was not in the direction of the office, and 
that if she pressed on she would save his 
coming out later, gave her fresh courage 
to continue’on her way. As the wind 
blew a little stronger Maggie quickened 
her pace, and noticed that the rain was 
beginning to turn into snow. 

There were not many people on the 
street in the little village at thishour. A 
few men hurried by, eagerly seeking the 
warmth of their own firesides; and more 
than once Maggie almost decided to turn 
back as she saw the deserted street now 
growing white under the fast-falling 
snow; but still on she went, hardly think- 
ing of herself. 

‘Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, shivering; 
‘think of the poor people who have no 
shelter to-night! Think of the little chil- 
dren who will be cold!” and a vision of 
her naughty Chubby rose before her 
mind, warm and safe in his own cheerful 
home. 

‘‘Dear little Chubbie,” she thought; 
‘‘perhaps he did not mean to be so 
naughty. Anyway, I was not one bit 
like Mamma to him; and if she saw me, 
I know she is sorry I forgot my promise.” 

At this very moment Maggie glanced 
across the street, and saw through the 
gloom a tiny figure walking wearily 
along carrying what seemed a heavy bur- 
den. 

‘Some poor little boy,” she thought, 
“ struggling to find his way home.” 

Her heart was touched as she went on 
her way, and then all at onze she stood 
still. That little trudging fellow sug- 
gested her own Chubbie so much that she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, let me do for that child 
what J should want some one to do for 
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night.” 

She turned back and flew across the 
street with outstretched hands, crying: 
‘*Come, little boy, and I will take you 
home. Who are you?” 

Scarcely above a whisper a little voice 
answered, with a tone which pierced Mag- 
gie to the soul, “ I’m Chubbie—I’m bad— 
[want my mamma.” And right at her 
feet through sheer exhaustion fell little 
Chubbie still clinging to his dearest treas- 
ures, 

Poor Maggie bent over the little form 
with fast-beating heart, and gathered her 
little brother in her arms, crying : ‘‘ Ob, 
Chubbie, forgive your sister! Here is 
Maggie to take you home.” 

That night, as Maggie stood beside the 
little bed where Chubbie was quietly 
sleeping, and thought how near she had 
come to losing her hold of that dimpled 
hand forever, she felt that at last she had 
learned a lesson which could never be 
forgotten. She bent over the tired little 
form and kissed his suft cheek and whis- 
pered—she hardly knew what, but it was 
something about * bless thy little lamb 
to-night.” 





—s 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 





SYNCOPATIONS. 


1. Syncopate a Christmas-green, and leave 
sacred. 

2. Syncopate to be buoyed up, and leave 
level. 

3. Syncopate an outcry, and leave closed. 

4, Syncopate an Oriental monk, and leave 
equitable. 

5. Syncopate coloring substance, and 
leave to palpitate. 

6: Syncopate mercenary, and leave a 
meat. 

7. Syncopate an African, and leave an old 
Roman. 

8. Syncopate an article of furniture, and 
leave a story. ‘ 

9. Syncopate an emblem of bondage, and 
leave part of the face. 

10. Syncopate early invaders of Britain, 
and leave snares. 

11. Syncopate one of the weasel family, 
and leave a song of praise. 

12. Syncopate an endowment, and leave a 
small boat. 

13. Syncopate a European country, and 
leave to twirl. 

14. Syncopate a fragment, and leave to 
pour out. 

15. Syncopate broader, and leave a dam. 

The syncopated letters give the name of 
a recent popular story. 


DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC.—Selected. 


* « 148 * 
* * 0 O * * 
* * O O * # 
* * 0 O * * 
* * 25 * «* 
* * 00 * * 
* «£00 * 
* * 0 0 * * 
* x 3 6 « * 


From 1 to 2, to face; from 2 to 3, rows; 
from 4 to 5, animals; from 1 to 3, bounda- 
ries; from 4 to 6. a sort of mushroom. 

Cross words: 1, A roof; 2,a metal from 
which colored preparations are made; 3, 
mournful sounds; 4, eg pen 5, begin- 
ning; 6,a sea demi-god; 7, ancient Greek 
theaters; 8, very brave; 9, Ted into error. 

** ANN O’TATOR.”’ 


RHOMBOID. 

* * 

* * * 

* * & & 
* © &* & 

Across: 1. Having had sufficient; 2, de- 
nominations; 3, a man’s name; 4, allured; 
5, a post. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2, an article; 3, 
half a word meaning to prate; 4, to dis- 
charge; 5, a monster; 6, a fish; 7, recent; 8, 
a prefix; 9, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY Ist. 
DOUBLE CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 
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PUZZLER’S CRoss.—Selected. 
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WORD SQUARE. 
1, Opera; 2, panel; 3, ended; 4, reeve; 5, 
alder. 








Selections. 


“I VEX ME NOT WITH BROODING 
ON THE YEARS.” 


I VEX me not with brooding on the years 
=" te ere I drew breath: why should 
then 
Distrust the darkness that may fall again 
When life is done? Perchance in other 
spheres— 
Dead Rad walked once tasted mortal tears, 
walked as now among a threng of 


Pondering things that lay beyond my 


Guestiabion death, and solacing my fears. 
Who knows? Ofttimes strange sense have 
lof this, 
Vague memories that hold me with a 
spe 
Touches of unseen lips upon my brow, 
Breathing some incommunicable bliss ! 
In years foregone, O Soul, was all not 


well ? 
Still lovelier life awaits thee. Fear not 
thou !—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, in 
“The Century” for May. 
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REV. BROOKE F. WESTCOTT, D.D., 
BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF DURHAM. 


From tke day when Richard I girt a 
sword upon Hugh Pudsey, and promised 
the prelate that he and his successors 
should rank as earls in the peerage of 
England, the Bishopric of Durham has 
been accounted a position of immense 
wealth and temporal power. In later 
days the sword and the earldom have been 
withdrawn. and the enormous emolu- 
ment of £40,000 a year has been reduced 
to less than a quarter. But what the 
bishopric has lost in worldly pomp and 
power, has been more than ‘counterbal- 
anced by the spiritual grandeur with 
which it has been invested by Dr. West- 
cott’s friend and predecessor. The late 
Bishop Lightfoot lived a life monastic in 
its personal simplicity and self-denial; 
but very human in all that related to 
others, for whom his sympathy was ever 
ready. It has been felt that no man was 
so meet to fill his aye as his friend, who 
shared with him the same exalted ideal 
of the Episcopal office. 

Birmingham claims the new bi-hop as 
one of her most distinguished citizens; he 
was born near the midland capital in 
1825. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and became in due 
course a scholar and fellow of that ‘‘ royal 
and religious foundation.” In those days 
men who aspired to the highest academic 
honors were obliged to face the double 
ordeal of the classical and mathematical 
tripos. Dr. Westcott did so, and found 
himself, in 1848, bracketed senior classic 
with Dr. Scott, late head-master of West- 
minster School, and his name was en- 
rolled in the list of wranglers; he was 
also second chancellor’s medalist. In 1851 
he was ordained to the priesthood, and the 
following year went as assistant master 
to Harrow School, serving in the first in- 
stance under the present Dean of Llandaff, 
and afterward under Dr. Montague But- 
ler, now master of Trinity. During the 
sixteen years of his schoolmastership, Dr. 
Westcott did not—as a man of inferior 
mental caliter might have done—sink 
the scholar in the pedagog. His teach- 
ing was all the more stimulating, inas- 
much as his mind was ever engag in the 
conquest of new fields of thought. One 
of his most important original works, 
‘‘The History of the Canon of the New 
Testament,” was written during this 
period. A canonry at Peterborough was 
placed at his disposal when he left Harrow 
in 1869, and his great attainments found 
soon afterward a fuller recognition in his 
appointment to the vacant chair at Cam- 
bridge of Regius Professor of Divinty. . . 

The Bishop-Designate of Durham is not 
only one of the most distinguished living 
theologians and Greek scholars; he is also 
a deep thinker on many social and moral 
problems which affect the life of the 
nation or the individual. His intensity 
of conviction never fails to impress those 
who have ever come under his influence, 
and he will certainly exercise a great 
force for good in his northern diocese,— 
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Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houren's Cocoa 
«Best & Goes Farthest.” | 


Z 
} Ask yourGrocer for it, take noother. [63 ; 
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RICH TABLE CHINA. 
And Solid Silver. 


New and Charming Effects of Form and 
Ornamentation. 


g@” This stock is constantly replenished with the 
best productions as they appear, while adhering rig- 
orously to moderate prices, 


OVINGTON BROS., 


330 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn House, 
New York. Fulton & Clark Sts. 


What’s the News? 


News to some who have never 
been to see us and news to others 
because they have been here and 
have been served by us and are al- 
ways glad to hear from us. 

The newsis that the photographic 
trading post is at 423 Broome 
Street, New York. Scovill & 


Adams Co. Drop in for a chat. 
MAY 8TH, 1890. 











FAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY DONE QUICKLY 


THE P. D. Q. CAMERA. 





The Latest Emgvovement in Detective 


Takes pictures 4x5 inches in size, either venticn 5 
or Seeeaeaany. Can be used either with Films 


PROTECTED BY vous  Paaaren, AND ANOTHER 
Handsomely covered Mwith | Black Grained Leather, 
and filled with fine Combination ‘Instantaneous 


Achromatic Lens, with Patent Double Dry Plate or 
Film Holder. 


PRICE, complete, only $20:00: 


E.&H. T. ANTHONY, & 00,, Manufacturers 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
47 years established in this line of business. 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of all Kinds and Designs. 


JAY C. WEMPLE CO,, 


537 and 539 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 
N TRUNKS, VarSsus. 


14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadway, 
Below Prince St. 


723 Sixth Avenue, 


Below 42d St. 
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Farm and Carden. 


{The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make thi: department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. | 


STARTING AN APIARY. 
BY DR. GEO. G. GROFF. 


In the midst of the general depression of 
business, and the sharp competition which 
is making all profits small, there are many 
dwellers on farms and in small towns and 
villages who are looking about for some 
means by which they may increase their 
incomes. Besides a man’s regular business 
he may often attend to other matters at odd 
moments which will prove both a source of 
pleasure and of profit. Attending a garden 
er an orchard of small fruits is occupation 
of this kind, which brings pleasure, recrea- 
tion and profit. Here, also, may be classed 
bee-keeping, an occupation which to many 
has given great pleasure, to some consider- 
able profit, and to all who have entered into 
it in an earnest spirit, relief from the dull 
and oppressive cares of daily duties, and 
such an insight into the mysteries of insect 
life as they never before possessed. 

The spring is the proper time to begin 
bee-keeping, as it is also the proper time to 
begin gardening; for after the confinement 
of winter the mind naturally turns to out- 
of-door occupations, and an interest can 
now be aroused which may be unattainable 
later in the season. The issuing of new 
swarms and their eapture interests us, as 
the appearance of new plants, their blos- 
soms and fruits. 

WHO MAY KEEP BEES. 

Any one who is prompt, careful, patient 
and apt may keep bees with some hope of 
profit. If he isa lover of Nature, so much 
the better; yet he can hardly long properly 
care for bees but that a love of Nature will 
be developed. Beekeeping is especially 
adapted to teachers, ministers, physiciaas, 
to all who have some leisure in the morn- 
ings and evenings, and who especially need 
some entertaining open-air occupation. 
It is only a few weeks in the spring and 
summer that bees need much atteation, and 
a few minutes each day will suffice for a 
number of colonies. 


WHERE BEES MAY BE KEPT. 

Bees may be kept. anywhere. On any 
farm, in any town or village, and even in 
large cities. In the last place named, the 
writer knows several successful bee-keepers. 
But bees will do much better in some places 
than in others. Asa rule, the best farming 
districts will be the poorest for bee-keeping. 
Regions which are largely uncultivated, in 
which there are hills and mountains in a 
state of Nature, will generally be the best 
regions. The reason for this is, that in good 
farming districts all the wild plants which 
produce honey have been destroyed, while 
in hilly and mountainous districts these re- 
main. To illustrate: Where the writer 
lives, the only honey plant, which can be 
depended upon to produce a surplus is the 
white clover, while in the mountains a few 
miles distant the bee-keepers have clover 
and in addition, the raspberry, the boss- 
wood, and the buckwheat, so that if one 
plant fails, they have all the others, and in 
good seasons their bees may be storing 
honey the whole summer. 

The side of a hill or mountain is a better 
location than either the foot or top of the 
same, for the bees will have a greater range 
of season. . A wide river or lake is a disad- 
vantage, for many bees will fall into the 
water while crossing with heavy loads. Cal- 
ifornia is at present the banner State in the 
Union for honey; but the mountains of 
Virginia and South Carolina ought to be 
nearly as good. 

‘Those who make a specialty of bee-keep- 
ing claim that they may be made profitable 
almost everywhere. The writer has had 
some experience which leads him to believe 
that there is truth in the assertion. During 
two summers he was unable to pay much 
attention to his bees through stress of other 
duties; and yet each of these seasons, called 
‘poor honey years” by the neighboring 
bee-keepers, he had colonies which stored 
large amounts of honey. These colonies 
were all right; there was something lack- 
ing in all the other colonies. The keeping 
the colonies just right is what constitutes 
the successful bee-keeper. The past season 
the writer saw a colony store sixty-seven 
pounds of honey while no other colony in 
the yard gathered a single pound of sur- 
plus. 


THE PREPARATION TO MAKE. 
The beginner should first visit an apiary 


and talk with an experienced bée-keeper. 
If pogsitble see him work a day or more with 
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by reading twenty volumes, while yet 
without any practical knowledge of the 
subject. If it is proposed to enter the busi- 
ness for a livelihood, then the whole sum- 
mer should be spent in the employ of a 
skilled bee-keeper. 

The beginner will not need more than one 
or two colonies to start with. These will 
increase as fast as he can learn how to man- 
age and care forthem. There are several 
races or varieties of the honey-bee now cul- 
tivated, and tho thereis not much difference 
in their value to the experienced keeper, 
the Italian bees are best for the beginner, 
because they are of a milder disposition 
than the common black or German bee. 
Eight dollars for Italian and seven dollars 
for German bees is the price which dealers 
generally charge at present; but they are 
being offered as low as five dollars per 
colony by farmers thisspring. At the price 
named, the bees will be in a modern hive 
with movable frames. The beginner does 
not want to have anything to do with any 
other hive. In the autumn bees should be 
secured for at least one-third less than in 
the spring. 

SELECTING THE FIRST COLONY. 

It would be well to have some one famil- 
iar with bees to select the colony for the 
beginner, for there are all degrees of value 
in bees, as in other articles. If you buy of 
a dealer, be sure that he isa reliable man; 
but if the beginner must depend upon him- 
self, then let him go to the apiary from 
which his bees are to be purchased ona 
warm ‘sy when the bees are in full flight. 


| The hives from which the largest number 


of bees are flying are the most valuable, for 
they will contain the largest pumber of 
bees. A heavy hive, rather than a light 
one, should be selected; and one which 
cast a swarm the last summer, rather than 
oue which did not swarm. 


REMOVING HOME, 


After the bees are purchased they are to 
be removed home. In warm weather this 
is best done at night, for then all the bees 
are in the hive; tho, if the colony is smoked 
for intervals of half an hour, most of the 
bees will be secured, even in the daytime. 
A piece of wire gauze is tacked over the 
entrance, the hive is placed on a spring 
wagon and carried to its new location. In 
the morning, before the bees are liberated, 
they may be smoked, and a board stood up 
so as to shade the entrance to the hive. 
This will cause them to mark the new loca- 
tion, so that there will be no loss. On the 
wagon the hives should be placed with the 
frames running parallel with the length of 
the wagon; in this way they carry best. 


THE POSITION OF THE APIARY. 

The hives should be in a place warm in 
winter and not too hot insummer. On dry, 
never on damp soil, they should be away 
from foot-passengers, cattle and sweaty 
horses, where the morning sun will strike 
the hives very early, sothat the bees may 
get early to work. In villages and towns, 
they may be placed anywhere on the back lot, 
in the garret, in a shed or even on the roof. 
They should be near the house that swarms 
may be readily seen, and that they may re- 
ceive attention at odd minutes. Shade is 
not necessary, tho in very warm weather it 
is grateful to the bees. If the location is a 
very hot one, shade should by provided, 
and this is neatly secured by planting a 
grape-vine near each hive and trainingit to 
a neat trellis, or afew boards maybe laid on 
the hive. The hives should not be located 
where they will be subject to driving winds, 
as these penetrate the hives and cause the 
loss of many bees about to enter them. 

ARRANGEMENTS IN THE APIARY. 

The hives should be placed near the 
ground, with a board sloping from the 
alighting board to the ground. This ena- 
bles heavy-laden bees to enter the hives 
much better than if they are elevated. A 
half brick under each corner of the hivé 
gives sufficient elevation. The hives should 
not be nearer each other than five or six 
feet ; and an irregular order is betterthan 
regular rows. The ground about the hives 
should be kept entirely free from weeds and 
high grass. It is nicest to have the ground 
covered with sawdust, spent tan-bark or 
clean sand, The hives should tip slightly 
to the front, to enable the bees to cleanse 
them easily, but should be level from side 
to side. Everything in the apiary should 
present a neat and attractive appearance. 
The hives should be painted, and white or 
some very light color is the best because it 
will be coolest. 

TO HANDLE BEES. 


To the Rev. D. L. Langstroth, we owe the 
knowledge that bees when gorged with 








honey will not sting. Hence, if we can get 





ommended opening the hives carefully and 
then sprinkling tie bees with sweetened 
water; but of late years, smoke is used to 
frighten them, when they quickly fill with 
honey, and are handled with ease. The 
writer usesonly a little smoke, wears neither 
gloves nor a veil, and yet gets but very few 
stings. To handle bees, one must be calm, 
fearless and free from all offensive odors. 
Bees especially dislike the odor of perspira- 
tion, and one perspiring, should not handle 
them. To open a hive, puff a little smoke 
in at the entrance, wait five minutes, puff 
some more in, and at once open the hive 
and proceed to examine it. If the bees are 
unruly, give them more smoke and wait 
awhile; in time the smoke will subdue them. 
A little chloroform on a sponge, placed in 
the smoker, will answer in place of the 
smoke. 

Remember never to strike at a bee. Do 
not be jerky in any of your movements. 
Don’t breathe onthem. Don’t crush any of 
them. Don’t squeeze any of them. If stung 
on the hand suck the part until all the odor 
disappears. 


SWARMS AND HONEY. 


Have hives in readiness for swarms, one 
of which you may expect from every good 
colony. When the bees begin to build new 
combs at the top of the frames, you should 
place on the hives the boxes to receive the 
surplus honey. Cover these boxes well so 
that the heat will not escape from the hive, 
else the bees will not enter the boxes. 

Keep a strict account with the bees, and 
do not buy appliances, except as they enable 
you to do so from their surplus. This will 
cause you to go slow until you know your 
real needs. 

LEWISBURG, PENN. 





PLANT NUTRITION. 


BY J. H, STOLLER. 








A PROPER conception of what a plant is 
includes the idea of an organism that éon- 
stantly takes in food and gives off waste. 
One who has the care of animals recognizes 
that they need food of definite kind and 
quantity: but it is seldom considered that 
precisely the same is true for plants. Itis 
because plants silently and invisibly appro- 
priate for their food the common elements 
of the inorganic world, while animals seem 
to eagerly contend for the higher products 
of organic Nature, that we overlook the es- 
sential identity, in regard to the function 
of nutrition, between the two great families 
of Nature. 

A knowledge of the facts and principles 
of plant nutrition is of interest and oftenof 
practical value to every one who cultivates 
plants, whether in the field, the vegetable 
garden or the flower garden. We may con- 
sider (1) what constitutes the food of plants, 
and (2) what is known about the processes 
by which the plant utilizes its food for 
growth. 

A plant gets a part of its food from the 
air and a part from the soil. This fact ex- 
plains the broad features of form in plants; 
for the ramifications of the roots and their 
ultimate terminations in rootlets and root- 
hairs are only to increase the absorbing 
surface for soil food; and the branchings 
and rebranchings of the limbs are only to 
afford place for multitudinous leaves, a 
part of whose work is the absorbing of air 
food. The great task which Nature im- 
poses upon the plant is to get food for 
growth and for bearing fruit and seed ; and 
to do thiis the plant stretches out a thou- 
sand arms to soil and air. 

In order to find out what substanccs the 
plant takes from earth and air, it is needful 
to ascertain what chemical elements and 
compounds enter into the composition of 
the plant-body. The familiar fact that any 
plant pulled up by the roots and left to the 
sun loses greatly in weight by dessication, 
shows that water is the most abundant 
constituent of plant tissues. A comparison 
of the weight of the green plant with that 
of the dried one shows that, for most herba- 
ceous plants, water forms seventy-five per 
cent. of its substance. In aquatic plants 
the percentage is much higher, being some- 
times ninety-five; while in full-grown trees, 
as the maple, oak, etc., the proportion of 
water may be no more than forty per cent. 

Tf what remains of the plant after dessi- 
cation be burned, the greater part will pass 
off as products of combustion. The chief 
of these are carbonic acid gas and the 
vapor of water, formed by the union of 
carbon of the plant and hydrogen of the 
plant, respectively, with oxygen of the air. 
Analysis of the other gasevus products of 
combustion shows that the plant gives off 
in burning, besides carbon and hydrogen, 
also nitrogen and oxygen. These four ele- 
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and the compounds which they form, as 
shown in the fact of their ready combus- 
tion, constitute the organic matter of the 
plant in distinction from the mineral mat- 
ter. 
This mineral matter remains behind 
when a piant is burned, as the ash. Anal- 
ysis shows that it consists of the chemica] 
elements, potassium, phosphorus, calcium, 
magnesium, sulphur and, usually, other 
elements. 

Having thus noticed what are the ulti- 
mate material units of composition in the 
plant, we have next to consider in what 
combinations they exist in the living plants: 
that is, what the chemical compounds of 
plant tissues are. But before going to the 
chemist for information upon this point, it 
will be useful to call to mind the funda- 
mental fact about the structure of plant- 
tissues, namely, that they consist of cells. 
Any part of a living plant is made up of 
minute, sac-like, structural units called 
cells. The outer part or wall of the cell is 
firm and tough, the inner part soft and 
semi-fluid. Now as the living part of every 
plant consists of cells, and as all cells have 
substantially the make-up just named, our 
inquiry as to the chemical compounds 
found in plants is simplified by considering 
the composition of, first, the cell-wall; and, 
second, the cell-contents. 

In regard to the cell-wall only a word 
need be said. It consists of the compound 
cellulose, the chemical elements of which 
are carbon, hydrogen and oxygen. 

The soft, jelly-like cell-contents is the 
substance which the biologist calls proto- 
plasm. The chemist upon analysis finds in 
it several compounds, the essential ones of 
which are an albuminoid, composed of the 
elements carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitro- 
gen and (usually)sulphur and phosphorus: 
and water, composed as we know of hydro- 
gen and oxygen. Butin the protoplasm— 
tho forming no necessary part of it—are 
usually present several other compounds. 
These are fats, composed of the tlements 
carbon, hydrogen and oxygen; starch, com- 
posed of the same three elements. but 
united in different proportions; and (if we 
are studying the cells of the green leaves or 
bark) chlorophyl, composed also of the 
same three elements, but with iron, and 
probably nitrogen, added. 

Phe chief chemical compounds of plants 
are, then, an albuminoid (containing nitro- 
gen), cellulose, starch, fats (all carbo-hy- 
drates), chlorophyl and water. Besides 
these there are many others, sufficient men- 
tion of which will be in regard to the classes 
of organic substances to which they belong, 
as follows: 1. Carbo-hydrates—of the same 
chemical significance as those mentioned; 
such a3 sugar and inulin (like starch) and 
gumsand resins (oils). 2. Acids, occurring 
in specialized parts of the plant as (in the 
fruit) malic acid of the apple, citric acid of 
the lemon, etc., and (in the bark) tannic acid 
of the oak and other trees. 3. Alkaloids, 
fouud chiefly in the seeds and bark, as 
morphia, of the poppy, cinchona from 
Peruvian bark. etc. 

We are now in a position to return tothe 
more interesting question of what consti- 
tutes the food of plants. It has already 
been intimated that their food consists 
only of inorganic matter; but it is to be un- 
derstood that this statement applies only 
to chlorophyll-bearing plants and thateven 
among these there are some exceptions— 
plants that partially evade the rule of self- 
labor that Nature seems plainly to have 
intended for all that bear green leaves. Let 
us observe, first, that all plants which are 
destitute of chlorophyll, or the green color- 
ing matter, hve on organic food, just as 
animals do. This is true for all fungi, as 
molds, toad-stoels, etc., which derive nour- 
ishment from organic bodies, animal or 
vegetable, undergoing decomposition. 
Molds, it will be remembered, grow on such 
substances as stale bread, old leather, etc.; 
toad-stools grow on decaying logs and 
stumps; mushrooms in soils containing de- 
composing animal matter. All plants which 
gain sustenance in this way are called 
saprophytes. Then there are the t1ue par- 
asites, a familiar example of which is the 
Dodder, which like the sapropbytes, are 
destitute of chlorophyl but differ from 
them in sustaining themselves upon the 
juices of ving plants. Other plants are 
only partly parasitic, the mistletoe being 
an example. These, while they send their 
roots into the tissues of living plants and 
absorb their juices, yet possess green leaves 
and derive a part of their food from the 
air. Finally, a few plants are insectivorous. 
like the well-known Venus’s fly-trap and 
the sundew, seemingly deriving nourish- 
ment from the dissolved tissues of their 
winged prey; but these plants also possess 
chlorophyl-bearing leayes and doubtless 
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depend chiefly upon aerial sources of 
food. 

Having thus noticed those plants whose 
manner of nourishment is evidently adapted 
to peculiar conditions and must be regarded 
as aberrant we retuen to ordinary green- 
leaved herbaceous and arboreous plants. 
Their food consists of inorganic compounds, 
in the physical forms of gases and liquids. 
The gases are absorbed by the leaves and 
the liquids by the roots. 

Of the gases that compose the atmosphere 
it is known that carbonic acid is constantly 
being taken in as food by the green leaves, 
and it seems probable that, in much less 
quantity, nitrogen is also absorbed. Both 
gases are indispensable elements of food 
for plants, but it is not certain that the 
plant is dependent upon free atmospheric 
nitrogen. It may be able to get a sufficient 
supply of this element from the nitrate 
salts taken in as solutions through the 
roots. It is known tbat oxygen also is 
withdrawn from the atmosphere by the 
plant, but in much less relative quantity 
than the plant gives off to the atmosphere. 
It is now the opinion of students of plant 
physiology that oxygen isrequired by plants 
just as by animals—to carry on respiration, 
or the oxidation of wasting tissues. From 
the fact that during the day, when exposed 
to sunlight, plants constantly give off oxy- 
gen it has been overlooked, until recently, 
that they require this gas for the oxidizing 
of waste, just as animals do. 

The food taken in through the roots con- 
sists of water and of salts in solution. 
Water from thesoil, like carbonic acid from 
the air, is coustantly being utilized as food, 
and these two, in fact, constitute the chief 
substances of nourishment for the plant. 
But pure water is not enough; there must 

be dissolved in it salts derived from thesoil. 
Ot these salts, such as contain potassium, 
sulphur, iron and phosphorus are indispen- 
sable for the life of any green plant. Most 
plants, including the common cultivated 
field plants,require in addition magnesium, 
sodium, calcium and silicon. All these ele- 
ments are present in ordinary soils, and are 
supplied tothe plant in the form ef salts: 
dissolved in the water of the soil. These 
salts, according to the characteristic ele- 
ment of their composition, are the nitrates, 
carbonates, sulphates, silicates, phosphates, 
ete. 

The remaining inquiry, how the plant 
uses the raw materials of the inorganic 
world to build up organic compounds for 
food for animals and for man, will be con- 
sidered in another paper. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
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THE PINEAPPLE. 


BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 











THERE is nota tropical fruitin our mar- 
ket that is capable of being made into so 
many tempting shapes for the table as the 
pineapple. Its rich golden color contrasts 
pleasantly with the red berries now season- 
able, and we all know how much our tastes 
and appetites are influenced by the sense of 
sight. Ifa viand looks well or pretty, is of 
an attractive color, or is arranged tempt- 


wingly, it is much more apt to please the 


palate. ‘‘ Tea does taste better drunk from 
a china cup ”’ so fruits and berries; indeed 
everything edible does “‘pay’’ to be well and 
handsomely served. Let us see what can 
be done with the pineapple, welcome visi- 
tant from tropic climes. We can pre- 
pare it for winter use, or we can get it into 
tempting form touseto day. At present the 
pineapple is one of the most inexpensive 
of foreign fruits for dessert, for a fair one 
of good size, can be bought at any of the 
large markets for a quarter; or a dozen fiae 
ones, for preserving, for a dollar and a half. 
Even counting the equal weight in sugar, 
and the labor, it well pays for preserving, 
for the quart-jars of pineapple sell for a 
dollar apiece in the stores, and then are 
quite apt to be adulterated with gelatin, 
if not with glucose. Few people know how 
to handle or prepare a pineapple for eating, 
the best and the easiest way. It would be 
a more widely used, favorite fruit if people 
would not go about the paring and cutting 
up of it so very awkwardly. Slicing it, 
cutting off the rough outside, then hacking 
out the eyes, to great waste, as well as to 
utter deformity of the shape of the apple 
is the usual way of getting the poor, tor- 
tured fruit ready to be eaten. Instead, 
take a sharp knife, hold the apple firmly on 
the table by the leafy crown, and pare it 
evenly all over, carrying the strokes of the 
knife downward; then take a common tin 
apple-corer, that costs anywhere but five 
cents, and with it cut out every brown eye 
cleanly; it will do it easily, perfectly, 
quickly. Now it is ready to slice, and asil- 








ver knife is the proper thing to doit with. 
The hard core should be cut out. Some pre- 
fer to grate the apple, but it retains its 
shape, seems to waste less and be more sat- 
isfactory if cut in small pieces. It should 
be sprinkled with sugar an hour or two 
before serving. 

Pineapple makes a delicious pie, and all 
housekeepers know how agreeable is alm: « 
apy change in the material for making pics 
at those times in the year when we have 
tired of all native fruits, or even they be* 
come scarce. The following has been our 
rule for a long time: Cut up one pineapple 
as by directions given above. Be-t a small 
cup of butter to a cream, then beat in the 
yolks of five eggs, then two cups of sugar; 
beat till very light, and then add-one cup 
of cream, and the pineapple grated, and 
lastly the whites of the five eggs, beaten to 
a stiff froth. This makes two pies of me- 
dium size, which is better than one large 
one; should be made with an undercrust 
only, 1s quite transparent, a handsome pie, 
as well as 3 , 

Pineapple tarts are made of the fruit 
grated. sweetened, stewed a few moments, 
and filled into shells made of rich puff 
paste. 

To Can Pineapoles.—The fruit should be 
chopped, equal] weigbt of sugar added, and 
allowed to s:and twenty-four hours; then 
made very hot, but not cooked, and sealed 
up at once. In reality, preserve is the 
same thing. 

Pineapple Sanemenes lan and chop 
a ripe apple, removing the core, and cover- 
ing the apple with two cups of powdered 
sugar. ow, to one quart of milk or cream 
add two ounces of a, swollen ip a 
pintand a half of cold water. Stir over the 
fire till all is dissolved in the milk, not al- 
lowing it to boil; then add the chopped pine- 
apple, with its juice, stir all well together, 
pour into molds, allow to get quite cold and 
then put upon the ice to harden. 

Pineapple Water-ice may be made of the 
canned fruit, if the frui'. is not to be had. 
To one grated yellow pineapple, or one 
quart can, add one full pint of loaf-sugar. 
Allow it to stand one hour, and then press 
all the juice possible out through a fine 
strainer. Scir wellintothis the juice of two 
lemons and one quart of water. It is then 
ready for the freezer. 

Pineapple Ice-cream.—Stir one large 
coffee-cu,: of sugar into a pint of cream in 
a milk-noiler over the fire. Stir another 
large coffee-cup of sugar over a grated 
pineapple, then stir all together, and add 
one pint more of cream, Allow to get quite 
hot, stirring constantly, but not to boil 
Stir in the juice of two lemons. Stir 
brixkly and pour into the freezer. 

Pineapple Bavarian Cream.—One ounce 
of gelatim dissolved in halt a cup of cold 
water. added to one grated pineapple and 
one coffee-cup of sugar. Simmer and stir 
for ten minutes, then pour into an earthen 
bowl, and stir constantly till it begins to 
thicken; then stir in one pint of whipped 
cream and stir for ten minutes lorger; 
then pour into molds and set upon the ice. 
The beauty of all creams is to be served 
very cold. To this endthey should be made 
the day before they are to be served. 

Pineapple Cream Meringue.—Pare and 
shred witn a silver fork enough pineapple 
to make one quart. Add one cup of sherry 
wine and one cup of loaf sugar, and stew 
and stir slowly till reduced to an even, 
transparent mass. Then mix two large 
spoonfuls of corn-starch with another cup 
of sugar and t..o large spoonfuls of butter, 
and stir all these into the cooking pineap- 

le; then add the grated rind only of two 

emons and the well-beaten yolks of three 

eggs. Stir till very smooth. Bake on an 
undercrust only of rich puff paste. Then 
to the whites of the three eggs, frothed, 
add three spoonfuls of powdered sugar, fla- 
voring of vanilla. Cover the meringue with 
this and brown delicately in the oven. Or 
a thin layer of rich cake can be used as an 
uodercru-t, as the pineapple requires but 
a tew momentsiu the oven. Then frost as 
with using puff paste. 

A dainty dish is the following, and most 
enjoyable in a warm day when just brought 
from the refrigerator: Beat the whites of 
six egas to a stiff froth, add two level cups 
of powdered sugar and two coffee cups rich 
cream. Beat all together till light and 
featbery, and then add one ripe pineapple, 
shredded. Beat well together again and 
allow to harden. It is a beautiful as well 
delicious dessert. 

Pineapple makes still another good des- 
sert in this way: Soak one package of gela- 
tin ip one pint of water, then add one pint 
of boiling water, the juice oft one Jemon and 
two oranges, one coffee-cup of sugar. Stir 
well; allow just to come to a boil. Add 
one pineapple, shredded, ; s:ir well again; 
remove from the fire, and when partly cold 
add the frothed whites of four eggs. Beat 
well and put into molds and upon the ice. 

A delightful drink for warm weather or 
for an invalid is made of equal parts of 
pineapple juice and sugar simme togeth- 
er for an hour and then bottled and tightly 
corked. It will keep indefinitely. To use 
add one spoonful of the syrup to one glass 
of cold water. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was @ Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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VERY OFTEN 


Life has been saved 
by a bottle of 


AYER’S 





“Several years » 
y nee 


on a passage home 
from California, by 
water, I contracted so 
severe a cold that for 
some days I was con- 
fined to my state-room, and a physician on 
board considered my life in danger. Hap- 
— to have a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry 
ectoral, I used it freely, and my lungs were 
soon restored to a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. wee os AL have aw _— and 
recommended this preparation, and always 
with beneficial results.” —J. b. Chandler, 
Junction, Va. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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133 Water Street, New York. 
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TRAVELING BATH-TROUNK, 
PORTABLE BIDETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD’S FOLDING-BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 
HAMMOCKS, 
PORTABLE COFFEE-MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELLING LAMPS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVENUE, 


1338 AND 140 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, 








CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 


Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Cuurches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and F 3als. For more than half acentury 
eeted for supariority over all othera. 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED by 
Veck’s Ly a Tu EAR 


pers ., Com- 
. Successtui where all Remedies FA. Ills. book & 
proofsfree, Address F. HISCOX, 863 Broadway, New York 
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( y, An elegant dressing ex- 

’ MA uisitely parfemed.’ Te- 
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‘FZ Rind moves a!] impurities from 

ey, the ecalp, prevents bald- 








For improved and 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 
economic cookery. 
Use it for Soups,. 


Sauces, Made Dishes 
Ja\(Game, Fish, etc.) As- 
Company S pic or Meat Jelly. 
is cheaper and of finer 
flavor than any other 

about $7.50. 
Genuine only with 


Keeps perfectly in all 
Extract 
stock, 
Justus von Liebig’s 
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A MAHOGANY FINISH, ° 
FE RINITE Can be applied by any one. 
Two coats on wood prod a beautiful 
finish; more attractive than natural wood. Dur- 
able, economical. Send for circular and sample 
of wood finished with Ferinite. 
The only durable coating 
P E LLU Cl D ITE for Hard-wood Finish, 
Floors, Grained Work, etc., or for any work where 
varnish is used. Superior to yarates- 


° pe as 
a beautiful juster, and is guaranteed, Send for 
circular and sample board. 


SEELEY BROS., 32 Burling Slip, N.Y | 
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These Bones Shall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS, 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DISSOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 





Write for “ Farmer’s Manual.” MAILED FREE. 
Factory and Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 


A-CORN SALVE x0°rctso: 
NO POISON! 
REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY TIME. 
“After using it my feet are in a better condition than 

they have been for a year.” 

MRS. E. A. COLLINS, Havana, Ill. 

®OLD BY DRUGGISTS OR SEND 15 CENTS TO THE 
GIANT CHEMICAL ©0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SINGLE COPIES. 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazinesin connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00, 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





climates for any 
OF BEEF One pound equal to 
¢\forty pounds of lean 

signature as shown. 


251 Broadway, New Vork City 








length of time, and 
beef of the value of 
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V. H. HALLOCK & SON, 


OUR CHEAP OFFERS for new customers order- 
ing from this advertisement only. 


WE GROW 450 VARIETIES OF CHRYSANTHEMUMS, | | 
Notzs—“How to Grow Chrysanthemums,” 40 


8 Elegant Chrysanthemums, - -50 
Pea 2 Chrysanthemums ( 
Mrs. Alpheus Hardy—“T. 
30 Packets of Flower Secas, - -50 
12 Gorgeous Seedling Cladioli, 230 
15 Roses, - ° . - - $1 
20 Piants, all choice, - - $1.00 


THE SIX COLLECTIONS $3.50. £3.90 p=: sou 9 pagy Gx 
QUEENS, 










pages, 6 cts. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[May 8, 1890. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 


De, Jagar’s Sanitary Wool Syrtem Company, 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York, 








Note our Trade Mark Closely! 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 
We ask attention to our Complete Assortment of 


SUMMER 


UNDERWEAR, 


And Especially to our exquisite 
All-Wool GAUZE 
Underwear for the hot, sammer season. 


Send for explanatory, d<scriptive and illustrated 
Catalogue and price-list, free by mail. 


Garments made to order, a Specialty, 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


Qn, Jaeger Sanitary Woolen Spoon Company 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
119 NASSAU ST., Temple Court Building ; 
504 FULTON ST., next toY.M.C.A. Bidg., @ im... Y, 


EDWIN C. BUR? %é,_ 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots. Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 











Black or Bronze, *‘Modijeska.”’ 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Ribbon Bow and Buckle. 


See that every pair is 







SHC Bug, stamped own c eure 
\ New yor’ . MAKER 


SoleStamp. on Sashes and 


Sole of each shoe as shown'in . 
trade-marks. Our goods are ‘Lining Stump. 
made in ali widths of Lasts, every style of shoe, sole, 
toe or heel required. 


Ask Your Dealers for Them. 


If they will not furnish you, write to us for infor- 
mation where they can 
U.S.A 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, 


-B.& E.LSHAW, 


a. y_ APPLIN co. 


PULcits 


¥rom $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOS TOM 


XERCISE AT HOME. 
The Standard Chest- Weight, 


For BRAIN WORKERS aup SED- 
ENTARY PEOPL 

Used in all ouamenttind: Cor- 
ulders; enlargesthe 
a oP tes tand- 
a sy a fitas- 
ed free. 












Established 1780 








BOLTON 


Warms Dwellings, 
Greenhouses, etc. 


BEST RECOR 


HOT-WATER 





Li ie 8 
NE Ne Na ea 


be | 





No bolted, 


DETROIT 





HEATER 


VERTICALCIBC ULATION 
Rapid and Free. 
Largest Fire Surface. 


SS Lake St. 











packed or 


flanged joinfs to leak. 54 Independent Gas Plant for Country 
WROUCHTIRON,there- Residences, Churches, Stores, Hotels, Etc. 


fore cannot crack. 
Average cost of G: r hour per burner. 
BRICK CASING prevents as, 360. pe 
waste ofheatincellar, 7 years in use and never an accident. 





HEATING & LIGHTING COMPANY, 


» CHICAGO. 401 Wight St., DETROIT. 
42 Pearl Street, BOSTON. 


STEAM AND HOT WATER RADIATORS. 
GAS COOKING AND UEATING APPARA 


TUS 
ASOLENE FOR GAS MACHINES 

















cheaply and 
Covered 
Motion are o 
and produce 
For sale 


world over. 
local dealer i 


this famous F; 
Will freeze in one-half the time of any other freezer 


Ice Cream Made at Home 


quickly by using a Triple - Motion White 


Mountain Freezer. 


Gearing, Waterproof Tubs, Durable Cans, 


Malleable Iron Beaters coated with tin, and the Triple 


mly a few of the many desirable features of 
reezer. 


cream of the finest quality. 
by wide-awake, enterprising tradesmen the 
Inquire for the “ White Mountain” of your 
n house-furnishing goods. 


“FROZEN ) ~~~ wen “ A book of choice receipts for Ice 
Mailed free on Cream, Sherbet, Water Ices, etc., 
application. packed with each freezer this season. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


146 Hollis St.. Nashua, N. i, 
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3 2.single teiwill convince you that they are the best. 


Be sure and name the size and style you want. If when 


Pairs of Cuffs for 25 cents. Catalogue freé. 
t mneietiiienniaiiiacatane’l 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CoO., 


Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
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bs SCRGEON-GENERAL MURRAY thinks of BOVIN INE: 





** Gentlemen; 


“Very respectfully and truly yours, 


‘* PHILADELPHIA, PA , March Ist, 1887. 


‘Tt gives me pleasure to give my testimony to the very great value of 
** BOVININE as a food preparation. 
“ aggravated case of nervous dyspepsia in my own family, and have found it to answer 
‘‘very much better than any of the many preparations of extracts of meat before used. 
“‘T find that it keeps perfectly even in the warmest weather; is very easily prepared 
“for administration, and it has proved acceptable and beneficial in every case in which I 
** have known it to be given. 


I have used it for more than a year in a very 


R. MURRAY, M. D., 
** Surgeon-General (retired) U. 8. A.” 





Ww.&B.DOUCLAS, 
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DLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ranch Wareho 


19 Lake St., 
MANUFACTURERS Or 


New York, and 
Chicago 


PUMPS, 


Hyévenlp Reams, "Garden 


es, Pump Chata pnd 


Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Y: 
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ARM AIR FURNACES 


5OvVEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For INFORMATION Apply To Your STEAM FilrER 
OR FURNACE DEALER OR SEND fOR IkLUSTRATED 
PAMPHLET MAILED FREE 


FULLER & WARREN CO. 


Troy, CHICAGO. CLEVELAND. BOSTON . NEW YORK. 
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BENSONHURST-BY-THE-SEA. 


The founder of Bensonhurst, realizing 
the advantages of such a suburban quar- 
ter near New York, with a southerly 
exposure on the ocean, accessible by rapid 
transit, resolved after examining all other 
locations to purchase this site’ and de- 
velop it to the highest attainable state of 
perfection, by the aid of the most ap- 
proved modern appliances. 

BENSON HURST-BY-THE-SEA is pon toctiy cergioned 
and carefully restricted. Sewers, wate 35 m 


utes from Brooklyo Bridge via 5th Avenes 1e Elevated 
and B. B. & W. E.R. R. Lots for sate. oo pe 


cremies sent. Apply 
Brokiye RANDOLPH. Te Court ee (Garfield Batt Balding 


Broo 


DT EINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
faventtons Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Vv the Society of Arts for 
l Pinase and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms; Steinway Hall, New York. 








LEBOSQUET 





HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS., 76 Union St., Boston. 





NCE FOR 


ot Fi wees Mixed, 
bw ie Breakfast or Sun Sun 
Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
rticular and state ay 
ind of Tea you want. 
t% orders for our oa 
Powder. vee au 
AMERICA _ 
P.O. Box 


ever oSered te 


, Coffees f 
particulars address.’ THE GREA 
6. - 51 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 








1 Bane 





rreys, indies, Buckboards, Con- 

nem cemee olets, ‘Two Wheelers », Road 

— circular’ ‘How 

saree dereety) rect from ‘acturers,”’ FREE 
“SEMACUSE, N.Y. 

‘ew York. 
198 Sudbury Boston. 





STEAM ENGINES 


Desthpees Horizontal, 


Portable oe Semi-Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tlastrated Pamphiet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8t.. New Yor 













THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


YiTHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco,85 hours. 
St. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, {4 hours. 
Duluth, 16%¢ hours. 


Features of coe service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, liman and 
Wagner Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All egents sell tickets via 
THE NORTH-WESTERN. 


W. £. NE , IM. WHITMAN, £. P. WILSON, 
3d Vice-Prest., Gen’l Manager, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


VICTOR BICYCLES 


lead the entire fleld. They 
look better, run easier. and 
Jast longer than any others 
Illustrated catalogue free 


J (Overman Wheel Co., 


MAKERS, 
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Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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